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TWO WEEKS IN THE CARLIST COUNTRY. 


a 


DON CARLOS, 


E reached Bayonne shortly before , to receive our passports, he being then 
midnight on the second day after | engaged in looking after the transport 
leaving Paris, and were detained there | of a mule-train with arms and ammuni- 
the whole of the next day by the absence | tion across the French frontier—a com- 
of the Carlist agent from whom we were | mon incident at that time, notwithstand- 
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ing the fact that France had recognized 
the Spanish republic. When we suc- 
ceeded in finding the agent we met with 
every civility, and our passports were 
forthcoming almost immediately. They 
were Curiosities in their way, and deserve 
a few words em passant. The coat-of- 
arms which surmounted the printed mat- 
ter was as large as the top of a liqueur- 
glass, and the design was a most compli- 
cated one. It consisted of a huge crown, 
Maltese crosses, castles, lions, armor, 
floral wreaths, stars and stripes, billiard 
balls, and something that would have 
passed muster for a spread eagle, an 
“expiring frog,” or a snipe on a piece 
of toast. There was no signature to the 


" ‘THE RUBRICA. 


document, but in one corner was a 7u- 
brica, an intricate flourish not unlike an 
Oriental sign-manual. The Spaniards 
have a custom of affixing these rubricas 
to their signatures, and in many cases— 
more especially with high military author- 
ities—the rubrica alone is used: Subse- 
quent experience proved to us that this 
sign-manual was more efficacious than a 
signature would have been, as many Car- 
lists whom we met—in several instances 
commissioned officers—could not read. 

Bayonne is at present much more 
Spanish than French. It is almost a 
frontier town, and has been adopted as 
a place of refuge by numerous Spanish 
families, who are prevented from resid- 
ing in their native country in conse- 
quence of the civil war. In nine cases 
out of ten the language heard spoken in 
the streets is Spanish. © 

We learned that since the Carlists had 
threatened an attack upon the town of 
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Irun the terminus of the railway run. 
ning from France to Spain had been at 
the pretty little village of Hendaye, sit: 
uated immediately on the French bank 
of the river Bidassoa, which is here the 
line of demarcation between the two 
countries, We reached this village on 
the afternoon of the fourth day after 
leaving Paris, and as we wished to learn 
something of the country we intended 
visiting before entering it, we resolved to 
pass the night at the little fonda (inn), 
On alighting from the cars our attention 
was arrested by indications that “grim- 
visaged war” was ravaging the country. 
The dépét stood within a hundred yards 
of the railroad bridge which crosses the 
Bidassoa. The cars no longer passed 
the frontier, however, and the grass 
and weeds were growing up between 
the rusty rails, whilst a dozen locomo- 
tives were lying idle on a siding. At 
the Spanish end‘the bridge was forti- 
fied with huge blocks of granite, and 
a republican sentry was slowly pacing 
up and down in front of a little guard- 
house. 

A few minutes’ walk took us to the 
summit of the hill at the foot of which 
the dépét is situated, and then a mag- 
nificent view lay extended before us. 

From the Bay of Biscay on our right to 
our extreme-left stretched a crescent- 
shaped mountain -wall comprising the 
Guadaloupe, Arala and Basses Pyrenean 
ranges, the Three Crowns towering high 
above the other mountains, and present- 
ing a further contrast in the absence of 
verdure on its summit. It was one of 
those lovely autumn evenings so com- 
mon in the south of: Europe and so rare 
in other regions. During the whole day 
not a cloud had been visible, and the 
sky was of that pure cerulean tint which 
is noticeable in the waters of the Medi- 
terranean at certain seasons of the yeat. 
The sun was sinking behind the lower 
hills in the centre of the picture, and as 
we watched it slowly disappear in the 
sea of purple glory that illumined the 
horizon it seemed as if a thousand rain- 
bows had united to form a curtain, be- 
hind the folds of which the king of day 
retired. At our feet wound the Bidassoa, 
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pursuing its serpentine course toward the 
sea. Near the mouth of the river was the 
town of Fontarabia, with its ruined cas- 
tle, its massive stone church, and its pret- 
ty little caséno, which was then closed, 
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town of Irun, soon to be converted into 
tuins by the Carlist artillery. On a low 
hill to the left stood the monastery of St. 
Marcial, occupied by the Carlists, who 
from this point of observation, as well as 
from the surrounding hills, kept a strict 
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the owner, M. Dupressoir, no longer 
caring to contribute to the coffers of the 
military commandant of the town, who 
had of late become. too extortionate. 
Immediately in front of us was the little 


watch over the movements of the repub- 
licans in Irun and Fontarabia. 
Suddenly, whilst contemplating — I 


‘may almost say inhaling—the beauties 


of the scene, we were startled by the 
boom of a cannon, which awakened a 
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hundred echoes in the surrounding hills, 
as if a salvo of artillery had been dis- 
charged instead of the one solitary shell 
which had been fired by the republicans 
in Fort Mendivil at the monastery. The 
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course of more than a year the republi- 
cans had been trying to hit the monas- 
tery, and had not once succeeded. Many 
of the shells fell short, but occasionally 
one would pass over the building. The 
conclusion was irresistible that the house 
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missile, falling short, exploded harmless. 
ly in the brushwood at the foot of the 
hill. Several more shells were fired, but 
with a similar result. Our landlord in- 
formed us in the evening that during the 
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was protected from injury by its patron 
saint, and the garrison were prepared to 
affirm that on several occasions it had 
disappeared beneath the ground when a 
shot was fired, and reappeared as soon 
as the danger was over. 
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Our host and. his family were thor- 
oughly Carlist in their sympathies, and 
gave us much useful information. They 
advised us to take but little money with 
us, as the discriminations of the Carlist 
soldiers between mteum and 
tuum are not very clear. As 
neither of us, unfortunately, 
could speak much Span- 
ish, we hired a little Basque 
lad at Hendaye to act as in- 
terpreter. “He spoke French 
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foot. Opttntent 
make théBest of our way to 
Estella, thé Carlist ‘capital, 
which is in Navarre. The 
disturbances in the coun- 
try had interrupted the reg- 
ular transit of the diligences 
between the principal towns, 
but occasionally one would 
still undertake the, journey 
from Vera—which was to 
be our resting-place for the 
night—to Elizonda, some 
thirty miles in the interior. 
We decided to take our | 
chances about getting places 
in this. coach, and to walk 
or hire mules if there were no other way 
of reaching Estella. 

Half an hour's brisk walking along 
the bank of the Bidassoa brought us to 
the village of Behobie (Spanish, Beyho- 
ba), half of which is in France, and the 
other half in Spain, being connected by 
a bridge across the river, which at this 
point is only a few yards in width, and 
very shallow. -The Spanish portion of 
the village had been the'scene of an at- 
tack by the Carlists a day or two before. 
It was the advanced post of the republi- 
cans in Guipuzcoa, and was garrisoned 
by a mere handful of Migueletes, who 
had fortified themselves in the custom- 
house, and had strengthened their posi- 
tion by erecting stone walls around the 
village. The Carlists attacked the place 
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in a yery novel manner—advancing un- 
der cover of a.wagon which they pushed 
in front of them, and which was loaded 
with all kinds of combustible materials. 
The republicans intercepted the advance 


DOOR OF A CHURCH IN IRUN AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT. 


of this machine by cutting a deep trench 
in theroad. The Carlists were repulsed, 
and the government troops then set fire 
to every house in the village except the 
custom-house, which they fortified strong- 
ly-and armed with a small howitzer. 
When we arrived the village ‘was a mass 
of smoking ruins, and its late inhabitants 
were actively engaged in erecting wood- 
en shanties on the French territory, where 
they had taken refuge in large numbers. 
A posse of soldiers on the roof of the 
custom-house kept up a dropping fire at 
some Carlists who occupied two or three 
farm-houses half a mile lower down the 
river; but both parties being ensconced 
behind stone walls, this desultory firing 
appeared to be without effect. 

The line of wooden huts extended half 
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a mile along the river-bank—some sixty 
or a hundred families having been ren- 
dered homeless by the conflagration—in 
the direction of La Puncha, a Carlist out- 
post guarding the main road from Irun, 
through Behobie, to Vera. A ferry-boat 
was plying between the two banks. We 
entered it, and a few strokes of the oars 
took us over into Spain. On landing we 
were immediately surrounded by about 
a dozen Carlist soldiers, the leader of 
whom asked us for our passports. The 
soldiers were dressed in old uniforms of 
the garde mobile, but wore the Carlist 
borna, a flat, round cap, not unlike a 
Highlander’s bonnet. In the centre of 
this cap was a round brass button, bear- 
ing the words Voluntarios de Dios, Pa- 
tria y Rey (“ Volunteers of God, Country 
and King’’), and the capital letter C, with 
the figure 7 through it. 

Hearing that a considerable body of 
soldiers were encamped about halfway 
up the mountain-range, at the northern 
end of which is the hill of St. Marcial, 
we left the main road and followed one 
which the Carlists were constructing for 
the passage of their artillery. For three 
miles up a steep mountain this road had 
been marked out, and numbers of Na- 
varrese and Guipuzcoan troops were en- 
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gaged in its completion. About half- 
way up the mountain we came upon the 
encampment of the fourth battalion of 
Navarrese, who were busy preparing their 
midday meal. Several large wood-fires 
were burning round a group of what were 
once farm-houses, but had now been has- 
tily converted into sleeping-quarters for 
the men and stables for the officets’ 
horses. The site of the camp had been 
well selected beneath a canopy of birch, 
beech and elm trees. While tle ‘fine 
weather lasted it must have been miore 
comfortable sleeping on a blanket in the 
open air than in the buildings, which, 
unless exceptions to the general rule in 
Spain, were doubtless swarming with 
vermin. 

These Navarrese soldiers were smart- 
looking fellows, with broad shoulders, 
brawny limbs and bronzed faces: most 
of them were between the ages of twenty 
and thirty. We afterward learned that 
this battalion is the flower of the Na- 
varrese troops. Their uniform was of 
a somewhat nondescript character, for 
they were not all dressed alike. In 
some instances a man had nothing about 
him to mark him as a soldier of Don 
Carlos except his Jorna and chappa. 
Others had uniform trousers and a blue 
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or. white--French... blouse, . while others, 
again, wofe the uniform coat of the 
garde mobile and the wide red panta- 
loons of the French soldier of the‘line. 
Many of them, however, had managed 
to provide themselves with a full 
uniform suit of gray, decorated 
with brass. buttons — manufac- 
tured in Paris, by the way — 
bearing the insignia of Don Car- 
los. In all cases they wore a lit- 
tle red cloth heart or cross fas- 
tened to the féft breast of the 
coat, whi¢h: is believed, in spite 
of the constant ‘proofs to the con- 
trary, to oe ‘protection to the 


«They: “all seemed in excellent 
humor, ‘singing; laughing and 
talking while busily engaged in 
eleaning their. arms, attending to 
the culinary department or rub- 
bing down the horses of several _ || 
officers who had just returned J 
from St. Marcial. Nearly every 3 
man was smoking a little cigar- } 
ette made of coarse Spanish to- | 
bacco twisted up in a piece of | 
husk pulled from corn (maize), 
a large heap of which lay near ° 
one of the houses. Their ra- 
tions consisted of one pound of 
meat, three pounds of bread or 
maize, and a quart of wine per 
day. 

As soon as we reached the en- 
campment our attention was call- 
ed to the curé, who is quite as important 
a person in the eyes of the soldiers as their 
commanding officer. On noticing three 
strangers approaching, he at once left a 
group of soldiers to whom he was talking, 
and advanced toward us with a hearty 
“ Buenos dias, seRores!" We returned 
his salutation, and managed between the 
three of us to scrape up enough Spanish 
to ask the worthy divine if he under- 
stood French. To our surprise, he re- 
plied in that language, which he spoke 
with ease and fluency. We told him 
our object in visiting the north of Spain. 
He confessed he could not understand 
why we should run the risks of traveling 
in the country while it was in such a 
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disturbed state, but assured us that we 
should meet with ‘hospitality wherever 
we went amongst:the Carlists. He talk- 
ed volubly about the cause and the ra- 
pidity with which it was gaining ground, 


BONN Ge 


CARLIST SENTINEL. 


assuring us that its complete success was 
only a question of time. 

In making the tour of the encamp- 
ment we passed a group of soldiers seat- 
ed round a tin platter of smoking hot 
mutton, savoring strongly of the national 
vegetable, garlic. One of them, with the 
politeness which is characteristic of the 
Spaniard, said, “ Gusten ustedes comer ?” 
(“Will Your Graces be pleased to dine ?’’). 
The “three Graces” thus politely ad- 
dressed declined the offer, but did not 
refuse a drink of wine from the pig-skin 
flask which the soldier held toward them. 
It is not an easy matter to drink out of 
these flasks. They are formed like a 
large pear-shaped bottle, a small wood- 
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en or horn stopper being fixed to the 
neck. This stopper is so constructed 
that it can be unscrewed when the flask 
is to be replenished. There is a smaller 
stopper inside the large one, and in it is 


CARLIS!I VIVANDIERE. 


a little orifice about as large as the bore 
in the stem of a tobacco-pipe. Holding 
the pig-skin at arm’s length, the drinker 
squeezes it until a stream of wine runs 
out and falls into his open mouth. Of 
course we tried. to follow the national 
custom in drinking, but met with indif- 
ferent success, for before we could get 
the proper range of the little jet of wine 
between the bottle’s mouth and.our own 
we spilled about a wineglassful of the 
liquor on our shirt fronts, much to our 
discomfiture and to the amusement of 
the padre and the soldiers. 

Bidding adieu to our friends, we start- 
ed off to complete the ascent of the 
mountain-road to St. Marcial, which was 
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reached after about an hour's climbing, 

Pedro proved to be as active as a kitten, 

and pushed up the steep path ahead of 

us at a pace which tried the strength of 

our lungs to keep up with him. Several 

times we endeavored to curb his 

haste, but he seemed so accus- 

tomed to walking quickly thai, 

although he slowed down fora 

minute or two when called upon 

to do so, he soon forgot the com- 

mand and returned. to his for- 

mer gait. At last we hit uponan 

expedient which turned out to be 

a “happy thought” as far as we 

were concerned, but which came 

_ rather hard on poor Pedro. It 

" was none other than. to strap 

one of our knapsacks. upon. the 

lad’s shoulders, giving. him at 

_ the same a hint that there were 

«= two more behind if one did not 

have the desired effect. It did; 

however, and, the lesson. once 
learned, Pedro never forgot it. 

We found the monastery occu- 

pied as sleeping-quarters by the 

soldiers engaged in constructing 

a battery a little to the rear of St. 

Marcial. The seats had been 

removed from the interior of the 

building, and the stone floor was 

thickly strewn with fern, but the 

pictures of saints, etc.. over the 

altar were still in their places, 

From this point we looked: down 

upon the republican towns: of, 

Irun and = Fontarabia, and. throughis. 

field-glass watched the operations. of the 
government troops at Forts Parque aa 

Mendivil. It had taken us three hoars 

to climb the mountain, but the descent. 

was a much easier matter, and in at 

hour after leaving the monastery ‘we 

again reached the high-road ‘to Vera at 

a little village called La Stadilla... About 

halfway between this place and Ander- 

lasse the Bidassoa ceases to mark: the 

frontier between France and Spain, the 

river after that point being entirely 

Spanish, and the boundary being mark- 

ed bya line of stones which runs off in a 

north-easterly direction across the moun- 

tains on the eastern side of the gorge 
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through which the river flows toward the 


sea. 

At Anderlasse, which was taken by the 
Carlists under Santa Cruz in July, 1873, 
we spent some time examining the traces 
of what must have been a very severe 
fight. Nothing was left of the houses 
but bare walls, which were covered with 
bullet-marks. The Carlist force was far 
superior to that of the government troops, 
and after a short but decisive engage- 
ment the place was taken, the houses 
burned, an iron bridge which here cross- 
ed the Bidassoa blown up, and some 
fifteen or twenty of the garrison made 
prisoners. A few hours after their cap- 
ture these men were led out on to the 
main road and were shot down in cold 
blood. Several Englishmen connected 
with the iron-mines close by were wit- 
nesses ‘of the outrage, and one of these 
gentlemen told us the story, adding that 
Santa Cruz threatened to serve them in 
the same manner if they interfered. It 
is but fair to the Carlists to state that 
Santa Cruz was acting on his own re- 
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Carlos, who shortly afterward sent an 
armed force under Gen. Valdespenas to 
attack the curé’s head-quarters at Vera. 
Valdespenas captured him, and he was 
banished from the country. 

A short distance farther on we came 
to a house with an English flag floating 
from the roof. On inquiry we found that 
the house was the property of an Eng- 
lish mining company, which, in spite 
of the difficulties thrown in the way by 
the war, still carried on its operations. 


| After the bridge at Anderlasse was blown 


up a ferry was established here. The 
mining company’s boats were. requisi- 
tioned, and a charge for ferriage was 
made, half of the proceeds going to the 
Carlists. A numberof soldiers were now 
building a pontoon bridge with these 
boats, the owners receiving a promissory 
note of His Majesty Carlos VII., payable 
at Madrid ,at the expiration of a year. 
Crossing ‘the ‘bridge, we followed the 
high-road running along the opposite 
side of the river, and a walk of five 
miles brought us to Vera, our destination 
for the night. 


sponsibility, without recognition by Don 


BRIDGE AT ANDERLASSE. 


a babbling mountain-brook, while right 
and left rise lofty mountains, covered 
with box, heather and brilliant wild 


Between Anderlasse and Vera the 
scenery is very picturesque. On one 
side is the Bidassoa, now little more than 
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flowers, interspersed with huge craggy 
rocks and moss-grown boulders, As we 
neared Vera the aspect of the scenery 
changed somewhat: the mountains were 
not so high, and were covered with birch, 
beech and chestnut trees, the latter load- 
ed with fruit, that, falling to the ground 
in showers when the breeze shook the 
branches, was affording a luxuriant re- 
past to droves of half-wild pigs which 
were quarreling noisily over their feast. 
We found a little fonda at Vera, where 
we were accommodated with a couple of 
rooms, and furnished with dinner con- 
sisting of a bread soup, an ancient chick- 
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cattle, which always occupied the ground 
floor, the kitchen and sitting-room being 
combined in one, and a bedroom not un- 
frequently included. There were a good 
many soldiers at Vera, who had come 
up toward the frontier to participate in 
the attack upon Irun. On the outskirts 
of the town is a large arms and ammu- 
nition factory, which was turning out a 
number of Vavasseur shells daily. 

We learned that a coach would start 
the next morning for Elizondo, en route 
to Estella, and lost no time in engaging 
places. At daybreak we found ourselves, 
in company with a couple of Carlist sol- 
diers and a civilian, in one of the most 
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en and some. minced : meat, all highly 
flavored with garlic. The wine was pal- 


atable, but we should have starved had 


it not been for Pedro, who managed to 
procure us a dozen eggs, which we boil- 
ed, as had they been cooked in any other 
way garlic would certainly have been 
added to the dish. We determined in 
future to superintend personally the cook- 
ing of our meals, and see that the odious 
vegetable was omitted. This we could 
do without much inconvenience, as, after 
leaving Vera, we found nothing but little 
posadas (small roadside inns), where the 
best room was reserved for the mules.or 


uncomfortable conveyances in which it 
had ever been our lot to travel, resem- 
bling a hearse with the body of a four- 
wheel cab on the top of it. We had to 


sleep three in a bed at Elizondo, and . 


that bed was the floor, but our blankets 
spread on a heap of fern made a very 
comfortable mattress, and a sprinkling of 
“vermin-destroyer” kept away intruders 
which would otherwise have mustered in 
strong force. 

The diligencia did not go farther than 
this village, an uninteresting place,.and 
the next morning we hired mules, and 
did not once regret the loss of the lum- 
bering conveyance which had brought 
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us from Vera. It took us three days ‘to 
get from Elizondo to Estella, each day's 
proceedings being the counterpart of the 
day before, except when we had to make 
a détour across the mountains to avoid 
Pampeluna, in the possession of the re- 
publicans, but held in strict siege by the 
Carlists. We crossed a mountain-ridge 
within four or five miles of the republican 
town, and, as at St. Marcial, distinctly 
saw the government troops on the ram- 
parts. Unlike Irun, Pampeluna is strong- 
ly fortified, and the Carlists know that 
they will have a hard task to effect its 
capture. The country through which we 
passed was very rugged and mountain- 
wery available plot of land was 
atéd; and wheat, corn, turnips, gar- 
lic and,other crops seemed to thrive lux- 
uriantly. ‘The people appeared to care 
but little for the disturbances caused by 
the ¢ivil’ war, and were loud in their 
praises of ‘‘el rey.” 

Ample opportunity was afforded us to 
observe the manner of cooking adopted 
by the Spaniards, for we had to eat, 
drink, and’ sometimes sleep, in the same 
room as that in which the cook followed 
her avocations in the little posadas at 


which we passed the nights. In all of 


these hostelries the duties of the culi- 
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nary department. were performed by an 
old, ‘shriveled-up woman, each one be- 
ing the fac simile of the other. The 
rest of the family invariably addressed 
her as éa (aunt), though “ great-grand- 
mother” would sometimes have seemed 
more appropriate. Somewhere toward 
the close of the last century these an- 
cient dames may have indulged in the 
luxury of a bath, but it did not look as if 
their old parchment faces had come in 
contact with agua pura since that period. 
Our meals consisted of three or four 
dishes made of various kinds of meat 
or fowl. Each of these dishes was cook- 
ed in an earthenware jar placed close 
against the edge of a huge wood fire, 
and left to itself until the simmering and 
sputtering indicated that the contents 
were ready for the table. These jars 


| were covered with a network of strong 


wire to prevent them from cracking and 
falling to pieces. The whole of the 
cooking utensils were primitive in the 
extreme. 

We reached Estella on the afternoon 
of the fifth day after leaving Hendaye, 
and engaged a couple of rooms in a 
posada which almost aspired to the rank 
of afonda. The stables, however, were 
on the ground floor, as usual, for the 


COOKING UTENSILS. 
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Spanish landlord takes much better care 
of his beast than of his guest. ‘We had 
now crossed the Carlist country from 
the extreme northern point to the south- 
ern extremity, and if we went any far- 
ther in the same direction we should 





CHURCH IN ESTELLA. 


encounter the troops of the republican 
general Moniones, who was stopping the 
advance of the Carlists across the Ebro. 
An attack had been threatened upon 
Estella almost daily for three months 
past, but had not come off up to the 


time of our arrival. We decided to re- 
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main there for two or three days before 
commencing our return journey through 
Alava and Guipuzcoa. 

The day after we reached Estella was 
dedicated to one of the numerous saints 
in the Spanish calendar, consequently it 

was a féte-day, and everybody 
was dressed in holiday attire. 
The occasion appeared to be 
more than an ordinary one, as 
a regular fair was going on, 
booths having been erected in 
the plaza, where the whole of 
the inhabitants who could leave 
their household duties collected 
& to make purchases or join in 
the dancing. The women were 
gayly decked out in colored 
skirts of silk or cotton, every 
shade of the rainbow being rep- 
resented. Short jackets formed 
the upper portion of their cos- 
tume, and their hair was braid- 
ed in heavy masses with bright 
ribbons in which little steel or 
jet ornaments were coquettish- 
ly displayed. Nearly all had 
| the common white canvas shoes 
| of the country, tied with blue, 
' pink or variegated strings. 
Some of them wore the pictu- 
resque Spanish mantilla, but 
the majority were without this 
becoming head-dress. We 
were somewhat disappointed at 
the appearance of the Spanish 
women, who, though well form- 
ed, pretty and shapely, are, al- 
most without exception, un- 
healthily sallow, their complex- 
ions in some instances being ren- 
dered still more unprepossess- 
ing by the excessive use of paint 
and powder. 

Scarcely a civilian was to be 
seen, for the whole of the male 
population except the priests 

appeared in the uniform of the Carlist 
army. Groups of officers were standing 
about in the large public square, smok- 
ing cigarettes, exchanging words of badi- 
nage with the dancers, and sometimes 
taking part in the amusement them- 
selves. The uniform of the Carlist officers 
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is a very becoming one, consisting. of a 
dark tunic over red trousers. . This tunic 
is profusely decorated with plated but- 
tons, and is well set off by the Carlist 
borna and chappa, to which is added a 
long silver tassel hanging down on one 
side. 

The assortment of articles for sale in 
the booths was a very miscellaneous one. 
Here could be purchased knives, forks, 
hats, caps, pins, needles, boots, shoes, 
handkerchiefs, watches, dolls, soap, can- 
dles, cakes, pens, pencils, Carlist postage- 
stamps, photographs, blankets, dresses, 
uniforms, toys, bonbons, razors, whips, 
walking-sticks, pipes, cigars, stockings, 
hair-pads, imitation jewelry, pills, buttons, 
shirts, and so on, ad infinitum. In many 
of the booths the articles were not for 
sale, but were drawn for upon the lottery 
principle. Tickets bearing the names 
of the articles were put into a bag, to- 
gether with a large number of blanks. 
A peseta (twenty cents) was charged for 
each chance, and roars of laughter fol- 
lowed if a man drew some article of 
female attire, or a woman became the 
fortunate possessor of something which 
would be of no use to her except as a 
present to a male friend. 

After visiting the booths and taking 
our chances amongst the rest in a draw, 
which resulted in two blanks and a 
packet of bonbons, we turned our at- 
tention to the dancers. Two kinds of 
dances were going on, the jota and the 
bolero, each having its particular votaries, 
and each group of dancers being sur- 
rounded by an admiring crowd of spec- 
tators. The music consisted of a fiddle, 
flute and guitar. The moment the air 
struck up the dancers rushed helter- 
skelter into the centre of the ring of 
spectators, and paired off opposite each 
other. Apparently, no choice of partners 
was made before the dance commenced, 
and each performer took for a vis-a-vis 
the one who happened to be opposite to 
him or her. Frequently the man rushed 
forward as if he were about to embrace 
his fair vés-d-vés, and then as suddenly 
retired, turning his back upon his part- 
ner as she darted away to the right or 
left. The dancers kept time to the mu- 
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sic by snapping their fingers with arms 
raised: over their heads. 

A more melancholy air than that to 
which the jota is danced cannot be im- 
agined, and the performers, as might be 
expected under such 
circumstances, appear- 
ed to be uninspired by 
the strains to which 
they were keeping time, 
their countenances be- 
ing as grave as if they 
were attending a fune- 
ral. Nota smile was to 
be seen, no word was 
spoken, and they went through the dance 
as if it were a severe task imposed upon 
them, instead of an amusement of their 
own seeking. The moment the music 
ceased, however, laughing and conver- 
sation recommenced, and “all went mer- 
ry as a marriage bell” until the next set. 

At one end of the plaza was a high wall 
with a pavement in front. Here a num- 
ber of soldiers were playing at Jelotte, a 
game not unlike tennis, the hand being, 
however, used instead of a bat. The 
ball was thrown forcibly on the ground, 
and as it rebounded was driven against 
the wall. Two sides are chosen, a-‘mem- 
ber from each striking the ball alter- 
nately. On its return to terra firma it 
was again forced against the wall until 
one side missed, when their adversaries 
scored a point. Many of the players 
were very expert at this game, some of 
them driving the ball back to the wall 
with their feet when it did. not bound 
sufficiently high or was missed by the 
-hand. : 

It was at Estella that we first encoun- 
tered some of the members of the Car- 
list cavalry troop which had recently 
been raised. They were mounted on 
very woebegone horses, some even 
riding upon mules. The inhabitants of 
the Carlist country are thorough moun- 
taineers, and can climb the hills like 
chamois, but on horseback they are out 
of place. One of our chief amusements 
during our stay in the Carlist capital was 
to watch the gayly-attired women who 
came to draw water at a little fountain 
immediately opposite our window. This 
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fountain was a rendezvous for the female 
portion of the community. Some of these 
Spanish Rebekahs would remain there for 
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tion. ‘The king,” as he was.everywhere 
called, was frequently to be seen walking 
or riding through the streets, attended by 
a brilliant staff of offi- 
cers. He was always 
-greeted with shouts 
of “Viva el Rey! Vi- 
va Carlos Septimo!” 
and it was difficult 
for him to make his 
way through the 
crowd of people who 
/ were trying to kiss 
his hand, . 
Although “el rey” 
has what may be call- 
| ed a commanding fig- 
i ure, being about six 
! feet four inches in 
| height, he appears 
| somewhat ungainly 
or. foot, and is seen to 
much better advan- 
fa, tage when mounted. 
He is a great favor- 
ite with his troops, 
who believe that he, 
and he alone, can ac- 
complish the end they 
have in view—a mo- 
narchical govern- 
| ment with the exercise 
' of their fueros or na- 
tional rights, which, 
| especially in the 
Basque provinces, 
give the different dis- 
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half an hour chatting with their friends. 
There were many republican prisoners 
in Estella. They were frequently march- 
ed out in twos and threes to this little 
fountain, their duty being to draw and 
carry water for the troops. From their 
appearance they were not discontented 
with their lot, and chatted away inces- 
santly with their guard, who placed but lit- 
tle restraint on their movements. Guards 
and prisoners were usually smoking cigar- 
ettes, and frequently an interchange of 
papillos would be made between them. 

Complete enthusiasm for the cause of 
Don Carlos existed amongst the popula- 





tricts the power of 
local self-government 
to a certain extent, more especially in 
regard to trade, taxes,-and the support 
of their clergy. Another and very im- 
portant right which these fueros secure 
is the freedom from the guzméa, or con- 
scription —the contribucion de sangre 
( blood-tax), as the Spaniards call it. 
Each district raises its own militia, who 
cannot be compelled to serve outside of 
its limits; and a very striking sign of the 
readiness of the Basques to fight for 
Don Carlos is given in the fact of their 
having frequently left their native prov- 
inces and fought for the Carlist cause in 
any part of the north of Spain or Na- 
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varre where their services may have been 
required. 

We remained three days in Estella, and 
then started off across the mountains for 
Villa Franca, which place we reached on 
the morning of the second day after 
leaving the Carlist capital. The coun- 
try through which we passed was moun- 
tainous in the extreme, but wherever the 
slopes were not covered with apple or- 
chards or clumps of walnut or chestnut 
trees the land had been made. use of 
for agricultural purposes, the patches of 
cultivated ground in many places reach- 
ing upward for six or eight hundred 
feet. 

Tolosa is a very strong position for 
the Carlists. It is a large and well-for- 
tified town, situated in a nest of hills on 
which are several batteries bristling with 
guns. We here heard that the bom- 
bardment of Irun had commenced, and 
that the republican general Loma had 
landed large reinforcements of troops at 
St. Sebastian, about twelve miles away, 
and not much more than half that dis- 
tance from Irun. An important battle 
was momentarily expected, and we de- 
cided to push on at once to Berastequi, 
en route for Vera and the frontier, as to 
be caught between the lines would have 
been a serious matter. 

Berastequi is seven miles from Tolosa, 
and a couple of hours’ walk over a level 
camina read (royal road) took us there 
in time for a midday meal.’ From this 
point we had about twenty miles to 
traverse over range after range of moun- 
tains before reaching Vera. Pedro knew 
the mountain- path thoroughly, he as- 
sured us, and we therefore elected to 
travel on foot, and to dispense with the 
services of a local guide. Leaving Be- 
rastequi, we turned abruptly to the left, 
and commenced ascending the face of 
a steep cliff by a zigzag path covered with 
fragments of rock, which rendered walk- 
ing a somewhat difficult, not to say pain- 
ful, task. The first four miles wound up 
the side of a steep mountain, op reaching 
the summit of which a neasatinain pan- 


orama lay stretched out on all sides of 
us. Far as the eye could reach nothing 
could be seen but. mountain-range be- 
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yond mountain-range. Even the blue 
horizon in the distance appeared undu- 
lating and irregular, as if for many miles 
in every direction the whole country con- 
sisted of hills and dales. This was in- 
deed the case, and from the point of ob- 
servation which we occupied we could 
well believe that the government troops 
will have almost insurmountable obstacles 
to overcome before they can drive the 
Carlists out of their strongholds. The 
mountains were covered with timber and 
an undergrowth of box laurel and ar- 
butus, which appeared to flourish luxuri- 
antly. Here and there a mottled patch 
of red and white, with a church-spire 
glistening in the sun, pointed out to us 
where a little village was situated. These 
villages were for the most part in the 
valleys, in which every level patch of 
ground was planted with maize, wheat 
or some other cereal. 

We-slept at Artecuza that night, and 
reached Vera the next afternoon. Here ~ 
we learned that the Carlists had raised 
the siege of Irun, and the troops had 
gone over the mountains toward St. 
Sebastian to oppose the advance of the 
republican forces under General Loma. | 
The result of this movement is a matter 
of history, and as this sketch does not 
propose to deal with the military opera- 
tions of the Carlists, it will suffice to say 
that the Carlists were repulsed and driven 
from their positions at St. Marcial and 
round Irun, the whole of the farm-houses, 
etc. in. that part of Guipuzcoa being 
burned by the republicans. At sundown 
the same evening we crossed the frontier- 
line at La Staoula, and later on reached 
the little fonda at Hendaye. 

In the interior of the country through 
which we had passed, if it had not been 
for the presence of groups ‘of soldiers 
wearing the Carlist uniform, it would 
have been difficult to realize that a civil 
war was raging there. Cultivation went 
on as usual, and the soil is so fertile that 
although the troops may sometimes be 
kept waiting for their pay, there does not 
seem much chance of their running short 
of provisions. The men, instead of find- 
ing the war irksome to them, appeared 
to prefer their military duties to remain- 
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ing at home and attending to agricultural 
labors. It must be remembered that the 
Carlist soldiers are volunteers. for the 
most part, and when it has been neces- 
sary to make a conscription care has 
been taken to select men who would be 
least missed at home. Another reason 
why the agricultural productions of the 
country have. not. decreased since the 
war is found in the fact that the women 
do much of the field-labor. The food 
of the. inhabitants -is simple enough: 
meat is cheap, and their little farms yield 
them three, and sometimes four, crops 
in the year. Wine is their principal 





‘beverage, and, taking all things ‘into 
consideration, these hardy. mountainee#s 
can. live comfortably on about‘a real and 
a half or two reals per day (seven anda 
half to ten cents). 

Of course we had many little incon- 
veniences to put up with in our trip 
through the Carlist country, but we ‘re- 
membered that the discomforts, 'what- 
ever they were, were self-imposed, and 
we therefore rarely had recourse to grum- 
bling, which was a strange feature in the 
case, considering that one of our party 
was an Englishman. 

CECIL BUCKLAND. 
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pares who live in and about any 
American seaport have not to travel 
far to see the most beautiful, stanch and 
swift yachts in the world. The scientific 
marine architects and skilled workmen 
of America have the finest raw material 
at hand for carpentry, shipbuilding, rig- 
ging, sailmaking or naval stores, and 
their masterpieces are unapproached by 
the best efforts of other countries. There 
are, however, fast sailers in other waters, 
often among vessels of very rude con- 
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FLYING PRAHU. 
struction, and from them hints may be 
picked up, leading, possibly, to material 
improvements in the speed of our witch- 
ing walkers of the waves. 

Commodore Anson, in his narrative 
of the famous voyage of the Centurion 
round the world, expatiates with mingled 
wonder and admiration on the flying 
prahus of the Ladrone Islands, which 
he fell in with while lying in wait for the 
great Spanish treasure-galleon from Aca- 
pulco in Mexico to Manila in the Philip- 
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pine Islands. Lineal descendants of 
these surprising vessels have continued 
ever since, with pirates on board, to vex 
the passing trader at every available op- 
portunity, and leave her a wreck, rifled, 
scuttled, with crew discreetly silenced by 
the insinuating 477s or softly suffocated 
with sulphurous smoke-balls. These ex- 
ceedingly rapid cruisers usually carry 
one enormous triangular sail, are steer- 
ed from either of the ends, which are 
alike, and are rounded on but one side, 
which is always kept to windward. A 
second smaller canoe or outrigger is at- 
tached to the weather side by a bamboo 
framework, by way of balance. They 
have no keel, and the lee side is flat, 
keeping the craft up to the wind, on the 
same principle as the leeboard of a 
Dutch galliot or the centreboard with 
the working of which we are familiar. 
They sail in the very teeth of the wind, 
and the amiable natives rarely deign to 
reduce their spread of canvas, or rath- 
er mat, for it is of this primitive fabric 
the sail is made.. If the wind is fresh 
and the outrigger begins to skip about 
over the combers, betraying symptoms 
of a capsize, the whole crew, except the 
steersman, jump out on the lively float 
and continue to crack on. These pra- 
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They have a keel instead, and, though 
fast, do not hold nearly so good a wind, 
and are altogether a long way behind 


the others. Their sails, too, are usually 
Vor, XVI.—10 





hus absolutely fly through the water, 
and are'so light, being patched together 
in some rickety fashion without a nail in 
them, and having nothing beyond coir 









ARAB DHOW. 


yarn as fastenings, that the faintest cats- 
paw will drive them along. 

The little canoes of Ceylon, which 
buzz like mosquitoes round each visiting 
steamer, and are as fragile in appearance 
as those slender but subtly-stinging tor- 
mentors; are of similar construction to 
the prahus, but have no flat lee side. 
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square, and a great deal smaller in pro- 
portion. The great double canoes of 
Polynesia are cousins-german to these 
flyers, and we have adopted the idea to 
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some considerable extent. - The famous 
Nonpareil life -raft, which crossed the 
Atlantic under. sail, was perhaps an im- 
provement on the South Sea Island con- 
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cerns. The safety of the raft is pretty 
generally conceded, and the subject was 
so much agitated at the time of the dis- 
aster, early last year, to the White Star 
steamship Atlantic, that considerable im- 
petus has since been given to the man- 
ufacture. The United States navy has 
taken up the notion very kindly, and 
few of our war-vessels now go to sea un- 
equipped with one at least of these use- 
ful, easily - stowed and economical life- 
saving appliances. 

We have from our earliest infancy 
been familiar with the grotesque junks 
of the Flowery Land, with the oblique 
Celestial eye, never winking, painted on 
either side of the bruise-water stem, as 
delineated on ancient domestic crockery ; 
and in these latter days we are scarcely 
less acquainted with the kindred absurd- 
ities navigated by our Japanese neigh- 
bors. The fans that cool our summer 
brows are largely adorned with masterly 
cartoons of the tycoon’s yachts and the 
fishing-boats that purvey scaly provender 
for the two-sworded yaconins. ‘The /or- 
cha, a strange but thoroughly practical 
compound of modern Western ideas and 
Eastern traditions, now found very ex- 
tensively in Chinese waters, is not so well 
known. The cut of the sails is an im- 





provement upon that of American. fore- 
and-aft vessels. All the world . knows 
the supreme efficacy of our plan of cut- 
ting sails, so that they may sit as flat as 
a board. The lorcha carries considerably 
stiffer sails yet. They are made lug shape, 


of cotton canvas, not of mats, like those’ 


of the junks, but after the country fashion 
are slatted like Venetian blinds, having 
bamboo battens all the way from luff to 
foot, with rings on the mast. Now we 
know the effect of lacing a sail to a boon, 
and of vangs to draw in the peak and 
hold every zephyr. Fancy a sail, with 
laced boom all the way. The. sheets, 
too, are multiplied, so as to have a sheet 
or vang to each of several of the lower 
battens, with obvious utility. These lor- 
chas sail like the wind, and succeed ad- 
mirably as smugglers in defying the war- 
junks, and even the new war-steamers, 
of the Celestial Empire. The last Chi- 
nese war had its origin in some compli- 
cation of the mandarins, notably Com- 
missioner Yeh of Canton, with a lorcha 
carrying the British flag. The hull, by 
the way—and this is an important point 
—is commonly that of an American 
schooner, which is merely transmogri- 
fied as to rig. The sails are instantly 
brailed up, or rather roll themselves up 
into the topping-lifts, when required to 
be furled or reefed to any extent, by 
merely letting go the halliards, very 
much in the style of a window-shade—an 
advantage readily recognized, and recom- 
mending itself especially in squally weath- 
er or broken water. The lorchas gen- 
erally have but two masts, stepped per- 
pendicularly, or perhaps with a slight 
forward rake of the foremast, and a cor- 
responding rake astern of the mainmast. 
One sail is always hoisted to starboard, 
and the other to port, which, it must be 
allowed, looks peculiar and not very 
pretty. With these two huge sails one 
man can easily manage a lorcha of quite 
extensive tonnage, but there is nothing to 
prevent the bending of an enormous bal- 
loon jib, topsails and any number of stud- 
ding-sails. The rig is certainly very far 
from being as beautiful as that of our 
schooners, ‘but a lorcha yacht would 
rather astonish the best of our pleasure 
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squadrons, and there are very few crack 
yachts, rigged in familiar fashion, to 
which she could not show a clean pair 
of heels in a match. 

The lateen rig, known to Solomon and 
the Phoenician merchants of Tyre and 
Tarshish, to the heroes who fought at 
Salamis and in the. Punic wars, and the 
cowards who fled with Cleopatra to Mark 
Antony’s undoing, continues to this day 
around the old scenes of the voyages 
and battles of those ancient warriors and 
traders. The Arab dhows and bugga- 
Jas which cruisers chase on the eastern 
coast of Africa for the delivery of their 
cargoes of Somali slaves, are so rigged. 


‘CHANNEL LUGGER. 


are consequently only adapted for use 
where labor is very cheap, or in a war- 
vessel, which must have a large crew to 
work the guns, furnish prize crews, boat 
detachments, etc; or, as in the case of 
the galleys of the Knights of Malta, 
the Venetians and Turks, and the hardly 
obsolete guardacostas and chassemarées 
of the French at Toulon and the Span- 
iards at all their home-ports, in which 
convicts or slaves were employed where 
humane people in these days use steam. 
The sails are reefed and furled from the 
yard precisely as in a square-rigged ves- 
sel, and the yard is in just the same way 
provided with brails, clewlines and jack- 
stays for Jack up aloft. In tacking the 
huge yard has to be brought behind the 
mast and shifted as the vessel is thrown 
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So are the rice and cotton-bearing dhonies 
of the Coromandel coast of India and 
the xebecgues, tartanes, feluccas, daha- 
biehs and scampavias of Barbary, Malta, 
Italy, the Biscayan provinces of Spain, 
Greece, Egypt and the Levant. A huge 
tapering yard, fished: and spliced from 
its ungainly foot, to which the tack is 
made fast, to the slender fishing-rod tip 
away up aloft, is slung on each short 
mast, of which there may be one, two or 
more. They sail well, and the one sail, 
in the place of two or three in modern 
rigging, holds wind in a most econom- 
ical way. Their great disadvantage is 
that they require a very large crew, and 
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up in the wind, the tack, usually a short 
chain, working on a traveler, and, if on 
a wind, ‘hauled taut by a tackle. Of 
course, the liability to be taken aback is 
by no means slight, especially in the 
Mediterranean, where it is such a favor- 
ite, the chosen “ stamping-ground” of 
the white squall and the sirocco. Why it 
should so maintain its hold is inexplicable, 
except on the assumption that where a 
large crew can be cheaply provided it is 
better suited to the main strength and 
stupidity of the ignorant sailors of the. 
great inland sea than the more compli- 
cated suit of sails we prefer. They have 
but one or two sails, as a rule, to. look 
after against the dozen or more we sport 
on occasion. Lateen-rigged vessels are 
certainly most picturesque. The scene 
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at dawn in Bombay, where hundreds of 
them, laden with the fragrant coffee of 
Mocha and costly spices from Yemen the 
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lation by Arab serangs or captains ab- 
solutely dancing with excitement in all 
their bravery of richly-embroidered vel- 
vet jackets and snowy robes, is really 
very pretty. These Arab boats, which 
are the most antique in construction of 
all lateen-rigged craft, are “ grab-built,” 
with great beam and long overhanging 
prow and lofty stern. It was a long 
time before the lateen was discarded in 
Western Europe. The adventurous ves- 
sels of Columbus and the Conquistadores 
were lateen-rigged, and till almost with- 
in a century and a half the spanker in 
the largest men-of-war was a lateen sail. 
To-day, in Central and South America, 
at the Cape de Verde Islands, at Ma- 
deira, Goa and Zanzibar, the Spaniards 
and Portuguese and their descendants 
are very partial to the lateen rig. It is 
to be found on nearly all the smaller 
bongoes of Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, though the larger ones are 
more frequently rigged as “jackass 
schooners,” with no booms and ridic- 
ulous little staysails, all the masts being 
shipped several feet more forward than 
with us. 

Round the northern French and south- 
ern English coasts a modification of the 
felucca, the /ugger, with two or three 
masts, is very commonly met with. 





Blest, wing and wing, like great sea-fowl, 
dash in with surprising velocity before the 
fresh monsoon, conned with wild emu- 


ISLE OF WIGHT WHERRY. 


Some luggers are very large, and with 
their square topsails and jibs at a dis- 
tance quite give one the idea of a full- 
rigged ship. They also require a great 
many men, and are liable, like square- 
rigged and lateen vessels, to be taken 
aback. When tacking the lugs have to 
be dipped—that is, the sails are lowered 
entirely, the yards shifted before the 
mast, not behind, as in the lateen rig, 
and the sails hoisted again, the tacks re- 
maining fast. In running before the 
wind, as gybing is out of the question, it 
can easily be seen what care is needed 
in the steering, and how, for all this 
hoisting and shifting, half a dozen men 
at least are required to do what in our 
schooners the sails, shifting on travelers, 
do for themselves. It’ is a handy rig, 
though, where men are plenty. Every- 
thing can be stowed away and the masts 
taken out, if necessary, in no time. The 
lugger is accordingly quite a favorite with 
the fishermen and pilots of the English 
Channel, as in the old days of the per- 
petual wars between the French and 
English it used to be with the smugglers, 
who found another advantage in being 
able on a sudden to unclothe themselves, 
or rather their ships, and make them- 
selves next door to invisible to pursuers. 
The French luggers are easily distin- 
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guishable by their gigantic blocks and 
cumbrous rigging. The standing lug is 
adopted in most of the navies of the 
world for the larger boats. This does 
not need to be dipped, a small fraction 
of the yard protruding forward of the 
mast, and it is worked in all respects as 
a fore-and-aft sail. : 

The Yarmouth yawl is a prevailing 
type farther north, especially on the 
coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk in Eng- 
land. It is usually a two-masted boat, 
with a lug and jib on the foremast, and 
a fore-and-aft jigger, generally stepped 
as far aft as possible. This is a very 
useful arrangement in bad weather or for 
cruising gently after fish, or for pilots 
looking out for ships. These vessels 
dodge along snugly under jib and jigger 
in almost any weather. 

A very fashionable rig among English 
yachtsmen is the dandy-rig, which is 


merely an adaptation of the Yarmouth ‘ 


yawl to the national cutter. Most peo- 


ple know what that is—something like a 
sloop, with a shorter mast and loftier 
topmast, a squarer mainsail, small stay- 


sail from the stern, and an enormous jib 
on a sliding boom, with wonderful ex- 
panses of light racing canvas in the 
shape of balloon and club topsails, bal- 
loon jibs and jibheaded spinnakers from 


BERMUDA RIG. 


which it is hardly necessary to describe, 
a fore-and-aft sail, with the leach sup- 
ported by a light diagonal pole, instead 
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the topmast-head, sheeted to booms 
stretching widely over the rail. The 
dandy-rig—which is also, however, quite 
frequently termed a yawl—is a length- 
ened cutter, with a snigger or jigger, the 
mast, however, not being stepped at the 
very counter, as in the yawl, but allow- 
ing a boom for the sail with the sheet at 
the taffrail. The little City of Ragusa, 
which three years ago crossed the At- 
lantic from Liverpool, was rigged in this 
way, and Mr. MacGregor, the canoe en- 
thusiast, sailed all round the British Isles 
in a little vessel-so rigged, which was 
barely large enough to hold him. The 
advantage of being able to reduce or 
make sail quickly recommends this rig 
to people who prefer to sail in Mr. Mac- 
Gregor’s unsocial fashion, or who do not 
care to incur the expense of a large crew; 
besides, the yawl in sailing free is rank- 
ed with a schooner, and is decidedly bet- 
ter for beating to windward, though not 
quite equal to a sloop or a cutter, which 
sails closer to the wind than any two- 
masted vessel except a lorcha. 

A more humble but admirable variety 
of the dandy-rig is peculiar to the Isle 
of Wight and the neighboring port of 
Portsmouth. It is like a whale-boat, 
sharp at both ends, clinker built, and is 
rigged with small jib, a large spritsail 


STANDING LUG. 


of having a gaff—a handy but not very 
elegant rig—and a jigger, also with a 
sprit: the jigger mast is stepped, as in- 
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the dandy-rig, in the stern-sheets, and 
not just over the rudder-head, as in the 
yawl proper. This is a wonderful sea- 
boat: it is very light and sails capitally. 
Some of the larger ones are decked, and 
stand out to sea as boldly as our pilot- 
boats in the most abominable weather. 
In the West Indies are some singular- 
ly graceful and quite effective rigs. There 
is the 'Mudian, of “the still vexed Ber- 
moothes,”’ with lofty, slender spar, crack- 
ing and bending like a coach-whip, its 
little jib on a boom pivoting on the stern, 
like a little bowsprit, and a shoulder-of- 
mutton mainsail, with a triangle of wood, 


HONDURAS CREER. 


portion than the ’Mudian. The equilat- 
eral triangular mainsail is hoisted with 
an up-and-down yard like the familiar 
yard gaff-topsail of our schooners, and 
has a light boom. From having but one 
main halliard, running through a sheave- 
hole in the masthead, it is very easy to 
manage, and can get under way or have 
all sail dowsed in a twinkling, and mast 
and all stowed away in the bottom of the 
boat if necessary. 

The Caribs have a sort of yawl mod- 
ification of the dory, with a smaller main- 
sail, the mast stepped more forward, and 


a tolerably large jigger. They are won- 


derfully fond of racing, and challenge 
every boat they come across; the whole 
crew perching themselves on one gun- 
wale, sticking their toes under the other 
and leaning back at the lurches till their 
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often gilt and elaborately carved, atthe: 
head, by which to hoist it;'to catch the: 
breeze and keep the sail from: fouling 
the mast. Nothing but a lorcha cati’sail 
closer to the wind. A little bit of a thing, 
twenty feet long, has been known to beat, 
in a match dead to windward, an un- 
usually fast-sailing bark, which, of course, 
with every stitch of canvas drawing, 
reached three to her one, but could not 
lay up anything like as close to the wind. 
The dory is similar, but with a short 
mast raking well aft, stepped one-third 
of the length of the boat from the bow. 
It carries a somewhat larger jib in pro- 


MOSQUITO DORY. 


woolly heads touch the water, laughing 
and shouting with glee. Making lively 
ballast of themselves in this way, it takes 
pretty smart seamanship to make them 
“take water” in dory-sailing. The Mos- 
quito Indians, who have magnificent 
surf-canoes, with medium clipper bows 
and sterns, are better boatmen than sail- 
ors, and discard the boom for the main- 
sail, which they keep small, like that 
affected by the Caribs, and they also 
dispense’with the jigger of these latter. 
The dory is usually a dug-out from some 
gigantic log of mahogany, cedar or to- 
brus (the latter a durable, hard wood 
not known to commerce, with a dingy, 
purple grain). The creer, a much larger 
craft, is a two-masted amalgamation of 
the dory and the ’Mudian. It carries 
jib, balloon flying jib, square sail, main- 
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staysail, lug foresail, with yard and brails, 
and Mudian mainsail. Some of these 
can “everlastingly make the foam fly.” 

The sliding gunter— which, by the 
way, seems thoroughly naturalized by 


BELIZE DORY. 


has a short one with a sliding topmast, 
to which the sail-is bent. This is set and 
lowered easily, but can have no boom, 
unless with a too complicated system of 
rings and outhaul, and when lowered 
has to be brailed up against the stumpy 
mast, which is not as good in squally 
weather as the dory sail—which comes 
down altogether in the boat and leaves 
the mast bare—and at any time presents 
a very slovenly appearance. 

The dadsas of Peru, immense rafts of 
light cottonwood, are chiefly remarkable 
for the curious plan of hoisting the sail 
on shears or tripod of massive spars, and 
for their steering arrangements of drop- 
ping keels at either end. 
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the Canoe ‘Club—is' a very handy sail 
anda great favorite in Bombay, as it 
was, till its dissolution, of the old East 
India Company's navy. It is like the 
*Mudian, only, instead of a long mast, it 


CARIB DORY. 

It would take a volume to do more 
than indicate the many odd varieties of 
sailing-gear from which our yachtsmen 
might glean useful hints. It is by no 
means improbable that some “dark 
horse” has been laying his head together 
with Captain Bunsby and plotting a per- 
fect astonisher in the way of yachts. It 
is indeed whispered that a mysterious 
craft, like nothing else on the waters of 
the earth, will be produced next season 
—a lorcha-rigged double canoe, each 
canoe of the prahu form, but with the 
convex sides turned inward, which is 
something entirely novel. 

W. L. D. O’GrRapy. 
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WHY MR. MORRISON 


I. 

R. MORRISON lived in Mussel- 
burgh. Why he lived in Mussel- 
burgh, rather than at the Land’s End or 
John o’ Groat’s, is not known. It was 
not his native place, and he was not sen- 
timental, consequently he could have no 
romantic associations connected with it; 
but he had come there, bought a house 
with a large piece of ground round it, 
and had lived there for twenty years. 
He had been a Writer to the Signet in 
Edinburgh. Various theories were held 
about him in Musselburgh, the favorite 
one among the ladies being that he had 
been the victim of blighted. affection— 
that he had been jilted, disappointed or 
bereft in some way of the one object in 
all the world to him. This might be, but 
after twenty years of hermit-life his af- 
fections, blighted or otherwise, were to a 
casual observer pretty hermetically seal- 
ed. It might be, but he was very unlike 
it; still, a candle with an extinguisher on 
it looks altogether different from a candle 
burning cheerily ; and when a man is at 
the corner of his second quarter of a 
century you can hardly deduce what he 
was or appeared to be when turning the 

corner of his first. 

Mr. Morrison lived alone, his domestic 
corps consisting of an elderly woman in 
the kitchen and a young man in the gar- 
den. He kept little company, and had 
very few intimate friends, who as years 
went on grew fewer. His garden was 
his chief occupation: it was both his 
business and his hobby, and he was emi- 
nently successful in raising a perpetual 
succession of the finest flowers. Nor 
was he avetse to people entering his gar- 
den and walking round it; for, in com- 
mon with every member of the human 
race we shall hope, he showed no dislike 
to a compliment—not that to praise his 
flowers was the direct road to his heart; 
not at all: if there had ever been a road 
to that locality, it had become very much 
grown over and was difficult to find. And 
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he had no poetical attachment to his flow- 
ers: it was curious that a man so devoted 


of poetry in his nature. He was penu- 
rious of them, he rarely gave a flower 
away, and he never offered any one a 
root or a slip: if it was asked he did not 
refuse it, but that was all: At the close 
of the season, when a sharp frost might 
be expected any night, he would direct 
his gardener to cut down a number of 
the finer outdoor flowers and make them 
up in bouquets, to be sent to any ladies 
in his neighborhood with whom ‘he was 
on speaking or calling terms ;’and they 
knew why they were bestowed, and were 
free to enjoy them without distressing 
feelings of gratitude. ‘Mr. Morrison read 
the newspapers in the morning, directed 
in his garden in the forenoon, and dined 
at two o'clock, the hour at which Pope 
and Addison dined all their lives, although 
he was not probably influenced by that 
fact. He indulged in an after-dinner 
nap: then in the afternoon in winter, 
and toward evening in summer, he took 
a long ride on horseback: he ae 
kept a good horse. 

It will thus be seen that although Mr. 
Morrison did no very lively mischief in 
his life, he did not do any very special 
or unselfish good. The truth is, he was 
slipping through life, and life was allow- 
ing him to do so—pleasant enough, per- 
haps, if he held a small dose of chloro- 
form to the nose of his conscience every 
morning. His house was not an object 
of consideration with him: if it was wa- 
tertight and comfortable according to his 
wants and wishes, he cared for nothing 
more. The ground floor was enough for 
him: the rooms above stood empty, and 
only one of them was furnished. 

Mr. Morrison's single female domestic 
seemed to have been made for him: she 
was a very special providence on his be- 
half. She must of necessity have been 
young at some epoch, but she looked old 
before her natural strength had in any 








to rearing flowers should not have a spark » 
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degree abated. Being a widow with a 
very troubled married life behind her, 
she had been broken in finely to think 
quiet, comfort and security a sufficient 
paradise. Mr. Morrison had had the 
benefit of her services for twenty years. 
She was punctual as the sun—more so, 
indeed, for she rose and set at the same 
hour summer and winter. Knowing her 
master’s ways to a hair, she took her 
own way when he did not emit any cer- 
tain sound, and she obeyed orders to the 
letter when he did: it was no matter 
what the thing was she was bidden to do, 
she did it whether she saw a reason for it 
or not, and she never asked a reason, 
and seldom. had one vouchsafed to her. 
To the one or two old chums that visited 
him Mr, Morrison was in the habit of 
calling her “the old soldier,” because of 
this habit of implicit and unquestion- 
ing obedience. She was kindly, careful, 
prudent and conscientious; in short, she 


combined the best work-a-day qualities: 


of a good woman and a good machine. 
She made the way very smooth for her 
master in his process of slipping through 
life. The young gardeners, of whom Mr. 
Morrison had a long succession, all liked 
the housekeeper. Perhaps it was one 
good thing Mr. Morrison did, training 
gardeners. He made gardening his 
study, and he liked young lads whom he 
could teach their business. 

It has been said that Mr. Morrison al- 
ways kept a good horse: he had a weak- 
ness for horseflesh — it was born -with 
him. In early life he took a keen inter- 
est in turf-matters; not that he ever bet 
or gambled, but he watched the progress 
of “events” with enthusiasm even, and 
his sitting-room was and is ornamented 
with portraits of Flying Childers and oth- 
er equine heroes of the turf, and a series 
of hunting-scenes, “The Meet,” “The 
Chase,” “In at the Death,” etc. At this 
present moment he is not improbably 
Sitting, spectacles on nose, reading of 
the triumph of George Frederick, the 
latest winner of the Derby, and how Mr. 
Cartwright shook hands with Custance 
—both men: feeling no doubt. an inch 
taller, though not heavier, it is to be 
hoped, in the case of the latter at least 
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—because they and George Frederick 
have attained to turf immortality. Who 
knows but that the secret of Mr. Mor- 
rison’s choice of residence lies in the fact 
that the Edinburgh races, the Scottish 
Derby, are celebrated on the sands of 
Musselburgh ? 


Il. 


One morning, as Mr. Morrison's serv- 
ant was leaving the room, carrying the 
breakfast-things with her, he said, “ Mary, 
if you have anything in the rooms up 
stairs, get them cleared out: the painters 
will be here to-day to paper and paint 
them.” 

Mary heard and obeyed. As she was 
a lineal descendant of Eve, it may be 
safely concluded that though she said 
nothing, she, like the lady's parrot, 
thought a great deal, especially when in 
the act of clearing out the rooms which 
were supposed to be empty. For it is not 
merely in an unused piece of ground or 
a vacant mind that rubbish will gather: 
if you have a room in your house that is 
uninhabited, toward it will gravitate, with 
the certainty of the tides, all manner of 


‘trash. So Mary found now. She had 


used these rooms as a “free toom” for 
everything she wished to put out of her 
way. But with the help of James the 
gardener she got them ready by noon 
for the painters, whom she expected every 
minute. They did not arrive, however, 
till 5 o’clock P. M., when they called and 
left their card in the shape of a large 
pail of water and a long, active-looking 
brush, and immediately retired. 

Mr. Morrison had previously visited 
the shop of the chief artist in house 
decoration in the town, and chosen pa- 
pers for a drawing-room and. bed-room, 
giving directions that the rooms should 
be painted in suitable style. The paint- 
er, communicating the fact of this order 
to his wife, she instantly suggested that 
Mr. Morrison must be going to be mar- 


tied; “No,” said the painter: “a man 


going to be married chooses paper dif- 
ferently.. Mr. Morrison just took what I 
put into his hand, and hardly looked at 
it.” And when the same startling hy- 
pothesis was proposed to Mary, she said, 
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“Nae fear: the maister kens when to let 
weel alane.” 

The painters went back and forward 
for about six weeks, at each visit giving 
the rooms what Mary called “‘a lick and 
a promise,” till at last the process was 
finished. Then Mr. Morrison paced the 
length and breadth of the floors and sent 
their exact measurement to an upholster- 
ing firm in Edinburgh, with an order for 
all the articles of furniture necessary for 
two such rooms; and the business was 
completed immediately, with no trouble 
to Mr. Morrison except paying the bill. 

A week after this, as he was leaving 
the house for his afternoon ride, he said, 
“Mary, my sister will be here at five: 
ask what she would like to eat or drink, 
and get it for her.” 

“Ye’re sister !’’ exclaimed Mary, fairly 
startled out of her usyal reticence: “I 
didna ken ye had a sister.” 

“TI have always known of her,” said 
Mr. Morrison, “but I have never seen 
her. She is my step-sister, and she’ll 
live in the rooms up stairs;” and he 
mounted and rode off. 

Mary had been convinced that the 
rooms were got up for her master’s own 
use when he felt inclined to use them: 
she had felt as sure of this as she was 
sure of anything, and to hear that they 
were to have a new inmate, a lady, was 
sufficiently surprising. 

“Will she be auld or young?” Mary 
said to herself, ‘“‘gude-tempered or bad? 
If she’s young she'll weary her life out 
here, and if she’s auld she'll worry it out, 
maybe, and mine too. And she’s to 
come at five? Weel, I’ll soon see what 
like she is, at ony rate.” It was five by 
the kitchen clock, which always took 
Time half.an hour by the forelock. 

Mary ran up stairs and made every- 
thing ready, putting flowers on the tables, 
and dusting all over where nothing was 
dusty. 

“She maun be ill off for a hame that 
she’s coming here,” Mary communed 
with herself. “No but the maister is a 
gude man, but he canna be fashed wi’ 
women: he disna ken how to give them 
the ordinary attention they look for. 
But we'll see, we'll see.” 
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At ‘night, when the young gardener. 
was in the kitchen at his supper; he said,,, 
“So the leddy’s come ?” 

“‘Ay,” said Mary. 

“And what’s she like ?” asked James, 

“Weel, she’s little and dark and quiet, 
and no ower twenty year auld; but what 
her character is of course I canna say; 
that’s a’ to come out in the bleaching yet.” 

Nothing very bad came out in the 
bleaching, there being nothing bad to 
come. Miss Morrison accommodated 
herself to the jogtrot routine of the house- 
hold. Indeed, it would have needed a 
woman with a stronger will than hers, 
and a power of self-assertion she had 
not, to have impinged upon it in any 
way. 

Mr. Morrison had no objection that 
his sister should live with him, but -he 
left her entirely to herself. He did not 
appear to take either interest in her or 
charge of her: they ate together, and 
spoke very little during meals, for Mr, 
Morrison stuck to his own habits; and 
for her, she stood in awe of her brother, 
and always felt a certain restraint in his 
presence that did not wear off. 

Jeanie Morrison was the only child of 
her father’s second marriage, and by the 
time she was ten years old both her pa- 
rents had died: she was sent to a school, 
where she stayed till the lady at the head 
of it died. When this occurred she wrote 
to her brother, proposing to reside with 
him. It seemed the best thing she could 
do: she had a nearer claim on him than 
on any other person in the world. 

And the girl did not weary her life out 
in the dead calm that surrounded. her: 
she and Mary drew together pretty close- 
ly, although the housekeeper never fora 
moment put the young lady on the same 
platform of importance as ‘the maister;” 
but Jeanie was not ingenious in finding 
out wrongs. She might have moped or 
sulked or grown dreary over the fact that 
her brother never thought of cultivating 
society on her account, or of exerting 
himself in any way to provide enjoyment 
for her suitable to her age, or even of 
taking much notice of her at all; or she 
might have broken into open and foolish 
rebellion against it; but she did not: she 
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‘was born with the blessed talent:of mak- 
ing the best of things. 

She had one taste apparently in com- 
mon with her brother: she spent hours 
in the garden among the flowers; but it 
was only apparently, for she loved the 
flowers, while he was a connoisseur, and 
between the lover and the connoisseur 
there is nothing in common. To her 
they were an inexhaustible mine of pleas- 
ure—to him they were a hobby. Itisa 
good thing when people have a hobby, 
but it is a great thing when they love if 
it be but the meanest flower that blows. 
But when you love anything, you don’t 
analyze or dissect it, or think how it 
could be changed or varied and im- 
proved; you don’t readily see faults in 
it; and, above all, you don’t call it by a 
long Latin name. Mr. Morrison did all 
these things by his flowers. 

If you admired one very much, a 
magnificent dahlia perhaps, he would 
say, “Well, we don’t call that a fine 
flower—it is too flat: a good specimen is 
perfectly circular in shape.”’ 

Looking at a violet, he would tell you 
that its eye was not sufficiently compact, 
or that it had a vicious streak or spot— 
the markings were not perfect. Think of 
connecting the idea of vice with a violet, 
and speaking of its compact eye as if it 
had been a little monster Cyclops! If 
ydu admired his daisies, he told you that 
they were good—yes, very good—and 
that they had become fashionable. Im- 
agine daisies in fashion! It is as bad as 
it would be to be told that a radiant little 
child of three years, who goes right to 
the centre of your heart as the crow 
flies, is fashionable. And if you asked 
what some of the new and brilliant beau- 
ties in the crowd were called, you were 
told a long name of ugly sound and dif- 
ficult pronunciation. Who gave the roses 
their name? or the violets, the honey- 
suckles—the ‘“‘wee modest crimson-tip- 
pit flower, the gowan wet wi’ morning 
dew"? Neither a philosopher, nor a lin- 
guist, nor a retired W. S. with a hobby, 
we may be sure: a poet, a lover and a 


master in the inner guild of Nature’s: 


craft it must have been. 
Staid and dull as the little town was, 
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it came,on Jeanie with all the force of 
novelty, it looked so old-fashioned, and 
such queer old-world-looking people were 
to. be ‘seen in its streets: there were 
many wonderfully quiet lives passed in 
it, as in every little country-town—a very 
great deal quieter than her own, quiet as 
it was with no very close companionship 
but that of the flowers, and having Mary 
as her only intimate friend. She made 
sketches of picturesque places and pic- 
turesque people. She sketched the three 
bridges with the Esk gliding below them, 
dark and spotted with foam like a leop- 
ard stealing on through the grass and 
trees. From the old bridge, said to have 
been constructed by the Romans—and it 
looks substantial enough to have been 
the work of the men who built for im- 
mortality—she often saw the fishwives 
washing on the sands; and they were a 
group ready made for an artist in their 
own peculiar garb of dark woolen mul- 
tifold petticoats and jacket, with a close- 
fitting snowy cap: working among the 
witch-like cauldrons in which they heat- 
ed the water they used, their handsome ro- 
bust forms looked the very impersonation 
of physical strength, and were not to be 
regarded without admiration and envy. 
Or from her windows she could sit and 
gaze out at the sea, across to Fife with 
its hills and its little old towns sleeping 
in the sunshine, and up to Leith or down 
to Berwick Law. At night she delighted 
to watch the light on the island of Inch 
Keith appearing or disappearing : watch- 
ing it far into the gloaming of a summer 
evening, or in the deep mirk of a winter 
night, might give almost any one a mo- 
ral-reflecting turn; or gazing across the 
links to where Cromwell and his Ironsides 
encamped after the battle of Dunbar, or 
even contemplating people of the period 
playing golf on the same spot. 

After Jeanie had been some years with 
her brother she felt still on the original 
terms of constraint with him. Mr. Mor- 
rison had come to the conclusion that 
her shyness was stupidity, and when she 
made any remark that he did not think 
pregnant with wisdom he never hesitated 
to snuff her out—a process which very 
few people enjoy, however stupid they 
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may be, which rarely if ever does much 
good, and under which the blood often 
stole into Miss Morrison's face—a thing 
which her brother did not notice: if he 
had, would he have been pained or sur- 
prised, or both? Certainly, at least, he 
was not a man to have felt pleased in 
finding out that he had this cruel power 
over another human being. If Jeanie 
had been possessed of strength and in- 
dependence of will, if she had been ob- 
tuse in her perceptions and had a fair 
measure of self-assertion, or if she had 
been a smart, managing woman, deter- 
mined to have her own way, and not at 
all mindful of the wounds she might re- 
ceive in the battle for it, she would have 
transmogrified Mr. Morrison, his habits, 
his house, his everything that was his, in 
spite of him; and he would have liked 
her all the better for it, and have been im- 
pressed by what he would have thought 
her talents. But she was none of these 
things: she was very gentle and unas- 
suming. 

Though thus living so entirely among 
the untrodden ways, Jeanie was not alto- 
gether unnoticed or unloved. In point 
of fact, about this time she got several 
love-letters, but as they were written by 
some person not known to her, even by 
sight, she did not answer them. Yet 
they were letters she read‘with consider- 
able interest. Not letters to be ashamed 
of, she thought more about these letters 
than she approved of, but it never occur- 
red to her to answer them: she had been 
too well brought up in the strictest sect of 
propriety for that, though, even if it had 
occurred to her as a thing that could be 
done, she would not liave had the cour- 
age to doit. And the hint was taken: 
the letters ceased. Besides the writer of 
these letters some other person, also un- 
known, had sent her a valentine every 
Valentine’s Day since she had resided 
with her brother. They were always 
addressed by the same hand, therefore 
she supposed they came from the same 
source ; but whoever sent them made no 
other sign. 

Although Mr. Morrison as nearly as 
possible ignored his sister, there were 
cases when he would have felt called on 
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to interfere; as, for instance, when on 
the morning of one fourteenth of Feb. 
ruary, Mary, by reason of advancing 
years and her faculties beginning to be on 
the wane, put her master’s letters down 
in the usual manner on his table, and 
among them Miss Morrison's valentine, 
which she had not noticed. Mr. Mor- 
rison proceeded to open his letters much 
as a cook breaks eggs for a pudding: 
“Crack!” each went, and he flung away 
the shell. But as often as not when he 
finished reading one he gave a slight 
grunt. At length “Crack!’’ went the 
shell of the valentine. Was Mr. Mor- 
rison, flower-fancier, cynic, W. S. and 
man on the shady side of fifty, still open 
to a silly compliment? It is to be feared 
he was. For several seconds he thought 
the thing had been sent to him. It was 
beautiful of its kind, and expensive no 
doubt. There was some intricate and 
airy device in the centre, over which were 
elegantly lithographed the words, ‘My 
Love’s Portrait,”’ below it the lines— 

I wish I were a dying tone, 

To dwell on thine ear when the music is gone, 
and all round was a wreath of flowers 
nearly as fine as he himself could have 
supplied. Fumbling with it, Mr. Mor- 
rison found accidentally that the centre 
device could be lifted up, and beneath it 
was a very miniature mirror in which he 
saw his own sharp-featured, well-tanned 
countenance, wearing an expression half 
of contempt, half of “ Well,-some-per- 
son - must- think - that-I-am-not-yet-past- 
this-kind-of-thing"’-ishness. _ Naturally, 
he took up the broken shell of such a 
pretty egg to look at the writing of the 
address, and behold it was for Miss Mor- 
rison, who entered at the moment and 
sat down to make the breakfast. 

“See,” he said, tossing it over to her, 
“I opened it by mistake: who sends 
trash of that kind here ?” 

“T don’t know,” she said. 

“Tt is rank impertinence,” he said: 
“see that you take no notice of it.” 

“T take notice of it! How could if 
I wished to do so?” 

“Things of that kind ought not to 
come here,” he said. 

“How can I help it?” she asked. 
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“Well, I don’t say you can help it. 
‘A dying tone, to dwell on your ear when 
the music is gone!’ The great fool! I 
dare say it must be the fellow who blows 
that infernal bugle at all hours: I have 
a mind to get him put down as a nui- 
sance.”” 

“There may be people who like mu- 
sic,” suggested Jeanie. . 

“Then they ought to be put down 
along with him.” 

And there was some reason in this. A 
healthy lad, barely out of his teens, with a 
taste for practicing very melancholy and 
distressing music on the bugle, is not the 
delight of his neighborhood ; and some- 
times the performance was prolonged to 
such a pitch that a person of a very im- 
pressible nature might have been so work- 
ed upon by it as to walk right into the 
sea and forget to come out again. 

Whether the musician was the author 
of the valentine or not, is unknown, but 
it does not seem very likely, unless the 
tender passion had developed itself in 
him at a very early age, indeed, for this 
was the eighth valentine of the series, 
and the bugle-player who broke the 
echoes with his long-drawn plaintive 
notes, and hardly let them go to sleep 
again, was not at the end of his second 
decade. 


Ill. 


Mr. Morrison had but a poorish opin- 
ion of the fairer and weaker half of 
creation, and probably he thought Mary, 
his housekeeper, servant and domestic 
providence rolled in one, a very unim- 
portant character in the world; but he 
was doomed to be undeceived. There is 
a power to which men and women, and 
even the best made machines, must bow. 
This knowledge had been impressed on 
Mr. Morrison in his childhood, and all 
through life the fact had been proved to 
him before his eyes; yet when Time, 
with a little help from puffy, changeable 
spring weather, put a screw on Mary’s 
tight shoulder, and screwed and dragged 
at it as if he meant to bring it out of the 
socket, Mr. Morrison's feeling was much 
More of surprise and annoyance than it 
need have been if he had ever realized 
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the truth of what he had been taught 
and seen. 

Mary, however, did not shut her eyes 
to facts. Unlike many people, she did 
not seek to cling to her position and 
emoluments when no longer able to fill 
the one or work for the other; and she 
had all along keenly felt and richly en- 
joyed the dignity of being “Mr. Mor- 
rison's housekeeper.” She magnified 
her office, but she did not magnify her- 
self. Nothing she ever did in all her 
reign became her more than her man- 
ner of abdicating.~ 

“Give up ?” said Mr. Morrison. “ Non- 
sense! It’s only a slight twinge of rheu- 
matism, which will wear off in a little.” 

“ Put twenty-five to forty, Mr. Morrison, 
and what does that make?” asked Mary. 

“Age is not a question of time,” said 
he, “but of constitution. Perhaps you 
never heard of the Highland gentleman 
who was ruined, and at the age of sixty- 
three entered the army, rose to distinc- 
tion, returned with a fortune, and lived 
till he was considerably more than a 
hundred ?” 

“No, sir, I never heard o’ him: there's 
no mony armies made up o’ men at that 
age, I’m thinking.” 

“Well, perhaps not ; but you are good 
for many a day to come: get your niece 
toremain. Would that notdo?’ Mary 
in the emergency had got a niece to take 
her place. 

“Weel, sir, it might do, but she’s gawn 
to be married.” 

“She’s a fool,” said Mr. Morrison: 
“she would be much better here.” 

“But, ye see, she doesna think that, 
and there’s a gude deal to be said on 
baith sides. She’s no like the herd’s wife 
frae the Pentland Hills I had a visit o’ 
the other day, who said ‘she wondered 
what folk married for? She had a’ the 
wark to do she ever had; in addition a 
bairn to keep; and nae wages at the end 
o’ the half year;’’’ and in spite of her 
rheumatism Mary could not help laugh- 
ing at this summing up of matrimony, 
especially coming direct from the home 
of the ‘Gentle Shepherd,” 


Habbie’s How, 
Where a’ the sweets 0’ spring and Nature grow. 
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“Quite right,” said Mr. Morrison. “ You 
should tell your niece that.” 

There is no doubt Mary told her niece 
this—she enjoyed telling it to any one— 
but, as will readily be supposed, it had 
no effect. The young woman married, 
and she herself carried out her purpose 
of retiring, and went to live with another 
niece she had in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Eskbank Cottage. 

She went cheerfully, but no human 
being ever consciously did work for the 
last time —especially work into which 
they had put heart and soul and con- 
science — or resigned a long-filled and 
honorable post, without a great swell 
of emotion; and we may be sure “Mr. 
Morrison's Mary,” as she was called, 
was no exception, but she did it cheer- 
fully and without saying much about it. 
She first looked into Miss Morrison's 
room and said, “Good-bye: I’m no gawn 
to say muckle, in case I break down.” 

Jeanie said good-bye almost coldly, 
and did not even rise from her seat, but 
when the door was fairly shut ske broke 
down and cried on Mary’s departure. 

Whatever Mr. Morrison was, he was 
always gentlemanly in his dealings as 
regarded money -matters, and he gave 
his old servant a pension, to her surprise : 
it was what she never expected. It is 
always those who deserve most who ex- 
pect least, and Mary's gratitude was 
most lively. 

Mr. Morrison advertised for ‘‘ A house- 
keeper to a gentleman.” The words 
were few and to the point, he thought. 
But, firstly, what is a housekeeper? and, 
secondly, what is a gentleman? A house- 
keeper may be anything between a lady 
draped in silk, and pinked out with rib- 
bons, expecting a salary of a hundred or 
two a year, and intending to bestow her 
company as well as her services, and a 
domestic drudge ready to do, be or suf- 
fer in any way for humble -wages. As 
to the word gentleman, it might mean 
the head of the untitled nobility of Eng- 
land or a small shopkeeper in the back 
street of a little country-town. Still, Mr. 
Morrison did not realize that it was the 
vagueness of his own words that brought 
down on him a perfect snowstorm of let- 
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ters from ladies of birth and, education, 
with monograms and crests, asking the 
amount of accommodation contained.in 
his mansion, and if he kept a carriage, 
down to elderly widows and maidens 
offering to take him and his concerns in 
hand for six pounds in the half year, and 
“all found.” 

But if the will of the lord high chan- 
cellor of England, the late Lord West- 
bury, written out by his own hand, has © 
given rise to several lawsuits to deter- 
mine its interpretation, there is less oc- 
casion for surprise that Mr. Morrison's 
advertisement should have been capable 
of a wide meaning. 

Mr. Morrison grew exasperated. over 
the heaps of answers to his advertise- 
ment, and threw most of them, away 
without going through the ceremony of 
opening them; and finally engaged.a 
woman he knew nothing about on: the 
ground that she looked respectable and 
suitable. But appearances are deceitful. 
Small things control great: a nutshell 
of the most diminutive order inserted be- 
low a horse’s saddle may lead to a great 
catastrophe, and Mr. Morrison found 
that his temper and his digestive organs 
were thrown completely out of order, and 
acted and reacted on each other, all be- 
cause meals did not come on the table 
of their own accord, well cooked and to 
the stroke of a minute. In fine, before 
a great lapse of time the housekeeper 
was found in a state which even a very 
charitable person could only describe as 
drunk and incapable. 

It might have been thought.Mr. Mor- 
rison would have learned a lesson from 
this—a lesson not to trust to his own in- 
fallibility in matters out of his beat: Bear 
in mind that he had turned his fiftieth 
year, and after that the average human 
being has difficulty in learning; not that 
it is impossible, but it isimprobable. He 
did not take council with his sister or 
any other lady, neither did he advertise. 
The “old soldier’ threw herself gallant- 
ly into the breach till a younger substi- 


‘tute could be got, and! Mr. Morrison's 


want having been bruited abroad in the 
district, applicants were not wanting for 
tte vacant post. 
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If they came at an inopportune time, 
woe betide them! ‘as at the dinner-hour, 
or just before or after Mr. Morrison’s nap. 
During it they were not admitted: the 
old soldier knew better. When they were 
admitted they. were often glad, if at all 
timid, to back out from the interview as 
soon as possible. Mr. Morrison had a 
few brief pointed questions which he ex- 
pected them to answer with the logical 
precision of the late John Stuart Mill. 

First, he would say, “Can you cook ?” 

“Well, sir’ —the answer would run 
something in this form—“well, sir, the 
last place I was in—Mr. Campbell was 
the gentleman’s name—they lived out 
about Pinkie—he had a lairge garden 


-too—he was an old gentleman, Mr. 


Campbell, but there was a young Mr. 
Campbell—him and his wife cam’ every 
summer—maybe no just every summer, 
but gie near hand it; and Mrs. Campbell 
used to say— 

Here Mr. Morrison would fix the irrel- 
evant candidate with his eye and repeat 
in impatient, emphatic tones, “Can you 
cook 2” 

The applicant, getting nervous and 
flurried, and rubbing the handle of her 
umbrella, would begin again: “In my 
first place, sir—that’s a gie while syne 
now—eh, how time gangs !—the mistress 
used to say, ‘ Janet,’ she used to say—” 

“Can you cook ?” reiterated Mr. Mor- 
rison. 

“T’m coming to that, sir—” 

“You had better go to the kitchen,” 
Mr. Morrison would say, fairly at the end 
of his small stock of patience.— That 
woman was a fool,”’ he said to Mary the 
next time she came into the sitting-room. 

“She was nervous, sir,” said Mary. 

“Well, there are no nervous women 
coming here.” 

Mr. Morrison trusted greatly—indeed 
entirely—to his own ‘powers of discrim- 
ination and judgment. He considered 
himself a good judge of character—most 
people consider themselves that—but his 
opinions were not propped by phrenol- 
ogy or any other semi-empirical science. 
There was no nonsense about Mr. Mor- 
rison: he did not look at the heads of 
the candidates who presented themselves 
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ony this. occasion: ‘ He hardly looked at 
their faces: what weighed chiefly with 
him were their utterances. 

At length there came to him the very 
thing he was in search of —a woman 
who could speak to the point. She ar- 
rived at a happy moment: she did not 
interfere with his dinner or his nap or 
his ride. He said, “Can you cook?” 
This question was Mr. Morrison’s piece 
ade résistance, because he considered that 
if a man does not think of what he is 
going to put in his stomach, he is a fool, 
and not to be trusted with the other con- 
cerns of life. 

“Can you cook ?” 

as Yes. ” 

“Can you do all the other things in a 
house ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Where were you last ?” 

“At Mr. Shaw’s of Oatlands.” 

“How long were you there ?” 

“Six years; and she handed him a 
paper, being a certificate of good cha- 
racter from Mr. Shaw. 

“That is quite satisfactory,” he said, 
and then and there engaged her as the 
presiding genius of the kitchen, and con- 
gratulated himself on having secured a 
treasure who knew when to speak, what 
to say, and when to hold her tongue. 


IV. 


Miss Morrison rejoiced that order was 
once more to be restored after the short 
troubled reign of the drunken woman. 
She went into the kitchen to make the 
acquaintance of the new incumbent on 
the day of her installment, having been 
often in the habit of visiting Mary in her 
own dominions. Mary’s upright, hon- 
orable character and broad kindly sa- 
gacity always made a crack with her a 
pleasure ; not that she could strip a story 
of irrelevances either, or that she did not 
often repeat herself—although she never 
erred in this way to Mr. Morrison, hav- 
ing the sense to suit herself to her com- 
pany—but Jeanie-liked to hear her speak, 
and she was one of the kind of women 
whose presence always gives a feeling 
of comfort and security. 

“TI think,” Miss Morrison said, “my 
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brother told me your name is Margaret 
Robertson ?” 

“Have you any objections to that 
name?’ Margaret Robertson said in a 
cold sharp tone. 

Jeanie looked at the new servant in 
surprise, and said, ‘“‘No; why should I ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, but I do know 
what you don’t seem to know—that a 
kitchen is no place for a lady.” 

“T don’t think Iam doing any harm 
here,” said Jeanie gently, ‘and I would 
like to make a friend of you.” 

“People had better make friends of 
their equals,” rejoined the housekeeper 
in a semi-defiant tone. 

“T would like to make a friend of ev- 
ery one. I pity—” 

“Keep your pity till it is asked for.” 

“I was not going to say that I pitied 
you,” Jeanie explained; and she stood 
a minute, but Margaret disappeared into 
her bedroom and shut the door of it. 

Miss Morrison went out into the gar- 
den to recover herself and muse among 
the flowers. Margaret Robertson was 


evidently peculiar, and not peculiarly 


agreeable. ‘“‘She surely is not well,” 
Jeanie thought, “or she may have lived 
among people who were continually find- 
ing fault and hitting at her, and her 
temper has been exasperated: when we 
know each other better she may be dif- 
ferent. What a strange look she has in 
her eyes! They seem as if they had 
been thoroughly jumbled up, and had 
not had time to settle again. It is sad 
to have to go among strangers and work 
if one is not able ;” and the gentle, com- 
passionate girl resolved to do her best to 
make a friend of the new inmate. 

Next morning she said to her brother, 
“TI think Margaret, the new servant, is 
surely not in good health.” 

“How ?” he said. ‘I see no signs of 
that: she may be thin, but she evidently 
has the kind of tough, wiry constitution 
that never wears out. She is not com- 
plaining, is she ?” 

“No, but I think her face has a look 
of suffering in it.” 

“I dare say: you think a good many 
things. That woman will live till she is 
a hundred.” 
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Whatever else the woman did or left 
undone—and of these things: Mr. Mor- 
rison was no judge—she cooked, and 
she cooked well. No doubt she was ex- 
ceedingly mysterious: she generally look- 
ed as if her mind were a hundred miles 
away, while she noticed everything with 
a quickness that was remarkable, and 
she seemed to be shod with list: her 
footfall was never heard. This in a lov- 
able person you love, but in disagreeable 
people it has a startling and disagreeable 
effect when they come and go like a spirit, 
although better, perhaps, than when they 
have a tramp like an elephant’s, resound- 
ing and making a house vibrate in all 
its corners. There may be music ina 
footstep, but there was no music of any. 
kind about this woman: she was all 
harsh dissonance. Language she made 
a very sparing use of: it seemed to have 
been given her not only to conceal her 
thoughts, but her history. She never 
mentioned a friend or relative, or spoke 
of a human being she had known in the 
course of her life. No letters came for 
her: she had no visitors, nor did she ever 
go out except from necessity,’not even 
to church. That was one good quality 
she had: she was no hypocrite—a pre- 
tence of religion would have made her 
too thoroughly disagreeable. And not- 
withstanding Miss Morrison’s many gen- 
tle attempts to win her to a softer mood, 
she never wavered in her apparent reso- 
lution to keep her and every one else at 
arm’s length. But Mr. Morrison thought 
well of her—few people are absolutely 
without an admirer—and he said, ‘She 
was an excellent servant: she held her 
tongue, and did what ‘she was bidden;” 
and his sister endured the hard, stern, 
repelling presence in the house as best 
she might. 

Mary, the old soldier, called once or 
twice on her successor, but her reception 
was such that she was not induced to re- 
peat her visits, and she said to her niece, 
as the result of her observation, “ There’s 
a history ahint yon woman if a’ was 
kent: there’s been a breakdown in her 
life somewhere. It’s no my opinion she’s 
aye been a servant: she has wee hands, 
and I can see she kens heaps o’ things 
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that I ken naething aboot, and she has 
been mair accustomed to command than 


obey. It’s no my place to speak, but I 


wonder the maister doesna see she’s no 
the thing. She’s in hiding or I’m mis- 
ta’en, and folk dinna hide themselves for 
onything that’s gude.” 

James, the young gardener, had to 
submit to the bitter iron rule in the kitch- 
en, swallowing his food in discomfort, 
and having a word occasionally flung at 
his head as an ill-natured person might 
fling a bone to a dog; and these words 
were so rare that they were all the more 
startling when they came. 

“She’s a queer woman, that house- 
keeper,” the gardener said to Miss Mor- 
rison one day in the garden. 

“Yes,” said Jeanie, “she is peculiar, 
and I doubt not happy.” 

“No happy!” said James; “she is 
cheap o’d. Wha does she try to make 
happy? I’m never a minute langer in 
the kitchen than I can help.” 

“But she has her good points too, 
James.” 

“Maybe, but ye wad need a micro- 
scope tosee them. I dare say she maun 
hae committed murder afore she cam’ 
here: she’s fit for that or anything else. 
What’s she so ferred for being seen for ?”” 

“Well, plenty of people have a natural 
dislike to society, and she has a very 
high temper; but she’s not so bad as all 
that.” 

“She’s bad enough,” said the youth. 
“Mary used to speak o’ folk coming out 
in the bleaching, o’d she comes out 
without bleaching. The maister should 
set her to smoke.tobacco in the green- 
houses: she wad hae the pleasure o’ 
killing the insects, and maybe soothe 
hersel’ at the same time.” 

“She is much to be pitied, poor crea- 
ture!” said Miss Morrison. 

“Deed, I wadna waste pity on her,” 
said the gardener; “and I may just tell 
ye, Miss Morrison, that she never was 
wi’ Mr. Shaw. Naebody at Oatlands 
kens onything about her.” 

“Indeed !” said Jeanie, startled. 

“It’s true,” James said; “and ye should 
tellthe maister. Six yearsina place! I 
dinna believe she was ever six months: 

Vor. XVI.—z1 
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naebody wad put up wi’ her for six weeks, 
or I'm sair mista’en.” 

Jeanie pondered over the information 
she had got from the gardener, but she 
did not at once transmit it to her brother. 
It was a bold stroke in this woman to 
forge a certificate in the name of a per- 
son within easy reach, the falseness of 
which might be revealed any day; but 
Jeanie’s thoughts wandered round this 
question : “If Mr. Morrison turned away 
his servant, where could she go? what 
would become of her?” Nothing but the 
shortsightedness of desperation could 
have prompted the false certificate ; and 
although Jeanie hated the sin and had 
no reason to love the sinner, yet she was 
filled with a merciful compassion for her, 
and thought that time and kindness might 
work a change, as a constant dropping 
wears the rock, 

The knot of her perplexity was to be 
cut in a striking and unexpected way. 
One evening Miss Morrison saw that 
Margaret was ill; at least, she either was 
ill, or, as she suspected from recent ex- 
perience, drunk, and she went into the 
kitchen to see her the-last thing before 
going to bed, at the risk, she was per- 
fectly aware, of being ordered out of it. 
The housekeeper was leaning against the 
wall in an attitude of suffering, and her 
face had a look of acute suffering in it. 

“You are ill?” Miss Morrison said. 

“T’ll be better immediately,” she an- 
swered in cool, repelling tones. 

“Would you not sit down or go to 
bed ?” 

ab No.” 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“Nothing. I think, Miss Morrison, 
when you have a room to stay in, you 
might stay in it.” 

“So I might if you were not ill.” 

“The pain will pass off. I prefer be- 
ing alone.” 

“Is it very severe? Iam so sorry for 
you: let me help you into bed.” 

“No, I'm better.” 

“If you grow worse during the night, 
what will you do?” 

“T’m better: I'll sleep.” 

“Would you not let me stay with 
y ‘ou ?” 
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“oe No.” 

“Then I'll tie a cord to one of the 
bells, and if you want anything, ring and 
I'll come instantly. I’m sorry to leave 
you;” and she went up stairs, wonder- 
ing at a nature so different from her 
own. What a strength of will this wo- 
man had! and what an experience she 
must have had that apparently she had 
no faith in or love for her fellow-crea- 
tures! Not even suffering seemed able 
to subdue her. 

“What if she die in the night ?” Jeanie 
said to herself. But there was no pres- 
ent appearance of that, and probably she 
had had attacks of this kind before, and 
would be better in the morning, as she 
had said. 

Still, Miss Morrison could not sleep, 
and about one o'clock she slipped down 
stairs, and going to the housekeeper’s 
room looked in without being observed. 
She was tossing restlessly, never a mo- 
ment still, and moaning. Her eyes were 
shut: suddenly she opened them and 
springing up, glared when she saw her 
visitor standing at the door. “What 
right have you to be here?” she said in 
excited tones. 

“IT was anxious about you, and came 
to see how you were,” Jeanie said gently. 

The woman fell back on the bed with 
her eyes shut again, and a single tear 
forced its way out between the lids. 

“Margaret,” Jeanie said very softly, 
“T’ll be back in a minute: I’m going out 
to send James for the doctor.” 

She ran to the stable and called to 
James, who, being fast asleep in the loft 
above, was not to be roused in any such 
perfunctory manner. She had to ascend 
and shake him by the shoulder : “ James, 
Margaret is very ill: will you run for the 
doctor 7” 

James rubbed his eyes quietly and 
said. “I dinna ken if I will. If she dees, 
wha'll miss her? Her room’s better than 
her company, ony day.” _—~ 

“Go at once, and don’t think of that 
just now.” 

When she got back Margaret was 
breathing hard and fast, but no experi- 
ence told Miss Morrison that this was the 
closing effort of the breaking wheels. 
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The dying woman started upand clutch- 
ed the bed-clothes with both hands; then 
she suddenly seized Jeanie’s hand, wrung 
it hard, and looked into her face with a 
strange hunted look not to be forgotten, 
In another moment she sank back on 
the pillows, dead. ; 

It was the first time the young girl had 
ever been in the presence of death, and 
she fell on her knees and stroked the 
little hard-worked hand that lay on the 
bed, to stir nevermore—the hand that at 
the last moment had seemed to seek hu- 
man sympathy. She was moved to tears 
of compassion for the creature that had 
lived and died apparently at bay, and, 
profoundly awestruck, went into the gar- 
den—out from the heavy atmosphere 
and the awful z¢ that was lying there, 
into the calm cool twilight, where the 
stillness of the night and the freshness 
of a summer morning met. Everything 
was resting, even the flowers, which 
might not be supposed to need rest, see- 
ing they toil not, neither do they spin, 
but when they get out from under the 
sun’s gaze yet love to rest and be fed by 
the soft silent dew. 

Turning to go in, she met the doctor 
near the gate, accompanied by James, 
When told he was no longer needed the 
doctor felt annoyed, for had he not been 
roused out of a sound sleep, which no 
man ever needed more? He returned 
to bed, and resumed the thread of his 
nap as quickly as possible: he was ac- 
quainted with death. 

“Weel,” said James in an awed tone, 
“I didna think she wad dee—the like 0’ 
her seldom dees—but I’m no gawn to 
pretend I’m vext. I’Jl can gang into the 
kitchen now without getting a glower 0’ 
a look enough to spain a calf.” 

“There was something about her I 
liked,” said Miss Morrison. 

“ There’s something about a’ body that 
ye like, though,” thought James. Then 
he said: “Maybe I had better gang for 
Mary: if she had deed, I wadna won- 
dered. It’s aye useful, gude folk that 
dee: the like o’ Mary should never 
either grow auld or dee.” : 

And the old soldier stood gallantly to 
her colors again for a time. It does in- 
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deed seem a pity that people like her 
should ever grow old. 

When Mr. Morrison became aware of 
what had happened in the night, he 
maintained that with her constitution the 
woman ought to have lived till she was 
a hundred. “But of course if she was 
attacked by organic disease, that was 
different. Well, he had lost a good 
servant.” 6 

And his sister was magnanimous 
enough to withhold from him still the 
knowledge she had of the forged cer- 
tificate, even although it would have 
proved her opinion of the deceased to 
be right and his wrong; and that is a 
temptation which is sometimes yielded 
to. But why speak ill of the dead when 
itcannot in any shape serve the living? 
Margaret Robertson was buried in In- 
veresk churchyard, and her history—if 
history she had—was buried with her: no 
one in the district knew anything of her. 
Asmall trunk containing some clothes, 
a Bible and four card photographs—two 
apparently of herself, one as a girl and 
one older; the others represented a mid- 
dle-aged lady and a lad verging on man- 
hood—were all that was left behind her: 
there was no money except a few shillings, 
and no letters or papers of any kind. 


Vv 


A week or two after the death of Mr. 
Morrison’s housekeeper, Miss Morrison 
was hovering near the gate among the 
flowers at a time when her brother was 
away riding. A gentleman came up to 
the gate and knocked, and she went to 
see what he wanted. 

He was a man of middle height, with 
fair hair, a reddish beard, and genial, 
kindly expression. “Are you the lady 
of the house ?” he asked. 

“T live here: Mr. Morrison is not in at 
present.” 

“I think perhaps you'll do as well as 
Mr. Morrison,” he said. ‘I came to 
ask about a person who was here—Mar- 
garet Robertson Boyd.” 

Jeanie’s eyes were instantly riveted on 
his face. “I know you,” she said: “ your 
carte as a boy is among her things.” 

“Indeed!” he said, and he flushed vis- 
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ibly. ‘May I ask in what capacity she 
lived here ?” 

“She was the servant—or housekeeper 
she was called.” 

“Ay, ay, poor woman!” he said half 
to himself; then to Miss Morrison he 
said, “‘ Perhaps you would be so good as 
let me see the carte you spoke of.” 

“Certainly,” she said. “Come in, will 
you?” And they went in. 

She brought the cartes. “ This one,” 
she said, “is the one I take for you: I 
recognized you at once.” 

“Well,” he said, “that was me years 
ago: I must be very much changed, 
surely.” 

“Yes, very much, but it is the same 
face,” she said, looking from the carte 
to him, and from him to the carte, much 
as if they had both been bits of card- 
board; “and this is Margaret Robert- 
son ?” 

He looked earnestly at the two cartes. 
“Yes,” he said, “it is the person I am in 
search of.” 

“But,” she said, “you know surely— 
you know that—” 

“Yes,” he said in low'tones, “I know 
that she is dead: it was seeing her death 
in a newspaper that brought me here.” 

Jeanie wondered .who had recorded 
this death in the newspapers — how it 
was known to any one who knew her: 
she also began to wonder in what rela- 
tion this man stood to Margaret Rob- 
ertson, and she waited for him to say 
more. 

“How did she happen to come here ?” 
he asked. 

“I do not know: she must have heard 
of the situation, and when she came my 
brother engaged her without making any 
inquiries about her, he was so pleased 
because she spoke so little: she always 
spoke little.” 

“‘ How changed she must have been !” 
he said. “She used to be a bright, clev- 
er girl, and the life of the house. I may 
say I am her brother. Hers is a sad 
story which I can hardly tell you. Years 
ago she disappeared from home, and no 

efforts we could make would bring her 
back. She hid herself and dropped our 
name, seldom staying long in one place. 
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Many times I tried to trace her. That 
is my mother’s portrait,” he said, look- 
ing at the other photograph, “and won- 
derfully like her at that time. She died 
of a broken heart: she never got over the 
loss of Margaret—the living loss;” and 
there came a look of suppressed anguish 
into the man’s face that was touching. 

“Did she look happy ?” he asked earn- 
estly—so earnestly that Jeanie’s eyes fill- 
ed with tears. 

“She was not long here,” she said, 
“and she must have been suffering most 
of the time from the disease she died of, 
so that she could not look very happy.” 

“She could not be happy, I doubt,” he 
said sadly. “She had a very proud, pe- 
culiar temper, but I loved her—I loved 
her very dearly.” 

Jeanie was silent. Her sympathy for 
the man before her was great, but it 
seemed to her that there was no point in 
the history of Margaret Robertson during 
the brief time she had known her that, 
consistently with truth, could be dwelt 
upon with pleasure or give comfort; and 
she was silent. 

“She did not soften, did she? Was 
she the same to the last ?”’ he asked. 

“TI think not: I think there was a 
change before she died, she pressed my 
hand so hard and looked so eagerly. I 
‘ was with her to the end.” 

“Well, I'll not detain you longer, and 
I am very grateful to you for what you 
did for her,” he said rising. 

“TI did nothing,” Jeanie said—“ really 
nothing. Perhaps you would wish to take 
these with you ?”’ referring to the cartes. 

“Yes,” he said, “I'll take hers: may I 
leave my mother’s and my own? If 
you ever look at them, they will remind 
you of our gratitude for your kindness 
to her. If my mother had lived, she 
would have come to you herself. I knew 
her thoroughly: I have a habit of always 
thinking of my mother as alive.” 

“I did nothing needing gratitude,” said 
Jeanie, “but I'll keep the photographs.” 

“Thank you,” he said; “and there is 
my card. Perhaps you'll give it to Mr. 
Morrison, and say I°ll be glad to see him 
if he is in our quarter.” 

“My brother goes very little from 
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home,” said Jeanie, “but I'll tell him 
your message.” 

Miss Morrison expected her brother 
would be interested in this information, 
but he was not. It was curious what 
Mr. Morrison took an interest in, and 
what he did not take an interest in. 

“A gentleman, was he, did you say? 
Well, there are different kinds of gentle. 
men. She was a peculiar woman, no 
doubt, but a good servant, from which | 
infer she had never been a lady: ladies 
are generally useless,” said Mr. Morrison, 

“He left his card for you, and said he 
would be glad to see you if you were in ° 
his neighborhood,” Jeanie remarked. 

“TI dare say he would. Does he think 
I have either time or inclination to call 
upon the relatives of all my deceased 
servants ?”” 

“The name on the card,” said Jeanie, 
“is Mr. Charles Boyd, Countesswells.” 

“Boyd, Countesswells!” exclaimed Mr. 
Morrison. ‘“ Why, that’s the great man- 
ufacturing firm near Paisley. She wasa 
sister of his, did you say? But stop: 
they dre quite new people. His grand- 
father worked with an old scarlet militia- 
coat on his back for five shillings a week. 
I could have sworn she did not come of 
a race of drones: blood had been too 
strong for circumstances.” 

Mr. Morrison took a matter-of-fact view 
of the case: not so his sister. The look 
of the dying woman haunted her. Had 
it signified repentance, or a yearning for 
kindred, or despair, or pity for herself? 
or was she past consciousness, and was 
it only the outcome of physical suffering? 
Who could tell ? 

“Was it not strange,” Miss Morrison 
said to Mary, to whom she related the 
circumstances, ‘that with ome and 
kindred anxious to receive her, she 
should prefer to live and die a servant 
among strangers, and never waver in 
her resolution ?” 

“T'll warrant,” said Mary, “she wa- 
vered often enough, but pride wadna let 
her gie in: she had the pride o’ Lucifer. 
I was aye sure she hadna been a servant 
a’ her days. It was a sorry downcome 
for her.” 

“I think she was morally insane,” said 
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Jeanie: “I should have thought her men- 
tally insane, but she never showed a sign 
of it.” 

“Naething ailed her but pride and ill- 
nature,” said Mary. “My wonder is, 
how she got through the world so far, 
wi’ baith her elbows stuck out on each 
side o’ her.” 

“Poor thing! she had a sad, sad life, 
and it might have been so different. I 
wish, Mary, you had seen her brother: 
he was most unlike her.” 

“Ay, she had been the black sheep o’ 
the family: mony a gude flock has a 
black sheep in it.” 

The sympathy of the ladies of the 
neighborhood was by this time so much 
roused on behalf of Mr. Morrison that 
more than one of them ventured un- 
asked to recommend “an exceeding- 
ly suitable person” to him as house- 
keeper; and he was wise enough to take 
advice, and became possessed, not in- 
deed of a person of consummate wisdom 
—he could hardly expect that—-but of 
an honest, upright, good-natured woman, 
who could cook and did not annoy him 
with an overpowering conversational gift. 
That was all he wanted, and once more 
Eskbank Cottage resumed the even ten- 
or of its way, and the old soldier finally 
retired, gratified in heart that Mr. Mor- 
rison had got a good servant. There 
was no petty smallness about Mary: she 
had not felt her own importance swelled 
by the difficulty of getting a successor. 
She had been genuinely sorry for it, and 
felt happy and at rest now that “the 
maister” was suited. 


VI. 


Mr. Morrison was suited, and his do- 
mestic concerns were again wound up to 
go for any length of time, apparently. 

February came round again, and with 
it St. Valentine’s Day, and with it the 
ninth valentine arrived for Miss Morrison. 
Something ought to have come out of 
that valentine, but nothing ever did, not 
even the sender’s name. A day or two 
after another letter came to Miss Mor- 
nson—not a valentine, however. It was 
dated “Countesswells, Paisley,” and ran 
In this fashion ; 
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“DEAR MADAM: Ever since I saw you 
I have wished much to know you better. 
If I were to write to you occasionally, 
might I hope for an answer? This will 
appear abrupt to you, but perhaps you 
will excuse it when you consider that 
it is not abrupt tome. I have thought 
of writing every day since I saw you. 
“Tam very sincerely yours, 
“CHARLES BoyD.” 


Now, Mr. Boyd had been much im- 
pressed by the gentle and genuine sym- 
pathy Miss Morrison had shown on the 
single occasion that he had séen her, and 
he had made inquiries about the Mor- 
risons since: indeed, he had alighted on 
an old acquaintance of Mr. Morrison’s, 
who had given him an idea of the place 
Miss Morrison held in her brother's house- 
hold; so that he understood she was 
wasting her sweetness, if not on desert 
air, at least on air which did not seem at 
all aware of the exceeding fragrance of 
the perfume shedonit. And at last, after 
she had occupied his thoughts at leisure 
moments for months, he, at the close of 
a very busy day, in two minutes wrote to 
her without thought of how he expressed 
himself, or whether he had not better try 
some other way of approaching her. 

Miss Morrison’s feeling on the receipt 
of this note was astonishment pure and 
simple; then astonishment mixed with 
deep gratification that Mr. Boyd should 
have remembered her so long, and had 
thought it worth his while to write to 
her. Her first impulse was to answer 
it immediately, and state the pleasure it 
had given her; her next was not to an- 
swer it, or at least not without her broth- 
er’s knowledge; and the third was to 
wait a little. 

She could not bring herself to speak 
to Mr. Morrison of this, for she was cer- 
tain he would either laugh at it or snuff 
her out, and that is a trying ordeal in 
any case, but if what you have to show 
is precious, the thing is not to be done, 
and Jeanie could not do it. 

At the end of a week she barely mus- 
tered courage te answer Mr. Boyd’s note. 
She took longer to write it than Mr. Boyd 
took to write his: indeed, she wrote half 
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a dozen, and could not please herself 
when done. Miss Morrison wrote: 


“DEAR SIR: I would like to write to 
you, but I am not sure that I ought to do 
so, and I think not, at least, without my 
brother’s knowledge. I cannot tell him 


—for various reasons I really cannot 
tell him; and I leave it to you to decide | 
what I should do. 
“I am yours sincerely, 
“JEANIE MORRISON.” 


After she had written this and posted 
it, so that it had ceased to be her prop- 
erty, and she had no more control over 
it, she repented terribly. “First,” she 
said to herself, “he'll think I am ready 
to correspond with any one, and then 
he’ll think I’m silly: I dare say it is the 
silliest note ever was written. To say 
that I can neither do a thing nor leave 
it undone! I wonder if any one was 
ever as weak and silly as I am? I wish 
I could get that note back—oh how I 
wish it!” 

But it could not be recalled, and it was 
duly delivered at Mr. Boyd’s residence 
next morning. He opened it at the break- 
fast-table in the presence of his brother 
and sister-in-law: glancing over it, his 
face flushed and he put it in his pocket. 

**No bad news, Charles ?”’ said his sis- 
ter-in-law, who had noticed the sudden 
flush. 

“Bad news ?” he said. 

“Yes: I hope there is not another 
failure ?” 

“No, not a failure,” he said—' mere- 
ly an order for more goods;” and he 
laughed. 

Before he left the house he wrote to 
Jeanie, and posted the letter on his way 
to his office. 

She got this missive between three and 
four in the afternoon, just as Mr. Mor- 
rison set out for his ride. 

We shrink back and are reluctant to 
face anything painful, but we also delay 
the moment of pleasure. Miss Morrison 
kept this letter in her hand a time before 
she opened it. She recognized the writ- 
ing; she recalled the face of the writer 
as she had seen it in the day of his sore 
distress, when he spoke wit! such good 
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feeling and such honest straightforward- 
ness of his sister, and she saw his genial 
sad smile when he had bidden her good- 
bye that day; moreover, she had his por- 
trait as a lad lying beside her, and she 
wondered with a deep, quiet, joyful won- 
der what could be in the letter that had 
come so very soon. 

If Mr. Boyd flushed when he got her 
note, how did she feel, how did she 
look, when she read this despatch of his? 
It said : 


“DEAR Miss Morrison: As I think 
it would be very wrong for you to write 
to me without your brother’s knowledge, 
and as you decline telling him, perhaps 
our correspondence had better cease. 

“TI have the honor to remain yours 
truly, C. Boyp.” 


Flush is no word for the color that ° 
dyed her face as she read this. Meek 
and gentle as she was, and humble in 
her own estimate of herself, every fibre 
of her nature rose against such a gratu- 
itous insult. He might think her bold, 
or he might think her silly, but surely, 
surely she had not deserved ‘this! »She 
sickened : a very anguish of mortifica- 
tion overpowered her. She heard speak- 
ing below and stepson the stairs, and 
the door suddenly opening, Mr. Boyd 
appeared. Somehow, she was not sur- 
prised—the emotion had been exhausted 
for the moment: she said faintly, “ Don't 
come here—please don't come here.” 

“What is the matter ?” he said. “ What 
has happened ?” 

Her face had paled to the color of 
chalk; only one ear glowed like a crim- 
son shell of the tropics. ‘Why did you 
write that ?” she said simply, pointing to 
his note lying on the table. 

“You understood that, surely—surely 
you understood that. You could not 
think I was going to be put off with let- 
ters when I could be with you—you 
yourself? I understood your letter: how 
is it that you did not understand mine?” 

“I took it literally: I suppose I am 
stupid,” she said. 

“And I am angry: how for an instant 
could you credit me with a meaning like 
that ?” 
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“I don’t know,” she said, with a quiver 
in her voice. “Perhaps. because I have 
been more accustomed to the one kind 
of thing than the other.” 

He walked through the room. When 
he came back he looked into her eyes 
and said, ‘I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 

If I hae been to thee 
As twined wi’ thoughts 0’ recent days as thou hast 
been to me? 

I bought a new edition of Motherwell’s 
poems lately,” he said, by way, prob- 
ably, of explanation and apology for 
what might seem a spurt of the roman- 
tic, which he was a little ashamed of, 
though he ought not to have been so. 
But the question raised an interesting 
topic, and by the time it was gone into 
and the misunderstood note fully ex- 
plained, they were more intimate than 
they would have been if they had met 
every night for a whole winter at balls 
and parties, 

“T don’t know what my brother will 
say,” Jeanie said. 

“Never mind him,” said Mr. Boyd. 
“I’m accustomed to manage men, and 
I'll easily manage him.” 

Which he did, and would have done 
even if it had been a much more diffi- 
cult undertaking than it was; for, being 
of a determined temperament—which 
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leaned to virtue’s side in him, as it had 
been a vice in his sister—when he formed 
a purpose he was sure to carry it out or 
know the reason why. 

Perhaps after his sister’s departure Mr. 
Morrison missed the quiet, gentle pres- 
ence that had been so near and never 
obtruded itself; but his pain, if pain he - 
had, in missing it, was more than bal- 
anced in the world’s account by the rare 
happiness it shed in its new setting, 
where every facet shone in the light of 
appreciation. 

To Mrs. Boyd’s surprise, the first Feb- 
ruary after her marriage the tenth val- 
entine of the series arrived at Countess- 
wells, and for five years more they came 
regularly as the day, and then ceased. 
Who sent them? Was it some mute in- 
glorious Petrarch or some weak-minded 
gomeral? Mrs. Boyd gave them to her 
children as pretty pictures to play with, 
and whether Petrarch or the gomeral 
sent them, either would have thought (it 
being a case in which extremes might 
meet, as they so often do) that they 
could not have come to a better or more 
innocent end.. : 

It would appear that Mr. Morrison got 
a bad servant that Mr. Boyd might get 
a good wife. 

THE AUTHOR OF “ BLINDPITS.” 





SCENES IN THE WOOD. 


(SUGGESTED BY ROBERT SCHUMANN.) 


I.—PROEM. 


HE dew-drenched leaves are trembling in the glow 
Of the young morning; thin, clear sunbeams glide 
From the low east betwixt black trunks arow, 
To moist cool nooks and pastoral openings wide, 
Flickering on ferns and mosses starry-eyed. 
The wet gray grass is lush with dew, and, see! 
The filmy meshes sparkle quietly. 


The damp dark earth exhales a pungent smell, 
Richer than flowers; a slight translucent haze, 
Far down the long bright glades just visible, 
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Adds to all gracious forms another grace. 

Anigh us, in this sheltered, shady place, . 
Upon the freckled ground, incessant move 
The quaint brown doubles of the leaves above. 


The air is filled with twitter, trill and song, 
And flutter of swift wings from bough and spray ; 
A frolic breeze the rustling leaves among 
Whispers mysterious joy; the white, new day 
Good tidings brings; the topmost branches sway 
’Neath the caressing touches of the morn, 
And through the air glad messages are borne. 


I1.—HUNTING-SONG. 


Wild, lusty-breathing life whose clamor swells 
Upon the breeze, the bark of deep-mouthed hounds, 
Harsh horns and clear-keyed bugles, tuneful bells, 
Gallop of clattering hoofs, and rushing sounds 
Of wind-swift motion, echoing to the bounds 
Of the dense grove, beyond the leafy lanes, 
To far blue uplands over large free plains. 


See, where they come, the slim, lithe baying pack, 
With limbs outstretched, wide nostrils, hungry eyes, 
Scenting the trail, and, yelling at their back, 
The throng of bright-clad huntsmen, with shrill cries 
Spurring their eager steeds. The whole troop flies, 
One breathless moment, past: the echoes wane, 
And silence holds the dewy woods again. 


III.—LONELY FLOWERS, 


Midmost gnarled roots, brown moss and tangled grass 
Bright sudden flowers! Purple and white and blue, 

They prank the green, while, clear and gray as glass, 
Upon their edges shimmers the thin dew. 
They breathe fine subtle odors gently through 

The morning air, and gracious thoughts suggest, 

And vague strange longings stir within the breast. 


These be the very flowers of phantasy, 

That spring from out the common soil of earth, 
Moist, living, fragrant, not brought forth to die. 

Surely it is some angel gives them birth, 

Who knows their strength, their essence and their worth, 
And ’mongst the rough roots and the coarse wild weeds 
Scatters with generous hand their golden seeds. 


Pluck them and taste their honey, crush and smell 
Their bruised-out juice, if thou be bold and strong: 
They set the brain afire, their fumes dispel 
Reality and care; fair phantoms throng 
Before the sense with color, light and song; 
The forest-shapes grow other than they were, 
And blessed spirits people the thin air. 
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Midst these my master’s spirit hovers near, 
The Northern singer, who hath led my feet 

To this enchanted ground. Hark! you may hear 
Such strains as Ariel sang, so quaint, so sweet, 
Resounding there where sky and tree-tops meet. 

The very echoes of our heart. are these— 

Our longings, languor, hopes and reveries. 


His soul found never vision too sublime, 
Nor image too fantastic, to translate 

Into a speech transcending word and rhyme, 
Massive yet supple, weird and delicate. 
Sorrow he maketh beautiful, and Fate. 

Within our world he opes a world of dreams 

A realm of shadows fed by mystic streams. 


IV.—HAUNTED SPOT. 


The close-twined branches interlock o’erhead, 

’Twixt leaf and leaf no ray, no glimpse of blue; 
From the live roof is gray-green twilight shed, 

Heavily clings at noon the dull chill dew; 

The snake-like roots of the large trees break through 
The black, moist sod; rank weeds spread everywhere, 
Damp shadow and mirk vapors fill the air. 


A yellowish pool hath slowly filtered here 
From drip and ooze and frequent wash of rains: 
No lapse of living waters greets the ear, 
Thick crust of slime its sluggish surface stains. 
Here Silence dwells—a vague, wild terror gains 
The soul before this mystery divine, 
Evil in action, evil in design. 


The poisoned flower hath overwrought the brain, 
The wood seems peopled with strange images, 
Huge forms uncouth in slow, unending train, 
Life’s terrors and its nameless miseries, 
Now like a sullen mist between the trees, 
Now close and threatening, distinct and near, 
While hateful discords grate upon the ear, 


Sin, madness, poverty, disease and age, 

And, halting last, the unmixed evil, death. 
How near to her they come, life’s heritage 

Of ancient ills! No outlet openeth: 

Her wild cry echoes far above, beneath, 
Fills the thick air with trouble, wanes. and dies, 
Meeting the hollow earth and empty skies. 


V.—PLEASANT PROSPECT. 
Hail, free clear heavens! above our heads again, 
With white-winged clouds that melt before the sun: 
Hail, good green earth! with blossom, gtass and grain: 
O’er the soft rye what silvery ripples ‘run! 





SCENES IN THE WOOD. 


What tawny shadows! Slowly we have won 
This high hill’s top: on the wood’s edge we stand, 
While like a sea below us rolls the land. 


The meadows blush with clover, and the air 
Is honeyed with its keen and spicy smell; 
In silence graze the kine, but everywhere 
Pipe the glad birds that in the forest dwell; 
Where hearths are set curled wreaths of vapor tell; 
Life’s grace and promise win the soul again; 
Hope floods the heart like sunshine after rain. 


VI.—BIRD AS PROPHET. 


One clear and dainty, softly-fluted note, 
Then still another, then long, rippling trills 
Of joyous music from one warbling throat, 
Poised in mid-air, that all the woodland fills 
With reckless rapture, and the grave heart thrills 
With answering chords of pleasure, in despite 
Of darkness past or swift oncoming night. 


We lie with senses tranced as in a dream, 

Accepting Nature's gladness as our own, 
Believing in life’s future to redeem 

The promise of this hour. O joy unknown! 

O love to come! O bursting buds unblown! 
Whither may winged song follow you? where find 
The substance of those shades that cheat the mind? 


VII.—NIGHT. 


White stars begin to prick the wan blue sky, 
The trees arise, thick, black and tall; between 
Their slim, dark boles gray, film-winged gnats that fly, 
Against the failing western red are seen. 
The footpaths dumb with moss have lost their green. 
Mysterious shadows settle everywhere, 
A passionate murmur trembles in the air. 


Sweet scents wax richer, freshened with cool dews, 
The whole vast forest seems to breathe, to sigh 
With rustle, hum and whisper that confuse 
The listening ear, blent with the fitful cry 
Of some belated bird. In the far sky, 
Throbbing with stars, there stirs a weird unrest, 
Strange joy, akin to pain, fulfills the breast— 


A longing born of fears and promises, 

A wild desire, a hope that heeds no bound. 
A ray of moonlight struggling through the trees 

Startles us like a phantom; %n the ground 

Fall curious shades; white glory spreads around: 
The wood is past, and tranquil meadows wide, 
Bathed in bright vapor, stretch on every side. 

EMMA LAZARUS. 
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I. 

T a time when France is entering 
upon a new constitutional era it may 
not be without interest to examine the 
numerous constitutions which the French 
have undergone since 1789. They amount 
tosixteen, and comprise almost every ex- 
periment that can be tried in the art of 
government. Two things have, how- 
ever, as yet been left untried—freedom 
as Americans understand it, and good 
judicial institutions; and it is precisely 
owing to the want of these essentials that 
fifteen of these constitutions have failed. 
France has been like a patient devoured 
by internal heat, and who hopes to ob- 
tain coolness by continually changing 
his clothes: occasionally he goes naked, 
without feeling more refreshed by the 
process. We do not propose to discuss 
any of the remedies which in our opin- 
ion might restore some health to the 
French body politic. Our object is sim- 
ply to give a record of the constitution- 
al changes; and, by way of preface, a 
bird’s-eye glance at the political history 
of France before the Great Revolution 
will serve to show under what evils the 
nation has long labored, and point a 
moral if we compare French annals with 

those of England. 

It was Louis VI. who, in 1135, first 
granted letters of franchise to French 
towns. Reckoning from Pharamond, the 
monarchy had then lasted seven hun- 
dred and fifteen years, and the condition 
of the three million inhabitants of the 
kingdom was one of complete subjection 
to the feudal lords. By Louis VI.’s char- 

-ters burgesses plying a trade were de- 
clared to be freemen exempt from glebe 
servage and from compulsory military 
Service at the call of the barons: they 
were also empowered to govern their 
towns in their own way, to administer 
justice to small offenders, and to fix by 
a free vote the taxes which they should 
pay to the king or his barons in return 





for military protection., These important 
concessions were dictated partly by the 
desire to lessen the authority of the 
Crown vassals, who were as despotic 
monarchs on their own lands—partly by 
the necessity of conciliating the burgesses, 
between whom and the barons some 
fierce disputes had begun to arise in 
a few of the growing cities. The king, 
however, had. but scanty means of en- 
forcing his decrees outside his own do- 
main, the Ile de France,* and it took 
almost half a century before all the Crown 
vassals or peers were either compelled or 
persuaded to ratify the royal charters. It 
must be here noticed that until the reign 
of Louis XI. the term “ Frenchman” was 
properly applicable only to the inhab- 
itants of the Ile de France, who were 
ruled directly by the king, whereas Nor- 
mans, Picards, Bretons, Burgundians and 
others lived under the rule of princes 
who gave but a nominal allegiance to 
the Crown, and were for ever defying 
its edicts. One of the consequences of 
this state of things was that the inhab- 
itants of the Ile de France were much 
better off than the neighbors whom they 
despised as strangers. As the king pass- 
ed most of his life in wars with his un- 
ruly vassals, he was obliged to keep 
peace among the subjects on his own 
manors by frequent liberalities; and it 
was thus that serfdom, which prevailed 
in Gascony till the reign of Louis XIV. 
and in Brittany till the accession of Louis 
XVI. in 1774, was abolished in the Ile 
de France as far back as 1225, under 
Louis VIII. 

Philip Augustus, finding his peers too 
strong: for him, endeavored to make 
friends of them by clearly defining their 
rights and forming them into a privy 
council for the government of the whole 


* The Ile de France comprised the present depart- 
ments of the Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Oise, Aisne, and a 
portion of the Loiret and the Niévre. It derived its 
name of “island” from being bounded by five rivers 
—Seine, Oise, Marne, Ourcq and Aisne. 
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country. He fixed their number perma- 
nently at twelve,* undertook not to declare 
war or to increase the amount of their 
tributes without their consent; and, rec- 
ognizing their prerogatives as a supreme 
court of justice in the realm, he summon- 
ed them to try John of England for the 
murder of his nephew Arthur. The peers 
- having adjudged John a felon and de- 
clared his French estates forfeit, Philip 
Augustus took occasion to decide that 
their judicial functions should be exer- 
cised for the good of humble subjects, 
and that appeals from all the feudal 
courts might be made thenceforth to the 
entire body of peers in all cases of pe- 
cuniary contestation between individual 
lords and their vassals. The peers, who 
were in a good humor with the king and 
with one another, made no objection to 
this arrangement, probably thinking that 
suitors would gain little by appealing 
from one peer to the peers in council, 
seeing that the order would be sure to 
stand by one of its members in any ques- 
tion affecting feudal rights. But in this 
they were mistaken, for they left out of 
account the jealousies which might spring 
up between peers, as well asthe paramount 
influence which the king would be sure 
to exercise over a court which sat in his 
capital, and over which he personally 
presided; so that they virtually armed 
the Crown with a dangerous power at 
the moment when the English barons 
were, on the contrary, doing their best 
to curtail the royal prerogative. In Eng- 
land, the barons, making common cause 
with the people, were preparing to wrest 
Magna Charta from John; in France, it 
was the king who, taking in hand the in- 
terests of the commons, taught them to 
look to Paris for redress from their griev- 
ances. This is the first great turning-point 
in French constitutional history. 

The peers were not long in discover- 
ing the error into which they had fallen, 


*There were six peers temporal—the dukes of 
Normandy, Burgundy and Guyenne, the counts of 
Flanders, Toulouse and Champagne; and six peers 
spiritual—the archbishop of Rheims, and the bishops 
of Laon, Langres, Beauvais, Chalons and Noyon. 
The peerage had been instituted by Hugues Capet, 
but until 1203 the privileges of the order were ill de- 
fined. 
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and many of the most desperate quar- 
rels between the king and his nobles 
were caused thenceforth by judgments 
of the court of peers protecting burgesses 
against grasping barons.t The king, in 
fact, could do with the court of peers as 
it suited him, for the peers did not attend 
personally in Paris to try cases. They 
were represented by proxies — minor 
barons for the lords temporal, abbots for 
the spiritual—who resided at the king's 
court as agents and hostages for their 
masters, and who had every interest to 
keep on good terms with the sovereign, 
In course of time the difficulty of com- 
municating with their masters, who were 
often absent crusading in the Holy Land, 
rendered the proxies of the temporal 
peers independent, whilst the repeated 
largesses of the Crown toward the Church 
made the king certain to have the votes 
of the spiritual proxies. In the reign of 
Louis IX. (St. Louis) the temporal peers, 
disgusted with the working of a court 
which was always condemning them, as 
though with their own approval, to make 
restitutions, ceased to depute proxies, 
and the high tribunal of peers then be- 
came personified by six corrupt abbots. 
Louis IX. was too just not to be struck 
by the absurd discrepancy between the 
fiction and the reality, and of his own . 
authority he superseded the abbots by a 
court of twelve ‘devout men, pious and 
learned in the law,” who formed the first 
Parliament of Paris. 

It is singular to remark how even at 
this early date Frenchmen showed their 
lack of political discernment. The Par- 
liament was a much better court than 
the sham one which had existed before, 
but in consenting to the supersession 
of their own proxies by the king’s nom- 
inees the peers quietly abandoned their 


+ Although there were but twelve peers, the num- 
ber of barons: possessing feudal rights was consider- 
able. There were crown-barons, who held their fiefs 
direct from the king, and often bore the title of count, 
and barons who were lieges of the peers: these gen- 
erally took the style of viscount. All had the prerog- 
ative of haute, moyenne et basse justice (right to hang, 
torture, fine and flog), and might erect gibbets on their 
estates in token of their power. They differed from 
the peers, however, in not being able to coin money, 
nor to levy troops of their own authority, nor to hang 
save in cases of flagrant crime. 
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appellate jurisdiction, and it was not till 
1420 that they recovered this judicial 
prerogative, being at that date adjoined 
to the Parliament, rather in an orna- 
mental than an active capacity. In the 
mean time, the Parliament inherited of 
the old court of peers the privilege of. 
registering the king’s decrees. Four cen- 
turies later, when the Parliament of Pa- 
ris rose against Mazarin, it claimed to 
interpret this privilege as the right not 
only to register, but to debate on, and if 
need were quash, royal edicts; but the 
Parliament never was entitled to such 
legislative functions. It was appointed 
as a peripatetic court to follow the king 
everywhere and to render justice in his 


" name: its.right of registry was but a 


remnant of its nobiliary origin, and had 
only been conceded to it in order to en- 
hance its prestige. 

Such as it was, however, the Parlia- 
ment did good service, and went the 
length of outlawing a few barons who 
lived by highway robberies; but whilst 
checking the extortions of nobles it up- 
held to a perilous extent the domination 
of the clergy and prepared troubles for 
Louis IX.’s successors. St. Louis and 
his predecessors had strengthened the 
Church as a bulwark against feudalism : 
Philip the Fair found that the Church 
had become too strong. Pope Boniface 
VIII. claimed supremacy over all kings, 
and Philip, refusing to be dictated to, 
was excommunicated and his kingdom 
laid under interdict. It happened that 
the commons of Flanders rebelled at this 
time against the tyranny of their gov- 
ernor, Chatillon, and Philip, wishing to 
march against the pope, was obliged to 
make peace with them by granting them 
charters fuller than any hitherto yielded. 
Then he set out against Boniface, whom 
he carried prisoner out of the Papal 
States, and after a few years’ violent 
wrangling with the Holy See, in the 
course of which Boniface and another 
pope died, Philip caused to be elected 
pope a creature of his own, Clement V. 
(Bertrand de Got), and‘located him at 
Avignon. The papal see was thus un- 
der the hand of the king, who forthwith 
conceived the idea of abolishing the pow- 
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erful order of the Templars, which stood 
much in the same relation to the Church 
as the order of Jesus does now, and which 
was possessed of enormous wealth. But 
to do this with safety something more 
was needed than the consent of an en- 
slaved pope, and accordingly Philip 
summoned in 1308 the first States-Gen- 
eral, or assembly of representatives of 
clergy, lords and commons. 

This should have been the inaugura- 
tion of parliamentary government, and 
for a while it looked as if such were go- 
ing to be the case, for the States-General 
were summoned four times within twen- 
ty years. Unfortunately, the people were 
of one mind with the king about crip- 
pling the power of the Church, which 
had protected and instructed them ; and, 
still more unfortunately, Philip was a 
crafty and clever prince. Popular liber- 
ties are only won under foolish kings, 
and Philip had hit upon the secret, re- 
vived afterward by the Napoleons, of 
playing off the commercial classes and 
the masses against the aristocracy and 
clergy. He appealed to the vanity which 
seems to have’been always a dominant 
trait in French character, by selling no- 
biliary titles to successful merchants; he 
sold charters to the commons and grant- 
ed immunities and privileges to trade 
corporations, whom he further enriched 
with some of the spoils of the Templars; 
he persecuted the Jews, who preyed usu- 
riously on the people, by confiscating 
their property and annulling all debts 
due to them; and, in fine, he contrived 
to render himself a “commons’ king.” 
His successors, laying these precedents 
to heart, fell into the habit of convoking 
the States-General whenever they wished 
to overawe the upper orders; and no- 
bles and clergy consequently came to 
look upon these assemblies with dislike 
and fear. There was never among the 
nobility a Simon de Montfort to discover 
that the interests of nobles and commons 
were in the main identical, and that the 
periodical summoning of the States might 
be made to serve as a check upon king- 
ly despotism ; nor any Tyler or Cade to 
insist as a matter of right on franchises 
which were yielded now and then as 
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acts of grace. From the earliest times 
the nobility and the people in France 
looked upon each other as distinct castes, 
and hated each other. The commons 
always sided with the king when he hu- 
miliated nobles or clergy, not seeing that 
the means used to effect these humilia- 
tions could be employed at other times 
against themselves; and the upper or- 
ders, on their side, revenged themselves 
by lending a hand to subdue the com- 
mons whenever they became unruly. 
Under these circumstances French kings 
had only to carry out the maxim, Divide 
et impera. 

They did this so thoroughly that one 
can follow the course of political history 
in France by taking it as the exact op- 
posite of English history. In England, 
every century lessened the authority of 
the Crown; in France, the Crown stead- 
ily increased in power over the nation, 
thanks to the continuance of class-feuds. 
The nobles, profiting by the subjection 
of the Church under Philip IV., gather- 
ed strength all through the fourteenth 
century, and saw their feudal might 
broken in the fifteenth by Louis XI., who 
stirred up the Church and commons 
against them. Then the Church had 
another spell of ascendency, which last- 
ed until the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century, when almost all of the com- 
monalty became at heart Protestants. 
Catherine de’ Medici, who was no bigot, 
but a strong, far-sighted queen, saw that 
the Protestant movement was as much 
political as religious, and that if it were 
not stamped out the Valois would lose 
their throne and something like a republic 
be set up. She first beguiled the mer- 
cantile classes from the movement by 
summoning the States-General to vote a 
code of commercial laws, so thoroughly 
protective for native industry that it re- 
mained in force till 1789; then, banding 
the nobility and clergy in a league against 
a sect which threatened the privileges of 
both orders, she perpetrated the Massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew under cover of a 
false truce concluded with the Protestants. 
After this, to thwart the designs of the 
Guises, who had been the chiefs of 
the Catholic League, she convoked the 
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States-General at Blois. Keeping them 
there for twelve years, inciting the Cath- 
olic nobles to jealousy of the Guises, she 
gradually isolated the family, and was at 
length enabled to strike a final blow by 
having Henri de Guise assassinated. The 
whole thing was managed with consum- 
mate adroitness, and nothing but the 
murder of Henri III. by the fanatic 
monk, Clément, prevented the Valois 
from reaping the fruits of their state- 
craft and definitely consolidating the ab- 
solute authority of the Crown—a work 
which it was left for Richelieu to perform 
some years later. The death of Henri 
III., by bringing Henri IV. to the throne, 
restored some power to the Protestants, 
to whom liberty of worship was con- 
ceded by the Edict of Nantes; and 
when the Bourbon prince died, and his 
widow, Marie de’ Medici, summoned the 
States-General (1614) to settle the re- 
gency, the Protestants made a determin- 
ed effort to establish parliamentary gov- 
ernment. But they had no Hampden or 
Cromwell to head the movement. They 
showed themselves, as they have on all 
other occasions before or since, to be the 
vaniloguum Celta genus ac mutabile men- 
ts derided by Silvius Italicus—the nation 
of whom Cesar said, Sunt Gallorum 
subita et repentina consilia.* They had 
great plans, which ended in noisy ver- 
biage, and after a few months’ wild dis- 
puting the three orders had reached such 
a pitch of mutual hostility that the queen- 
regent rendered them a service which 
they all appreciated by suddenly dissolv- 
ing them. For all this, the liberal en- 
deavors of this famous assembly gave 
the Crown a warning, and during the 
next one hundred and seventy-five years 
the States-General were never convoked 
again. Richelieu, taking up the policy 
of Louis XI. as regards the nobles, and 
that of Catherine de’ Medici with respect 
to the Protestants, did away with the last 
trace of nobiliary independence and par- 


*Czsar also remarks of the Gauls: Omeanes fere 
Gallos novis vebus studere et ad bellum mobiliter 
celeriterque excitari, omnes autem homines natura 
libertati studere et conditionem servitutis odisse 
(Almost all the Gauls are fond of change, and easily 
excited to war, while they are at the same time at- 
tached to freedom and hate slavery). 
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liamentary agitation. He laid his iron 
hand on the nobles and brought them in 
entire subjection to the throne; he crush- 
ed the Protestants as a political party ; 
and dealing at the same stroke with the 
Catholic clergy, forced them to acknow- 
ledge no other supremacy but the king’s. 
Mazarin continued this policy; and al- 
though Louis XIV.’s minority was trou- 
bled by the long civil war of the Fronde, 
which began with a pretension on the 
part of the Paris Parliament to legislate 
for the nation, the strife drifted into noth- 
ingness, owing to want of clear purpose, 
energy and talent among the popular 
leaders, and at length it resolved itself 
into a mere quarrel as to who should 
be the despotic master of the kingdom. 
Louis XIV., on coming of age, settled 
this question finally to his own advan- 
tage, and for the next one hundred and 
forty years France suffered the yoke of 
absolute monarchy. 

What this absolutism became in the 
hands of the weak and debauched Louis 
XV. is well known. Under Louis XIV. 
the king’s personal dignity and firmness, 
the ability of his ministers, Colbert and 
Louvois, and the genius of some of his 
generals, Vauban, Turenne and Catinat, 
secured the French a fair government at 
home and glory abroad; but the vices 
inseparable from the absolute system 
of monarchy became discernible in the 
decay of France when the king himself 
began to decline with age. On the com- 
ing of age of Louis XV. that national 
decay turned to gangrene. The great 
nobles of France, whom Louis XIV. had 
obliged to reside at his court in order 
that he might have them constantly un- 
der his eye, were a pack of frivolous 
menials. They had no legislative duties, 
like English peers, to bring them in con- 
tact with the people and make them re- 
sponsible for the good order of the king- 
dom. They followed the king in his 
wars, they aped him in his dissipations, 
they were exempt from taxes; by virtue 
of their nobility they claimed an exclusive 
tight to all the high posts in the Church, 
the civil service and the army; and they 
divided their time between extravagant 
debauchery and back-stairs intrigues to 
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obtain court sinecures and pensions for 
themselves or their friends. The Church 
dignitaries were as corrupt and dissolute 
as their relatives of the lay nobility. The 
court was governed by loose women, and 
the government offices were in the hands 
of jobbing clerks, the creatures of these 
women, who sold to the highest bidder 
all posts that were not given away by 
boudoir favors. Even judgeships and 
generalships went by auction, and the 
liberty of such as caviled at this state of 
things was at the mercy of court-minxes, 
nobles and clerks by the means of /e¢- 
tres de cachet (warrants of summary ar- 
rest and confinement), whereof no less 
than fifty thousand were issued in twen- 
ty years by one single minister, the duc 
de St. Florentin. 

It was obvious that all this could not 
last, and Louis XV. cynically expressed 
his persuasion of the fact by the remark, 
“ Aprés nous, le déluge.” While the no- 
bility disported themselves at Versailles 
the peasantry murmured under the grip 
of the tax-gatherer and under the extor- 
tions of the stewards of the great land- 
owners; and the middle classes, for the 
most part better educated than the no- 
bles, fretted sullenly at the injustice which 
debarred them from rising to any em- 
inence in the service of their country. 
The general discontent first found vent 
in the explosion of infidelity which fol- 
lowed the onslaught of the Encyclopé- 
dists upon the Catholic Church, and then 
in the war of lampoons against the court 
which was brought about by the national 
humiliation in the Seven Years’ War and 
by the horrors of the famine of 1768-69, 
which the king had a hand in promot- 
ing.* The political crisis was fast ap- 
proaching, and it was evident that it 
would be impossible to stave it off on 
the day when the financial embarrass- 
ments of the nation brought the middle 
classes to ask the question why the no- 


*Louis XV. was one of an association composed 
of several noblemen and of the financiers Orry, Bou- 
dain, Langlois, Sabouréaux des Réaux and Trudaine 
de Montigny, who formed the Pacte de Famine, and 
bought up wheat for the purpose of causing famine 
and enriching themselves. The plot having been dis- 
covered by a clerk named Rinville, he was thrown 
into the Bastile to prevent exposure. 
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bility and clergy, who owned two-thirds 
of the land in France, should not bear 
their share of the country’s burdens. 
These financial difficulties occurred in 
the reign of Louis XVI. The king sum- 
moned first an Assembly of Notables, 
then, in obedience to popular clamor, 
the States-General, and France entered 
into the political morass where she has 
since been floundering, on the memo- 
rable evening when the deputies of the 
Third Estate met in a public tennis-court 
and swore not to separate until they had 
voted a constitution. 


II. 


Livy, who appears to have known the 
Gauls as well as Cesar, wrote of them, 
Prima eorum prelia plus quam viro- 
rum, postrema minus quam feminarum 
esse (In their first efforts they are more 
than men—in their last, less than wo- 
men). This is as applicable to modern 
Frenchmen. There never was a grand- 
er rising than that of 1789, but it did 
little good, for the old reason, that there 
were no men to direct it. One may also 
observe that it was a revolution of ha- 
tred, and hatred is proverbially blind. 
In the eyes of the downtrodden Jdour- 
geoiste and people the one thing to be 
done was to shatter the power of the 
nobility and clergy; and no account was 
taken of the fact that as the power of 
those two orders was derived largely 
from the possession of land, reforms to 
be just and durable must be effected 
with their concurrence, and avoid all 


semblance of spoliation; failing which | 


the despoiled orders would become the 
implacable foes of the Revolution and 
bequeath their hostility as a tradition to 
their descendants. The garrulous soph- 
ists who had their heads full of schemes 
for the regeneration of the human race 
thought by decreeing equality and whole- 
sale confiscation to reduce the cé-de- 
wants to the rank of citizens, whereas 
they simply put them outside the pale of 
their reorganized society ; and they have 
paid for their error by this result—that 
the nobility and clergy are to this day 
preventing the principles of the Revolu- 
tion from taking root. 
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It was at the very outset of the Rey. 
olution that the aristocracy perceived 
whither the reforms were tending; nev- 
ertheless, on the night of the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1789, Mathieu de Montmorency set 
the example of spontaneously surrend- 
ering all his privileges as a noble, aad 
his brother nobles followed suit. They 
hoped by this act of policy to conciliate 
the Third Estate, but when they saw that 
their concessions.led only to a cry for 
more surrender, they threw down the 
glove and emigrated ; whereupon Mira- 
beau exclaimed, ‘‘ Very well: if our Rev- 
olution cannot be accomplished uth 
you, it shall be accomplished against 
you;” and from that moment he and 
his friends gave up their original idea of 
founding a constitution on the English 
pattern with two houses, one of Lords, 
the other of Commons. Siéyés, in mov- 
ing that the legislature should comprise 
a single house, gave the following rea- 
sons: “ Law is the will of the people; a 
people cannot have at one and the same 
time two different wills on the same sub- 
ject; therefore, the legislative body which 
represents the people must be essentially 
one. What is the use of two houses? If 
the two agree, one of them is useless; if 
they are antagonistic, one of the two is 
not merely opposed to the will of the 
people, but prevents that will from being 
carried out. It is the confiscation of na- 
tional sovereignty.” On the strength of 
this paradox the first constitution pro- 
vided for the institution of a single tri- 
ennial house elected by middle - class 
suffrage: the king was to have the right 
of vetoing bills for four years, and the 
ministers were to be responsible to the 
king only, and not to the legislature. 

This first constitution was voted in 
1791, and lasted twelve months, It di- 
vided the electoral body into primary 
assemblies, which named the electors, 
and electoral assemblies, which chose the 
deputies. The primary assemblies in- 
cluded all citizens of twenty-five enrolled 
in the Garde Nationale, and paying rates 
equivalent to the local value of three 
days of manual labor; the electoral as- 
semblies were formed of freeholders and 
of tenants paying an eight-pound rental. 
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The king could not dissolve the legisla- 
ture, so that in case of conflict he had to 
incur all the odium of withstanding the 
popular will. But ‘the supposition that 
he could ever use his veto was from the 
first scouted as monstrous. Two peas- 
ants, relates M. Thiers, were supping on 
abench. “What does veto mean ?” ask- 
edone. “You see this basin of soup?” 
answered the other. “I have had the 
trouble of preparing and cooking it: well, 
the king comes to me and says, ‘ Now, 
then, throw that soup on the ground;’ 
and I must do it. That’s what veto 
means.” 

No king trained in the aristocratic 
principles of the last century could rule 
with such- a constitution as the above. 
The Constituent Assembly, before sepa- 
rating, had enacted that none of its mem- 
bers should be eligible: the new legis- 
lature and first parliament was conse- 
quently composed of fresh men, whose 
experience of politics had been acquired 
in revolutionary clubs. The king, see- 
ing these gentlemen vote one subversive 
law after another, and finding that they 
expected him to submit to their approval 
all appointments, down to those in his 
household, took to flight. Captured at 
Varennes and brought back to Paris, his 
nominal authority lasted but little longer, 
for after the invasion of the Tuileries on 
the roth of August, 1792, he was form- 
ally deposed. A republic was then pro- 
claimed; the National Assembly dis- 
solved itself, and made way for a Con- 
vention commissioned to suspend the 
first constitution and draw up another; 
and meanwhile the executive was en- 
trusted to a Committee of Public Safety 
composed of twelve members. 

Robespierre was the principal author 
of the second constitution, which might 
well have been the work of a lunatic. 
Universal suffrage was established, and 
a single house was to be elected annual- 
ly. The executive was to be vested in 
twelve members, also elected annually, 
and all appointments, even to sub-lieu- 
tenancies in the army, were to be ratified 
bythe Assembly. For local affairs every 
department was endowed with a similar 


council and board, and so was every 
Vou. XVI.—12 \ 





commune for municipal business. If this 
constitution had ever been practically 
tried, it would have converted France 
into a vast talking-shop; but, although 
on being submitted to a plebiscite it was 
accepted by 1,801,918 votes to 11,610, it 
was a constitution still-born. Robespierre 
said he kept it in reserve till the guillo- 
tine should have done its work: as the 
guillotine, however, wound up its labors 
by putting his own head into the basket, 
his successors at the helm decided to 
frame a third constitution, that should 
“eschew the evils which experience had 
demonstrated in the first two.” 

Accordingly, a couple of chambers 
were instituted—the Council of the El- 
ders and the Council of the Five Hun- 
dred. The two hundred and fifty mem- 
bers of the former were elected for five 
years by those of the latter, who in their 
turn were chosen quinquennially by man- 
hood suffrage. As to the executive, it 
was the paramount object of the repub- 
licans to prevent any citizen from seizing 
upon the dictatorship, so a quorum of 
five Directors was appointed—one to re- 
tire annually by rotation. The Directors 
were elected by the two houses in con- 
vention, and they were not to be re- 
eligible—a proviso which naturally acted 
as an incentive to them to employ their 
term of office in enriching themselves, 
since they could not be deposed if they 
bungled the public affairs, nor rewarded 
by a new lease of power if they ruled 
with ability. 

Such a constitution might have right- 
ed itself in time by the introduction of a 
responsible cabinet and by the reduction 
of the five Directors to one; but the re- 
publicans began to learn now what it 
was to have declared war to the knife 
with the nobility. No sooner was the 
Directory established than ardent royal- 
ists sprang up in both chambers. Paris 
became a hotbed of conspiracies, and 
the Directors, thwarted at every step, 
soon quarreled among themselves as to 
the measures that ought to be taken to 
restore order. In 1797 the Directors 


. Barthélemy and Carnot, along with fifty- 


three members of the two Assemblies, 
were arrested by order of the other three 
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Directors, and transported to the West 
Indies. The famous Barras was the in- 
stigator of this coup-d'état, and he simul- 
taneously gagged the press, suspended 
the right of public mecting, and used 
military force to put down the populace, 
who, knowing that Carnot had been pro- 
scribed for his republicanism, agitated 
for his release. All this could only be 
the prelude to a monarchical restoration ; 
and, in fact, Barras was negotiating to 
restore Louis XVIII. for the sum of three 
million francs and the title of duke. But 
he foolishly tarried in his parleys with 
the royalist emissaries, and General Bo- 
naparte, who had been waiting his op- 
portunity, and suspected Barras’s designs, 
ran athwart them by suddenly overturn- 
ing the Directorate with his soldiers’ bay- 
onets on the 18th Brumaire (gth of No- 
vember, 1799). 

The reign of Liberty, ‘as it was called, 
had then lasted ten years, and had been, 
from first to last, an era of ruin, disorder 
and bloodshed, unrelieved by a single 
day of lawful freedom. Honest people 
were sickened: men who had joined in 
storming the Bastile and looked on com- 
placently while Louis XVI.’s head fell, 
were fain to own that liberty is not found- 
ed by license and long speeches, nor fra- 
ternity promoted by the executioner. The 
tradesmen, who had been beggared whilst 
the three constitutions were being experi- 
mented, wanted to reopen their shops; the 
people, who had bought the confiscated 
lands of nobles, were anxious to till them; 
the women wished once more to pray in 
the churches. By all, in short, who had 
a penny to lose, or believed they had 
a soul to save, Bonaparte’s coup-d’ état 
was acclaimed with enthusiasm. 


Ill. 


Bonaparte was shrewd enough to see 
that in order to keep his hold on the na- 
tion he must rule by methods altogether 
new. His task was to become a despot 
without reviving any of the unpopular 
institutions of the old royalty—to yield 
far less freedom than Louis XVI. had 
been prepared to do, and yet to make 
the French think they had,gained a good 
deal by putting him at their head. It 
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needed all the ingenuity of an exception- 
ally crafty mind to solve this problem; 
and the constitution of the Year VIII. is 
consequently in every way a remarkable 
work, Three consuls* were entrusted 
with the executive, and the legislative 
power was vested in four assemblies— 
the Senate, Council of State, Tribunate, 
and Legislative Body. The initiative of 
all laws lay with the Consuls. Whena 
law had been conceived by them, it was 
submitted to the Council of State for 
preparation; once drafted in the form 
of a bill, it was laid before the Tribunate, 
who discussed and amended it; and then 
it was introduced into the Corps Législa- 
tif, whose members voted on it. The 
Tribunes first debated among themselves 
in private upon the merits of the bill; 
they then delegated three of their num- 
ber to support it or oppose it, as the case 
might be, before the Legislative Body. 
At the same time three orators were de- 
puted from the Council of State to speak 
in favor of the bill, and-the Corps Lég- 
islatif voted in silence fro or con., with- 
out having the right to express an opin- 
ion aloud or to propose amendments. 
To guard the members of all four assem- 
blies against popular influence, debates 
were always conducted with closed doors, 
and any publication of the proceedings 
was made a criminal offence. 

The members of the Council of State 
were appointed by the First Consul, and 
might be dismissed at his good pleasure. 
The Senate was called “conservative ” 
from the idea that it was to protect the 
constitution against revolutionary en- 
croachments. It was compésed of eighty 
members, nominated for life by the First 
Consul, and their duties consisted in rat- 
ifying the laws passed by the legislators 
and electing from the “national lists” the 
members of the Tribunate and Corps. 
Législatif. 

* Bonaparte’s two first colleagues were Siéyés and 
Roger Ducos, but both resigned on finding that the 
First Consul intended they should be mere ciphers; 
and their places were taken by Cambacérés and Le- 
brun, The constitution made the Second and Third 
Consul subordinate to the First ; and Cambacérés and 
Lebrun were both devoted men, ‘who never gave Bona- 
parte any trouble. When he became emperor he re 


warded them with dukedoms, and created the former 
arch-chancellor, the latter arch-treasurer. 
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These “national lists” were the prod- 
uct of a fourfold election. The electoral 
body comprised all Frenchmen who had 
reached the age of twenty-one. The 
electors of each communal district de- 
puted one-tenth of their number to make 
out a list of communal notabilities, and 
from this list the departmental prefect 
selected the public functionaries of the 
district—mayor, justice of the peace, etc. 
The communal list, in their turn, chose 
a tenth of their number for the depart- 
mental, list, from which the prefect or the 
First Consul chose the higher function- 
aries of the department; a tenth of the 
departmental elect were then chosen to 
form a national list, whose members 
were eligible to all functions of the state ; 
and from this third list it was that the 
Senate chose the Tribunate and Corps 
Législatif. 

Thus, every public official was sup- 
posed to pass through an election of 
some sort, and to enjoy the confidence 
of his fellow--citizens; but Bonaparte, 
who guessed that some of his partisans 
might fail to secure election, had reserved 
to himself the right to inscribe “men of 
proved merit” on any list he pleased; 
so that, as a check upon the appointing 
power of the executive, all this cumbrous 
system of elections was illusory. As a 
matter of fact, he expected all his offi- 
cials and legislators to be his abject ser- 
vants; and one can scarcely understand 
how as many as five Tribunes had the 
hardihood to oppose the Senatus Con- 
sultum of 1802, which elected him Con- 
sul for life. The names of these five 
have acquired a certain celebrity: they 
were Carnot, Benjamin Constant, Lan- 
juinais, Chénier and Damon; and all 
were forthwith expelled from their seats 
in the Tribunate with ignominy for hav- 
ing presumed to take their independence 
au SCvleux, 

The fifth and sixth constitutions of 
France, those of the years X. and XIL., 
were but modifications of that of the year 
VIII. Upon becoming Consul for life, 
Bonaparte increased the power of the 
Senate by giving it the right to suspend 
the jury, dissolve the Tribunate and Leg- 
islative Body, to suppress the municipal 





and departmental councils, and to vote 
organic decrees having force of law with- 
out the sanction of the chambers. By 
the constitution of the year XII. (1804) 
the government of France became im- 
perial,and Napoleon I. was invested with 
the supreme right of quashing all decis- 
ions, legislative and judicial, of levying 
troops by decree, and of raising money, 
either by tax or loan, with the sole per- 
mission of the Senate. 

Such a constitution was all very well 
for an epoch of military glory, when 
men’s minds were too much bent on 
the great struggles with foreign powers to 
care about home politics; but Napoleon 
appears to have thought that he could 
drive his four legislative bodies like a 
team of tame horses through a period 
of troubles and disasters; and herein he 
was mistaken. The imperial constitu- 
tion scarcely allowed a loophole through 
which public opinion could find a lawful 
vent; and yet as soon as reverses began 
all the communal and departmental coun- 
cils turned restive and began to elect lib- 
erals, the Corps Législatif rejected im- 
perial bills, and even the Senate grew 
disaffected and claimed to exert its right 
of stopping supplies. Napoleon, harried 
on all sides by victorious armies, made 
a pathetic appeal to this once servile 
body not to hamper him at a moment 
when all the strength of the country was 
needed to repulse the invasion; but he 
could only obtain money and troops by 
promising what Siéyés sarcastically term- 
ed “une constitution pour des hommes, 
pas pour des enfants;” and before he 
could redeem his pledges the Allies had 
forced him to abdicate and Louis XVIII. 
had been restored. On learning that the 
emperor had fled, the conservative Sen- 
ate manfully voted his deposition, and 
Cambacérés exclaimed with the dry hu- 
mor of a Frenchman, “Strange, that we 
should have allowed one man to con- 
fiscate all the liberties of the Revolu- 
tion, and that he should have so run 
a-muck with them!” “I feel as if I 
had just been unsaddled after carrying 
a madman on my back,” answered 
Fouché, duke of Otranto and late min- 
ister of police. 
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IV. 

Louis XVIII., impressed by his stay 
in England with the security which a 
throne enjoys under popular institutions, 
established on his return to France a 
constitution modeled point for point on 
that of Great Britain. Its principles were 
summed up in a sort of Magna Charta 
which His Majesty granted of his own 
free will, to the disgust of his brother, 
the count d’Artois, and the rest of the 
royal family. The king was, however, 
a man of sound sense, who wished to 
reconcile his dynasty with the nation. 
He called to his new hereditary house 
of peers all those of Napoleon’s dukes, 
princes and cardinals who consented to 
swear fealty to him, and he refused to 
sign a decree disqualifying the ‘regi- 
cides” (that is, those who had voted 
Louis XVI.’s death), from public office. 
Nevertheless, he abolished the semblance 
of universal suffrage which had existed 
under Napoleon, and substituted for it 
a twenty-pound rental suffrage in towns 
and a freehold suffrage in the country. 


This, coupled with his repudiation of the 
tricolor flag to which France had become 
sentimentally attached, alienated from 
him all the liberals, and paved the way 


for the return of Napoleon. Now, the 
emperor had learned wisdom in the Isle 
of Elba; and on arriving in Paris he 
promulgated the ‘Additional Act to the 
Constitution of the Empire,” which en- 
dorsed the principal clauses of Louis 
XVIII.’s charter, and was virtually a new 
constitution liberalized by universal suf- 
frage. How long this act would have 
remained in force if Napoleon had con- 
quered at Waterloo is another question, 
for the emperor was only making a vir- 
tue of necessity. The country was, in 
1815, thoroughly tired of arbitrary gov- 
ernment, and before setting out for Bel- 
gium, Napoleon was obliged to receive 
deputations of workingmen, who in re- 
spectful but firm language demanded of 
him liberty in exchange for the heavy 
sacrifices he was going to impose on 
them. M. Tissot relates that on return- 
ing from the Champ de Mars, where he 
had been harangued at a review of troops 
by a body of masons, the emperor cried 
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with rage. No doubt he keenly regret- 
ted the days when at a nod given to 
Fouché the plain-spoken masons would 
have been drafted into different state 
prisons, and left to cool there and repent 
at leisure. Such a way of dealing with 
liberals was common enough. Madame 
de Staél, Chateaubriand and Benjamin 
Constant had been banished for very 
mild strictures on Napoleon’s absolutism; 
and the police registers of 1810 show that 
there were in that year seventy-eight hun- 
dred Frenchmen in prison without trial 
as political suspects. 
Waterloo was fought ; the second Bour- 
bon restoration took place; and it was 
then that parliamentary life was inaugu- 
rated in earnest. Up to that time the 
sittings of French legislative assemblies 
had been carried on amid the din of 
civil war or had been mere mockeries, 
as under Napoleon. In July, 1815, Louis 
XVIII. conceded to his subjects the ninth 
constitution they had had since 1789. Its 
principles were nearly identical with those 
set forth in the charter of 1814, but the 
right of electing their own mayors was 
taken away from the municipalities—-an 
important change if one considers that 
France was divided into thirty-six thou- 
sand communes, and that the mayors, 
being appointed by government, were 
necessarily hot partisans, and used their 
influence for the ministry of the day in 
the elections. The ultra-royalists, roused 
and made furious by their long exile, en- 
tered upon the session of 1815 with the 
avowed intention of crushing liberalism 
all over the kingdom. It was a some- 
what strange thing to see a legislative 
assembly trying to abolish its own pre- 
rogatives in favor of a sovereign desir- 
ous to preserve them. The Chamber of 
Deputies wished to push the king to a 
coup-d’ état, and force him to tear up the 
Charter and rule as Napoleon had done. 
Talleyrand remarked dryly that these zeal- 
ous servants were more royalist than the 
king: Louis XVIII. himself grew alarm- 
ed, and resolved to appeal to the coun- 
try. The result was, that the new elec- 
tions sent to the lower house a strong 
minority of liberals, and the ultra-royalist 
ministry was replaced by one more pro- 
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gressive. Allwent wellupto 1820. The 
liberal party, secretly favored by the king, 
were steadily gaining ground, France was 
in the enjoyment of prosperity and rea- 
sonable freedom, and everything seemed 
to bode that the Bourbons would succeed 
in consolidating themselves, when on the 
13th of February the duke de Berri, son 
and heir of the count d’Artois, was assas- 
sinated by the republican Louvel. This 
was the signal for a violent and pitiless 
reaction. The Septennial law was voted 
(the Parliaments had till then been quin- 
quennial), the liberty of the press was 
suspended, and upon the dissolution of 
the lower house such a pressure was laid 
upon the electors by prefects and mayors 
that the new deputies were all, excepting 
seventeen, government nominees. Short- 
ly afterward the death of Napoleon com- 
pleted the discouragement of the liberals, 
who were making common cause with 
the Bonapartists ; and had Louis XVIII. 
chosen to proclaim himself absolute, he 
might have done so with little opposition : 
indeed, the upper and middle classes were 
so much horrified by the murder of the 
heir-presumptive to the crown that they 
would rather have approved such a meas- 
ure. However, the king let his oppor- 
tunity slip, and when, later, his brother, 
Charles X., attempted to repair the omis- 
sion, it was too late: the country had 
had time to become liberal again by 
1830. After submitting with resignation 
to the re-establishment of primogeniture 
and entail, to the vote of forty millions 
sterling in favor of the nobles who had 
emigrated during the Revolution, and to 
the law of sacrilege, which ranked scoff- 
ers in churches among felons, the people 
rose to arms at the ordonnances of July, 
by which it was sought to fetter news- 
papers, suspend the right of public meet- 
ing, and put the management of elections 
wholly in the hands of government. Three 
days of revolution followed, the throne 
was once more overthrown, and the na- 
tion, by the hands of seven self-elected 
delegates, drew up its tenth constitution 
and proclaimed the duke of Orleans king. 
“His Majesty will be the best of repub- 
lics,” said La Fayette, in the style of M. 
Prudhomme, as he introduced the new 





sovereign to the blood-stained mob out- 
side the Hétel de Ville. 
The revised Charter was certainly as 
liberal as could be desired. It abolished 
hereditary peerages and primogeniture, 
fixed the suffrage at an eight-pound ren- 
tal in towns, declared the press free, re- ~ 
stored the election of mayors to the mu- 
nicipalities, made a sweep of all sinecures 
and consecrated the principle of minis- 
terial responsibility, which till then had 
existed rather in the spirit than in the 
letter of the law. But it is not enough 
to have good constitutions: one must 
have statesmen powerful enough to make 
the people obey them. During ten years 
the conspiracies of legitimists, republicans 
and Bonapartists left the July monarchy 
no rest; and when, in 1840, M. Guizot 
acceded to office, he endeavored to se- 
cure himself a parliamentary majority 
by artificial methods which cost Louis 
Philippe his throne. It was M. Guizot's 
capital error to suppose that France could 
be made to resemble England; and he 
aspired to organize a party which, like 
that of the Tories, should be a standing 
bulwark to the throne. He forgot that 
the Revolution, by ostracizing the nobil- 
ity and parceling out all their great ter- 
ritorial properties into small holdings, 
had destroyed the foundations upon 
which such conservative parties as those 
of England are based, and that modern: 
French statesmen have no resource but 
to rely on the peasant population. If 
M. Guizot had set up universal suffrage, 
he would probably have reaped the same 
fruits as Napoleon III. did later, by see- 
ing the peasantry, who hate revolutions, 
return conservative majorities. As it 
was, M. Guizot, finding the middle-class 
electors hopelessly liberal, set about pack- 
ing the Chamber with government offi- 
cials. There were in 1846 no less than 
one hundred and eighty-four members, 
out of three hundred, holding appoint- 
ments in the gift of the ministry. All 
the arts familiar to Walpole had been 
used to ensure the return of these place- 
men, or to convert into placemen mem- 
bers elected as independents; so that it 
was truly said of Guizot, himself a man 
of stern integrity, that he was a singular 
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instance of the incorruptible practicing 
corruption. In the result the premier 
obtained what he wanted, a servile ma- 
jority, but it was one that did not respond 
to the pulse of the electorate; and the 
liberal party, finding after the elections 
of 1846 that they were likely to be ex- 
cluded from office for another seven 
years, started an agitation for electoral 
reform, and prepared to hold monster 
banquets. M. Guizot was so ill advised 
as to forbid these banquets, whereupon 
the mobs gathered on the boulevards, 
one Lagrange seized the opportunity for 
discharging a pistol upon the guard at 
the Foreign Office, and on the guard 
firing back the cry uprose that the peo- 
ple were being butchered, and barricades 
sprang up as by magic. In less than 


twenty-four hours all the barracks in 
Paris were in the hands of the insur- 
gents and the Second Republic had been 
proclaimed, greatly to thé stupefaction 
of the country and to that of the king 
himself, who imagined that he was 
safely anchored in the affection of his 


subjects. 

One cannot help feeling that the Rev- 
olution of 1848 was the most wanton and 
senseless ever perpetrated by a nation 
stricken with folly. The reign of Louis 
Philippe had been in the main a liberal 
and well-meaning one; nor could any 
rational person hope that a_ republic 
would yield more freedom and public 
tranquillity than could have been ac- 
quired by a little patience and through 
lawful means if the monarchy had last- 
ed. From the outset it became visible 
that the extravagance of the extreme re- 
publicans and the weakness of the mod- 
erate ones would preclude the possibility 
of founding a republic; and before the 
year was out the least farseeing guess- 
ed that a second empire was inevitable. 
After three years and a half of alternate 
bloodshed, proscriptions, wordy strife and 
ministerial crises the orderly part of the 
population had indeed reached the same 
despondency of mind as their grand- 
fathers in 1799, and they pined for a ty- 
rant. In the mean time, two new con- 
stitutions had been voted (1848), both 
based on universal suffrage. The first 
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had confided the executive to five direct. 
ors; the second had entrusted it to a sin- 
gle president ; and the legislative powers 
had been delegated in both cases to an 
Assembly of seven hundred and fifty 
members. But the radical defect of both 
constitutions was that they left the ex. 
ecutive too weak. The French, unused 
to a ‘president whose term was to last 
but four years, endeavored to obviate all 
chances of his making himself absolute, 
They feared—and with good reason, as 
the sequel showed—that, once in office, 
the chief of the government would feel 
averse from retiring. Instead, however, 
of establishing an assembly which should 
act as a ponderating power between the 
executive and the lower house, they con- 
tented themselves with fettering the pres- 
ident by a number of restrictions, which 
almost compelled him to resort to illegal 
acts if he wished to preserve his author- 
ity. This assuredly does not justify the 
coup-d'état of 1851—which was in all 
respects an act of political brigandage 
—but it proves one of two things: either 
that the framers of the constitution were 
so politically blind as to be unfit to legis- 
late, or, more likely hypothesis, that the 
majority of them, who were legitimists 
and Orleanists, had no intention that the 
republican constitution should last, but 
hoped, by suscitating continual strife be- 
tween the president and the Assembly, 
to compel him to resign. Prince Louis 
Napoleon did not resign, but held fast, 
and smothered the twelfth constitution 
just at the moment when it was a moot 
point whether the count de Chambord or 
the prince de Joinville would not forcibly 
oust him from his place if he continued 
in power much longer. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
constitutions are those of the life-pres- 
idency in 1851, of the Empire in 1852, 
and of the liberal empire in 1870. All 
three were modeled on those of the First 
Empire, with the exception that univer- 
sal suffrage operated directly, not by four 
degrees. By the constitutions of 1851 
and 1852 a Corps Législatif elected by 
the people was established, and a Senate 
of life-members nominated by the em- 
peror. Laws were prepared by the Coun- 
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cil of State, and the Legislative Body had 
no right to amend them, nor had mem- 
bers of the legislature the privilege of 
introducing private bills or making mo- 
tions. By and by the right of amend- 
ment and motion was conceded, and at 
the same time the sittings of the lower 
house, which had been held in private 
from 1851 to 1860, were made public 
again. All through his reign the em- 
peror was divided by the fear of losing 
his throne if he loosened the tight curb 
which he had set on his unruly subjects, 
and of imperiling the prospects of his 
successor if he refused the liberal de- 
mands for which the noisiest section of 
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the people continually clamored. His 
doubts took shape in repeated changes, 
until at length, in 1870, he tried the ex- 
periment of a half-hearted parliament- 
ary régime with ministerial responsibil- 
ity, and a certain freedom of the press 
and of public meetings. The fifteenth 
constitution lasted from May to Septem- 
ber. A sixteenth was voted on the 25th 
of February, 1875, with the details of 
which every one is familiar: whether it 
will escape the fate of speedy and inglo- 
rious interment which has befallen all its 
predecessors is an interesting subject for 
speculation. 
E. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY. 





FRAU SOMMER’S PLEASURE-TRIP: A TRUE STORY. 


| Sane SOMMER vas tired of staying 
at home. And no wonder! Her 
home was the parsonage of a rural vil- 
lage in Bavaria, and her husband, be- 
sides being one of the quietest men in 
the world by Nature, was still more so 
by grace, and kept the whole house in 
dread of making a noise while he was 
writing his sermons, which labor occu- 
pied at least five days of every week. 
During the eight years of their mar- 
ried life Frau Sommer had presented her 
pastor and master with four children, and 
had knitted and sewed and darned and 
mended for the whole family with unre- 
mitting industry. Just now there was 
a comparative lull in her labors, The 
youngest child had cut its teeth, and all 
four of the little flock were rejoicing in 
sound health and new clothes. The 
former wasteful and untidy maid-of-all- 
work had been succeeded by a servant 
from Augsburg, the thrifty Babette, whose 
praise was in many a household of the 
city celebrated from time immemorial for 
cleanliness and good cookery. Tocrown 
all, her husband's sister, a worthy spin- 
ster of mature years and discreet dispo- 
sition, had arrived at the parsonage on 





a visit of indefinite length; and what- 
ever secret clashing of opinion there 
might occasionally be: between the !wo 
women, Frau Sommer was sure that the 
welfare of her husband and children 
would be duly regarded by her sister-in- 
law in the event of her own temporary 
absence. 

But where should she go? Frau Som- 
mer’s idea of a pleasure-trip was rather 
vague, but there was luxury in the 
thought of getting outside of the regular 
routine of home duties into the free 
wide world, where she could take her 
pick amongst mountains, lakes, forests 
and cities, and roam from morning till 
night wherever fancy, limited only by a 
slender purse, might point the way. To 
her imagination, excited by the new sug- 
gestion of liberty, the world seemed all 
before her where to choose—that is, the 
world of a German Haus-Frau, which is 
not a very extensive one. 

On one point she was decided. She 
would zofvisit Munich. True, she would 
like to be able to boast that she had 
seen the wonders of the Bavarian capital, 
but the gratification of such a feeling was 
scarcely worth the risk she would run of 
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coming home to die of the typhus fever, 
to say nothing of infecting her family 
with that dreaded plague. But the 
Franconian Mountains! perhaps even 
the Thuringian Forest, and that shrine 
of Lutheran Protestants, the Wartburg ! 
The thought was delightful, and nerved 
her to the task of begging her husband’s 
consent to the plan. For, be it known, 
Frau Sommer was a timid little woman, 
her training, first under the discipline of 
a very strict mother, and later under the 
counsels of a husband stern and severe 
in manner, having made her almost as 
helpless as a child with respect to the 
self-reliance and calmness of judgment 
that ought to have been developed by 
her years and experience. 

She happened to enter the study at an 
auspicious moment. Her husband had 
just finished a sentence that pleased him 
mightily, it being even-longer and more 
involved than German sentences usually 
are; and having successfully marshaled 
his formidable array of abstract nouns 
and compound adjectives, culminating in 
a four-syllabled infinitive, with a pluper- 
fect auxiliary to bring up the rear, he felt 
in the mood to seek a short interval of 
refreshment in the diminutives and con- 
tractions of the home dialect. 

He found it, indeed! He was so much 
surprised at the request that he granted 
it immediately—with a proviso, however, 
that altered the whole character of the 
enterprise. A pleasure-trip? Well, yes, 
she might go to Augsburg and pay a visit 
to his mother! 

A neighboring city and a mother-in- 
law, instead of solitary independence and 
the Wartburg! This was too great a 
contrast for even meek little Frau Som- 
mer, and she ventured for once to plead 
her own wishes in the matter. But the 
only answer she obtained was the rather 
scornful remark, “You have never yet 
gone as far as Augsburg alone: try that 
first, and we can see about the rest after- 
ward.” 

Wisely concluding to accept the modi- 
cum of liberty thus offered, Frau Som- 
mer left her husband to his further bat- 
tles with syntax and sin, and went to 
announce her projected journey to her 
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sister-in-law and the good Babette, who, 
each from her own standpoint, approved 
of the plan; the pastor’s sister perhaps 
not averse to a resumption of her old 
dignities as housekeeper for her brother, 
and the kind-hearted servant recognizing 
her mistress’s need of a respite from the 
wearying cares of a woman’s work, which 
is “never done.” As for the children, 
the conditional promise of a present of 
Nuremberg gingerbread on their mother's 
return was a sufficient bribe to a pledge 
for their good behavior during her ab- 
sence. 

Behold now Frau Sommer, after two 
days of preparation, escorted to the rail- 
way-station by her dignified husband, his 
sister following with the two elder chil- 
dren, and Babette trudging on in advance 
with the well- filled traveling bag! A 
place is found in the ladies’ compartment; 
effusive farewells are exchanged; the 
doors are slammed; the bell rings; the 
engine whistles; the journey is begun! 

We need not follow too closely the 
thoughts that filled our heroine’s mind 
during her three hours’ uneventful ride 
to Augsburg. It was a bright day in 
early summer. The crops were waving 
before a gentle breeze, and between the 
slender stalks flashed out the brilliant 
colors of poppies, buttercups and corn- 
flowers. Now and then, as the train 
paused at some small station, a sweet 
breath from a neighboring flower-garden 
stole in at the open window or a lark 
rose singing from its nest in the mead- 
ow; and as Frau Sommer inhaled the 
warm odors of the blossoms and listened 
to the familiar melody, perhaps she was 
haunted pleasantly. by visions of her 
childhood, or even by those undefined 
longings of her early maidenhood which 
sometimes seemed not to have found 
complete fulfillment in the satisfactions 
of her matron state. 

Be this as it may, the arrival of the 
train in the crowded station at Augsburg, 
and the exertion necessary for the trans- 
portation of herself and her luggage to 
the house of her mother-in-law, were 
sufficient to recall our traveler from any 
dream of the past in which she may have 
been indulging. 
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Frau Sommer the elder had been duly 
warned of the intended arrival, and was 
ready to welcome her visitor, since her 
home duties had not been forsaken, but 
only resigned temporarily to an entire- 
ly competent agent. And Frau Sommer 
the younger found amusement for sev-- 
eral days in contemplating the splendors 
of the ‘Golden Hall” of the Rath- Haus 
and the brilliant frescoes of the Fugger 
mansion, and in rambling through the 
iegular streets and picturesque suburbs 
of the quaint old city. By the time she 
had sufficiently refreshed her memory 
with these various objects of interest cir- 
cumstances pointed out an easy realiza- 
tion of her plan for a more extended 
tour. There was in the house a little 
girl about nine years old who had been 
left for a time under the charge of her 
mother-in-law, and whom it was now 
desirable to send home to Hamburg by 
the first opportunity. What could be 
more fitting than for Frau Sommer to 
deliver the child safe into the hands of 
its relatives, thus combining duty with 
pleasure, and giving a definite aim to 
her own wanderings? The mother-in- 
law was glad to be relieved from an un- 
pleasant dilemma, and offered to bear a 
portion of the expenses, and Frau Som- 
mer received by return post an affirma- 
tive reply to the letter she had despatch- 
ed in all haste to her husband for his 
consent to the plan. Everything favor- 
ed her. Her own spirits were already 
much refreshed by the unwonted free- 
dom from care; the weather continued 
pleasant; and the child’s luggage, like 
her own, was comprised in a bag that 
could be carried in the hand. To make 
the expedition perfect, her brother, who 
lived in Bamberg, happened to come to 
Augsburg on business the day before 
she was to start, and, finding her there, 
postponed his departure till the follow- 
ing morhing, that they might travel to- 
gether as far as Bamberg. It was ar- 
tanged that she should rest one night 
at his house, and then go with the child 
directly to Hamburg, leaving the tour 
to the Wartburg and a longer visit at 
her brother's for episodes of the return 
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The trip to Bamberg was passed in 
cheerful converse upon family affairs, 
and on arriving there was still time to 
take a look at the cathedral before sup- 
per. After an agreeable evening and a 
good night’s sleep, Frau Sommer and 
her little charge were started at an early 
hour the next morning in a second-class 
carriage of an express-train; and as her 
careful brother finished his directions 
concerning the changes to be made and 
the place where she was to stop for din- 
ner, and took off his hat to wave her a 
final good-speed, the little woman felt 
that she was already an experienced 
traveler and fully equal to all the petty 
difficulties that might arise -in the course 
of her journey. The child gave her no 
trouble, and, being shy and quiet, ap- 
peared to find sufficient amusement in 
gazing out of the window at the ever- 
changing prospect. 

For some time the two were alone in 
the compartment. The train stopped 
only at the more important stations, and 
the crowds that awaited its coming were 
third-class passengers, with now and then 
a group of English tourists for whom 
first-class accommodations were scarce- 
ly good enough. At last, however, about 
noon a well-dressed man of rather fine 
appearance took his place in the car- 
riage, and his formal “Good-morning” 
was returned in so cordial a tone that he 
ventured before long on a slight obser- 
vation respecting the weather. 

Frau Sommer was glad of a chance 
to talk a little. She had exhausted her 
round of dutiful meditation concerning 
her absent family—had seen in imagina- 
tion the children flourishing under their 
aunt’s prudent management, and her 
husband progressing favorably with his 
new sermon, There was no danger of 
Babette scorching the soup or forgetting 
to fasten the hen-house door at night; 
so what more was there for her to think 
about? She replied with right good-will 
to the remark, and the conversation soon 
became animated. Whether from polite- 
ness or curiosity, the stranger allowed 
her to take the lead in suggesting topics, 
and gave her opportunity to amplify upon 
them to her heart’s content. According- 
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ly, she prattled away about her home 
concerns, the dullness of her village life, 
the smallness of her husband's salary, 
the faults of Dora, the discarded cook, 
and the virtues of Babette, who now 
reigned in her stead, until the train drew 
up at the station where passengers usu- 
ally took dinner. The stranger showed 
his gratitude for her efforts to entertain 
him by escorting her and the little girl 
through the crowd on the platform, find- 
ing her a table and giving her orders to 
the attendant. While the refreshments 
were preparing Frau Sommer continued 
her personal and domestic confidences, 
to the great amusement of the waiter, 
who stood by employing the interval in 
whisking at the flies with his napkin. 

The gentleman after eating his dinner, 
rose from the table, promising as he left 
the room to return before it’ should be 
time for the train to start. As soon as 
the door was shut behind him the waiter 
came close to Frau Sommer and said, 
“Apparently, madame, that gentleman 
is a new acquaintance of yours: allow 
me to suggest that, as a rule, it is safer 
in traveling not to talk too freely with 
strangers.” 

Just then a fresh crowd of people rush- 
ed into the room for dinner, and the 
waiter, probably forgetting all about his 
former customers, flew hither and thither 
to answer new demands. 

But his words of friendly advice had 
sunk deeper than he intended. He had 
scarcely ceased speaking before the active 
imagination of the poor little woman be- 
gan to picture a thousand dangers to 
which she had probably exposed herself 
through her incautious revelations. Per- 
haps the stranger was a thief! She had 
told him just how much money she had 
provided for this trip, and he had doubt- 
less noticed that she wore a watch and 
chain. Who could tell but that he would 
murder her and the child when they 
should all be shut up again in the rail- 
way-carriage? Perhaps he was worse 
than a thief and a murderer—a lawless 
ruffian in whose sight neither matron nor 
maid was sacred! And he knew that 
her lawful protector was far away, and 
that she was a stranger in this part of 
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Germany. Whatshould she do? Whith- 
er should she flee? But her belongings 
had all been left in the train: even the 
principal part of her money was locked 
up in her bag; and in spite of her fears 
she was glad when the man appeared 
and guided her along the line of open 
carriages, all bewilderingly alike, to the 
particular compartment they had previ- 
ously occupied. 

As soon, however, as she had ascer- 
tained by careful inspection that her pos- 
sessions were safe, her newly -acquired 
prudence began to display itself. To 
the sociability of her companion she op- 
posed only monosyllabic replies and an 
averted face, until, perceiving her unwill- 
ingness to talk, he relaxed his own ef- 
forts to be agreeable, and after ascertain- 
ing by a glance at the door that smoking 
was not forbidden, lit a cigar and leaned 
back tranquilly in his corner. 

From her own seat in the opposite end 
of the carriage Frau Sommer kept her 
eyes fixed on the wretch to whose arts or 
violence she feared to fall a victim. Did 
he look steadily out of the window? He 
was arranging the details of his infamous 
plot. Did he indulge in an occasional 
smile? He was laughing at her sim- 
plicity in trusting herself in his society. 
Even after he had thrown away his cigar 
and composed himself for a nap she felt 
sure that he was watching his prey from 
under his closed eyelids. Every moment 
her nervous anxiety increased; and at 
last, when the train halted for a few min- 
utes at a station, and the man, rousing 
himself, alighted to get a glass of beer, 
she could bear the strain no longer, and 
snatching up her bag and telling the lit- 
tle girl to follow with hers, she sprang 
to the platform and ran up and down to 
find another carriage. She saw one at 
last, containing only two occupants, both 
ladies, and, thanking her stars for the 
discovery, made haste to jointhem. She 
was scarcely seated when the signal was 
given for passengers to take their places, 
and it was with a feeling of inexpressible 
relief that she saw her enemy rush from 
the beer-garden toward the other end of 
the line. The train thundered on: she 
was safe! 
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In less than an hour it stopped again, 
and with the calls of the porter to the 
travelers departing from the station were 
mingled the orders of the guard for pas- 
sengers going to certain places to change 
carriages or trains, Frau Sommer could 
not tell which, and was in an agony lest 
she should be carried off in a wrong di- 
rection and lose her way completely. In 
this dilemma she saw, to her mingled 
horror and joy, her former companion 
hurrying along the platform and looking 
eagerly in at the windows of the train. 
At last he saw her, and having ascertain- 
ed that there was room for him, sprang 
into the carriage, exclaiming, “I am glad, 
madame, that the guard had the good 
sense to tell you to change at the last 
station, where there was more time and 
less confusion : it is close business here.” 

But his unembarrassed manner only 


‘confirmed Frau Sommer’s suspicions. 


She had noticed the eager look in his 
eyes while searching for her, and the glit- 
ter of fiendish triumph that succeeded 
when he discovered her retreat. How- 
ever, the presence of the other women 
was a sufficient protection for the pres- 
ent, and she would employ the interval 
of safety in contriving some way of ulti- 
mate escape. 
her mind the fact of the existence of the 
telegraph. The very thing! So when 
the train stopped at the station where her 
female companions were to leave, she 
descended after them, and telling the 
child to watch the bags, darted into the 
telegraph-office and wrote her message. 
She had before decided that she would 
not alarm her husband or her mother- 
in-law: she would make her complaint 
to the sharer of her earliest sorrows, her 
brave and gentle brother. So she wrote 
in very large characters, “I AM FOLLOW- 
ED BY SCOUNDRELS!"’ and handing the 
paper, with the address and the money, 
to the operator, hurried back to resume 
her journey. 

On taking her seat she was rejoiced to 
find that a stranger, a woman, had join- 
ed the party during her absence, but 
ina few moments her satisfaction was 
changed to redoubled terror. A careless 
movement of the new-comer's dress dis- 


Suddenly flashed across 
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played an enormous foot, apparently 
shod with a man’s boot; and looking 
closely at the broad figure and coarse 
face of the wearer, she came to the in- 
stant conclusion that this traveler was 
not a woman, but a man disguised in 
female apparel! Presently the myste- 
rious personage said in a gruff voice to 
her earlier companion, “Are you going 
as far as Leipsic?” and the other said 
“Yes’’ in a very friendly tone. Frau 
Sommer saw through the whole matter. 
This disguised man was an accomplice 
of Rogue No. 1, and had joined him at 
this point by a previous arrangement! 
The thought was a terrible one, but it 
was better to know the worst, so as to be 
able to avert the catastrophe. Accord- 
ingly, at the next telegraph-station Frau 
Sommer again alighted, and despatched 
to her brother another message: “I AM 
PERSECUTED BY THIEVES AND RASCALS !”” 
and then went on, feeling that she had 
done all that human ingenuity and fore- 
thought could suggest to bring the de- 
vices of the wicked to naught, and ex- 
pecting to find at Leipsic a telegram from 
her brother, if not a staff of protectors 
summoned by him to her rescue. 

A short time before arriving at that 
terminus a well-dressed lady in unmis- 
takably feminine foot-gear entered the 
carriage and took the vacant seat be- 
tween Frau Sommer and her obnoxious 
fellow - travelers. These two persons, 
taking advantage soon afterward of a 
detention of the train to leave the car- 
riage for a few moments, Frau Sommer 
began to recount as rapidly as possible 
to the lady the story of her perils and 
her fears, The lady looked .at her in 
astonishment and tried to calm her ex- 
citement, but when she summed up by 
declaring that the pretended woman was 
a man in disguise, the lady laughed and 
said, “Surely you are mistaken: the man 
appears to be quiet enough, and the other 
person is certainly a woman, though a 
coarse-featured one.” 

‘Just look at her feet: she has men’s 
boots under that long gown,” whispered 
Frau Sommer in reply as the pair ap- 
proached the door. 

The lady looked and shook her head 
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with a reassuring smile at her evidently 
terrified companion. 

As the train swept slowly into Leipsic, 
Frau Sommer came to a sudden decision. 
She had had enough of traveling for 
pleasure : she would go home’: she would 
start that very ‘night. There was no. 
safety for her in these unknown regions; 
and whether she tarried in Leipsic, or 
went on to Hamburg, she was equally in 
danger from her mysterious cnemies. 
But the child? Oh, the child would go 
safely enough: no one would harm or 
mislead a little girl only nine years old. 
Accordingly, when the passengers alight- 
ed, Frau Sommer, after ascertaining at 
the telegraph-office that no message had 
come for her, went to the Hamburg sta- 
tion, told the conductor that she was 
obliged to leave her charge, and obtain- 
ing his promise to take good care of the 
little traveler, gave the child all neces- 
sary directions and the luncheon-bag, 
and then bade her good-bye, and hasten- 
ed back to the other department of the 
station to arrange for the return journey. 

On the platform she was met by the 
stranger gentleman, who offered to assist 
her about her luggage and to direct her 
to a hotel; but she refused his advances 
with as much dignity as her fright would 
allow her to assume, and turned for safe- 
ty into the waiting-room, where she ran 
against the lady whose acquaintance she 
had made during the last few miles of 
the journey. The relief of seeing a fa- 
miliar face, whose owner she was not 
afraid of, was too much for Frau Som- ° 
mer’s strength, now almost exhausted by 
fatigue and anxiety. She threw herself 
upon a sofa, and began to wring her 
hands and cry and laugh in so hyster- 
ical a manner that the lady was alarmed, 
and plied her diligently with water, co- 
logne and smelling-salts until the vio- 
lence of the paroxysm was subdued. As 
soon as she was sufficiently recovered 
to be able to talk, Frau Sommer began 
again to complain of the persistent at- 
tentions of the stranger and of his evi- 
dent complicity with the man in disguise, 
and showed such unreasoning terror on 
the subject, in spite of all that could be 
urged against her suspicions, that the 
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sympathizing lady at last came to the 
conclusion that the woman was mad, 
and therefore utterly unfit to be trusted 
to her own guidance; and on learning 
that she had sent the child on to Ham- 
burg alone, and was intending herself to 
return home by the evening train, the 
lady was confirmed in this idea, and re- 
solved not to leave the poor insane é@rea- 
ture to carry out whatever whim might 
for the moment have sway in her dis- 
ordered mind. 

She went to the door and looked out, 
as people often will do when they are at 
their wits’ end and know not from what 
quarter to expect help ; and, as good luck 
would have it, she espied on the platform 
and coming toward her a gentleman of 
her acquaintance, a physician, who was 
just the person to be applied to in such 
anemergency. Stepping outside to meet 


him, she gave him as rapidly as possible - 


an outline of the case, and suggested that 
the stranger should be quietly taken to 
the insane asylum, as she: was not ina 
condition to travel or to go alone toa 
hotel. The physician agreed that this 


-would be the best temporary retreat un- 


til the woman's friends could be hunted 
up; and the lady offered to postpone her 
own departure till the next train and to 
accompany the doctor and the patient to 
the asylum. 

The plan being arranged, the lady re- 
turned to the waiting-room, and, address- 
ing the supposed maniac in the soothing 
tones which one involuntarily assumes 
toward irresponsible persons, whether in- 
fants or adults, proposed that she should 
accompany her and a friend to a quiet 
hotel, where she could take some refresh- 
ment and rest until the time for the even- 
ing train to start. Frau Sommer, feeling 
no distrust toward a stranger of her own 
sex, readily consented: the physician 
came in a few moments to escort the 
ladies to a carriage, and the ‘coachman, 
who had already received his instruc- 
tions, drove rapidly through the streets 
toward the quiet suburb whose chief or- 
nament and point of greatest interest is 
the new and extensive hospital for the 
insane. As the carriage turned in at the 
gates and passed up the broad graveled 
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drive, Frau Sommer, enlightened either 
by some previous knowledge of the sit- 
uation of the edifice, or by one of those 
intuitions which are apt to seize a mind 
which other minds are trying to keep in 
ignorance, cried out, “ Why, this isn’t a 
hotel: this is the insane asylum !” 

And then, realizing the full extent of 
her misfortune, she turned fiercely upon 
her companions, exclaiming, “ You have 
deceived me! Oh, you are worse than 
the other man and woman! But I will 
not set foot in this house, and I will com- 
plain of you to the police!" 

Her words were unheeded, but her 
companions felt relieved when the car- 
riage drew up at the steps of the build- 
ing and several officials came down with 
an air of business, as though accustomed 
to receive unwilling guests. Paying no 
attention to the eloquent protestations of 
the victim, they skillfully forced her to 
alight, and swept her before them into a 
reception-room, where an examining phy- 
sician was in attendance. Her two com- 
panions followed, and proceeded to give 
the physician a statement of the case so 
far as they understood it; while poor lit- 
tle Frau Sommer, ignored by all, denied 
and explained and entreated and wept, 
and called upon Heaven for deliverance. 
In vain. Her cruel betrayers finished 
their story and departed, and the physi- 
cian, turning to his patient, requested her 
toaccompany him toanotherroom. But 
she utterly refused to stir; and so a bell 
was rung and a matron appeared, who 
proceeded at once to force of arms, and 
finding that the woman could not be held 
by an ordinary grasp, clutched her by 
the hair and bore her shrieking to a 
cell, 

Left to herself—and this may be said 
to have been the first time in her life that 
she really ever had been left to herself— 
all the good sense and right judgment 
lying dormant in Frau Sommer’s cha- 
racter came to the surface. That last in- 
dignity had stung her pride and aroused 
her individuality. She wept no more, 
but sat silent, with loosely-clasped hands, 
reviewing the events of the journey. It 
was plain that the persons who had 
brought her to the asylum, and those 
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who had received her as a patient, be- 
lieved her to be mad: well, then, the 
first thing to be done was to convince 
them that she was zo¢ mad; and to that 
end she must become perfectly calm, so 
as to be able to give a rational account 
of herself when the chief physician should 
come to visit her, as she had been told 
he would shortly do. 

Accordingly, when that wary and keen- 
sighted functionary announced himself, 
he was met by a gentle, pale-faced little 
lady, who offered him a chair and waited 
patiently to be interrogated before offer- 
ing any complaint. Perceiving at once 
that this calmness was not the cunning 
quiet of a lunatic, the doctor invited her 
to tell her story, and after she had con- 
fessed her inexperience as a traveler, and 
told how her suspicions had been aroused 
by the waiter’s remark, he was able to 
comprehend the rise and progress and 
ultimate catastrophe of the mistake. On 
giving him the address of her brother— 
for Frau Sommer was.still determined 
not to disturb the peace of the remote 
parsonage by any premature hint of her 
difficulties—the doctor offered to tele- 
graph to him without delay, at the same 
time urging her to remain under his charge 
until she should receive an answer, and 
promising to put her in immediate pos- 
session of an apartment where she would 
see nothing to remind her of the nature 
of her temporary shelter. Perhaps the 
worthy doctor cherished a lingering doubt . 
as to the perfect sanity of his guest, or at 
least of her ability to take care of her- 
self--perhaps he hoped by the exercise 
of the most generous hospitality to ban- 
ish from her mind the painful impres- 
sions of her forced introduction to his 
house. Whatever may have been his mo- 
tive, he was delighted when he succeed- 
ed in persuading the tired and hungry 
traveler not to go out into the darkness 
in search of a hotel; and she, on her 
part, was not insensible to the contrast 
between the gloomy cell and the hand- 
some parlor with bed-room adjoining to 
which she was speediiy conducted, ot 
by the hair of her head. 

Before supper was served a telegram 
from her brother informed her that he 
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would arrive in Leipsic early the next 
morning; and so, her troubles being 
over, Frau Sommer, after writing a short 
ietter to her husband to announce her 
speedy return, and to break the force of 
the more circumstantial account which 
she must render by word of mouth, was 
able to eat a hearty meal and then seek 
the restoration of her strength and spir- 
its in a long night of sound sleep. 

The brother came. The doctor and 
his satellites were all attention; the blame 
of the mistake was duly laid upon the 
absent; and in Frau Sommer’s haste to 
leave the scene of so much mortification 
and distress the minutiz of the occur- 
rence were not discussed. It was not 
until the two were alone in the railway 
carriage and speeding homeward at the 
moderate rate of a German express-train, 
that Frau Sommer related the whole long 
story of her adventures. 

Her brother, always fond of a joke, 
and feeling that he was entitled to some 
amusement by way of compensation for 
the worry he had suffered in consequence 
of the mysterious telegrams, found the 
tale excessively funny, and laughed till 
the tears ran down his cheeks at the 
succession of false alarms which had oc- 
casioned his sister so much trouble; but 
when she told how the matron of the in- 
sane asylum had dragged her by her hair, 
his merriment turned to rage, and not 
even the roaring of the train or the op- 
portune whistle of the engine could render 
entirely inaudible the utterance of that 
superlatively wicked expletive, ‘“‘ Donner- 
wetter !” 

His sense of injustice being thus awa- 
kened, he was disposed, on stopping for 
dinner, to bring to judgment the waiter 
whose warning had proved so disastrous ; 
but as that youth’s advice was, after all, 
sound and practical, he was allowed to 
skip about unchallenged, and remains 
to this day unconscious of the tragi- 
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comedy in which he played so important 
a part. 

At Bamberg the travelers were met by 
Pastor Sommer, whose anxiety would 
not allow him to await his wife’s arrival 
at home. His joy at receiving her safe 
and sound out of the jaws of a madhouse 
was So great as to counteract his natural 
and professional inclination to “improve 
the occasion” by a series of familiar lec- 
tures; and even his mother and sister 
were so awed by the literally Aatv-breadth 
escape of their relative-in-law as to spare 
her the reproaches which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have been apt to 
follow upon a discovery of her blunders, 

The children were the greatest suffer- 
ers, for though their behavior during their 
mother’s absence had been most exem- 
plary, the Nuremberg gingerbread which 
was to reward them had been entirely 
forgotten in the excitement of affairs. 


More than one summer has bloomed 
upon the earth since the unfortunate jour- 
ney above chronicled took place. The 
brother at Bamberg has ceased to burst 
into a roar of laughter whenever a tele- 
gram is handed him; the pastor’s chil- 
dren have recovered from the moral 
shock of a broken maternal promise; 
and Frau Sommer has combed her beau- 
tiful hair so many times that she can en- 
dure the torture of a snarl without being 
reminded of the cruel “yank’”’ suffered 
at the insane asylum. She begins to en- 
tertain doubts concerning the depravity 
of the polite stranger and the disguise 
of his supposed accomplice. But though 
her confidence in mankind is returning, 
and her desire to see the Wartburg is as 
strong as ever, it is not probable that any 
future achievement of the good pastor in 
homiletic composition will betray him into 
giving his consent to a repetition of Frau 
Sommer’s pleasure-trip. 

ELIZABETH E. EVANS. 
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HE official list of daimios published 

in Yedo in 1862 gave the names, 
titles and revenues of two hundred and 
sixty-two of the “ Yedo nobility,” as they 
were Called, in distinction from the kugés 
or “Kioto nobility.” The daimios were 
richer and more powerful: the kugés 
were of nobler birth and higher rank. 
The daimios were the parvenus of feu- 
dalism: the kugés’ ancestry were of im- 
memorial antiquity. In the veins of the 
daimios flowed the blood of men: in 
the kugés’ ran. the blood of the gods. 
The revenues of these daimios varied 
from forty thousand to four million dol- 
larseach. The richest of them was the 
prince of Kaga, whose death and gor- 
geous funeral took place in Tokio in 
May of last year. After him came the 
princes of Owari, Chikuzen and Mito. 
There were twenty-one daimios pow- 
erful and wealthy enough to be styled 
“princes.” “ Though compelled when in 
Yedo to bow before their august lord the 
shé-gun (“tycoon”’), who was only the 


chief of the daimios, they in their: own | 


provinces ruled supreme, and had the 
power of life or death. Often defiant 
and domineering to their neighbors, the 
lesser daimios, these turbulent vassals, 
one and all, were so kept in curb by the 
strong hand of the sh6-gun, that profound 
peace reigned in Japan for over two and 
a half centuries. 

The daimio whose life we shall outline 
was named Matsudaira, We shall not 
be accused of violating confidence or 
privacy by more than fifty-five families, 
this, at most, being the number of noble- 
men that gloried in this once awe-inspir- 
ing name. Whoever bore it thereby 
professed to be a relative of the Toku- 
gawa family, who for two hundred and 
sixty-eight years usurped the authority 
of the true emperor, the mikado, and 
flaunted their trefoil flag until foreigners 
came to believe that Japan had two em- 
perors, and that the “tycoon” was one 
of them, 





Matsudaira’s father was the ruler of a 
province having a revenue of over one 
million dollars per annum. As all the 
daimios, great and small, were obliged 
to leave their wives in Yedo as hostages, 
Matsudaira opened his eyes first in Yedo. 
He was born in one of those peculiar 
products of Japanese architecture, called 
a yashiki, in which the nobility and gen- 
try of Japan live. Old Yedo was once 
full of these great hollow squares, but 
Tokio sees fewer of them year by year 
and fire by fire. Baby Matsudaira was 
not baptized, but on the seventh day of 
his life received his infant name of Hato- 
maru, from which marz could be drop- 
ped in the language of affection or brev- 
ity. -Hato was nursed by his own moth- 
er, and was clothed in the silk and soft 
cotton grown in the province of which 
he was to be ruler. He grew into child- 
hood, and as early as five years old put 
on the Aakama, the wide kilt or trousers 
which once distinguished the privileged 
classes. Even when carried in the arms 
of the officer charged with the duty of 
bearing him about, the daimio’s baby 
wore the gold-hilted short sword, while 
the sword-bearer, a boy of twelve, bore the 
larger one. It was no uncommon sight, 
three years ago in Japan, to see nearly all 
the infants of the samurai, or privileged 
classes, thus adorned with short swords. 
When children could but just toddle the 
two swords emblematic of their class were 
thrust in their belt. As Japanese senti- 
ment held that the sword was part of the 
samurai himself, a child of two years old 
was not considered too young to wear 
one. Ifthe sword were not in the baby's 
girdle, it was kept in that of the maid 
who carried him. 

Our little baby daimio’s head, like that 
of all well-brought-up children, was 
shaved clean, and not a hair was allow- 
ed to grow except upon the top of the 
scalp, where the little tuft was made into 
a topknot, and pomatumed into a right- 
angled queue. He was as pretty as 
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nearly all Japanese children are, and 
had the rare advantage of being always 
clean, which it were a libel against the 
next neighbor to godliness to say con- 
cerning the street-urchins of his country. 
The rising generation of plebeians live 
almost entirely in the streets during ev- 
ery hour of daylight, and as there is no 
word in the Japanese language for soap, 
one may easily evolve from imagination 
the amount of free soil on the faces of 
the chubby and rosy children of Tokio. 
Think not, however, that young Japan 
lets the sun go down on his dirt. Though 
a stranger to alkaline compounds, he, 
with father and mother and friends and 
neighbors, enters one of the very nu- 
merous public bath-houses at sundown. 
There the whole family parboil them- 
selves in water hot enough to flay a 
Caucasian, and emerge happy, hungry 
and clean. To explain‘a ruffled temper 


or a state of anxiety to a Japanese by 
telling him you were “kept in hot water 
all the time” would be more apt to con- 
vey the idea to his mind that you were 


describing Paradise. 

Little Matsudaira continued to be the 
clean, pretty baby and the radiant and 
eager child until he was seven years 
old, when his name was changed again. 
This was in accordance with the custom 
so prevalent in Japan of changing what 
we call our Christian names several 
times during one’s life, but especially on 
reaching the seventh and fifteenth years, 
and on removing, assuming a new duty, 
business or office, and on retiring from 
active life. Even after death persons re- 
ceive posthumous names, and the tombs 
of Japan are never inscribed with the 
names which the living bore. Very few 
of the Japanese students who studied in 
America passed under their true names, 
though they resumed them on returning 
to Japan. 

Matsudaira was the only child of his 
mother, but not of his father. In almost 
every daimio’s mansion, and legally in 
all, there are from two to eight women 
who are allowed him as concubines. 
That “peculiar institution” headed by 
Brigham Young, Esq., is no new thing 
in Japan. The Japanese have had no 
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“revelations” on brass plates, no book, 
either of Mormon or of Gammon, indeed 
no dogma to found their practice upon, 
yet their peculiar institution is very an- 
cient. Brigham, in their eyes, is a very 
modern upstart and imitator of the “holy 
country,” Japan. They do not have any 
special theory of philosophy or any “doe- 
trinal basis” for this phase of their mor- 
als, and smile innocently at the idea of 
needing any. They are very curious to 
know all about Utah, for they look upon 
B. Y. with a fellow feeling, and regard 
Deseret as a piece of Japan set down in 
the United States. They confess them- 
selves puzzled to find that the customs 
of Utah do not spread throughout the 
entire country. In Japan concubinage 
is quite general, from the mikado, who 
may have twelve “ladies of the cham- 
ber,” to the lowest laborer who can sup- 
port more than one female. In a ma- 
jority of cases, however, one wife, if 
fruitful, is the rule. The children born 
of the brevet wives are considered legiti- 
mate, and in the absence of issue by the 
real wife inherit the father’s . property. 
Strange as it may seem to an American 
eye, peace seems in general to reign in 
the Japanese household, though jealousy 
and poison often do their work. 

The life of a child in a daimio’s ya- 
shiki, as in other homes, is the usual 
round of play and food and sleep. His 
toys, though very different from those of 
an American child, are, as in every land, 
the mimicry and mirror of the life of the 
children of larger growth. Hatomaru 
played on the neat thick mats that cover 
the floor of every Japanese house, from 
the temple-palace of the emperor to the 
hut of the peasant; rambled over the 
miniature mountains and among the 
dwarf trees and tiny lakes of the gar- 
den; fed the huge voracious goldfish 
or the brilliant-plumaged aquatic fowls. 
He fed upon the simple diet on which 
feed the homogeneous people of Japan 
from emperor to outcast, and from the 
smooth-gummed infant to smooth-gum- 
med dotard. The Japanese begins his 
rice-diet before he leaves his mother’s 
breast, and uses it as his daily food until 
he sleeps on a broader though colder bo- 
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som. Though eggs, fish and vegetables 
are common, rice is the stay and staff of 
life. The daimio’s baby grew as round 
and rosy as the chubby children of his 
farmers or artisans. At night the tired 
child slept on silken quilts spread out on 
the floor. Though materials vary with 
rank and means, two quilts spread on the 
floor constitute the national and univer- 
sal bed of Japan. 

Japanese education in his day was 
simply much reading, more writing and 
less reckoning. The baby daimio was 
early taught to read and write the al- 
phabets of Japan and the characters of 
China. Very few daimios ever became 
profound scholars, and so Matsudaira 
contented himself with only a good read- 
ing knowledge of Chinese. His educa- 
tion in etiquette was, however, more thor- 
ough. Before he could stand he was 
taught to express “ Thank you,” and be- 
fore he was two years old to fall on his 
knees and bow his head to the ground. 
Almost his first articulate words were 
Dozo (“Please”) and Arigato (“ Thank 
you”). At the age of ten years he was 
as polished a little gentleman as ever de- 
lighted the heart of parent. From ten 
to fifteen education became the acquisi- 
tion of accomplishments, such as poetry, 
writing, drawing, etc., and the manly 
sports of riding, fencing, spear-exercise 
and wrestling. Very few of his class 
ever became perfect in these, but, like 
the average, he became fairly proficient. 

At fifteen he was a tall and manly- 
looking boy, ruddy and round-limbed, 
and promising. He accompanied his 
father on his semi-annual journey from 
Yedo to his provincial home. There he 
learned of the clan at whose head he 
expected to be. His subjects numbered 
half a million, most of them farmers 
and fishermen. In his dominions were 
three cities, a score of towns, and hun- 
dreds of villages. Tea, silk, rice, cop- 
per, and native manufactures were the 
products of his dominions, whose rev- 
enues he was soon to direct. Of the 
half million of his people, four-fifths may 
be set down as in the condition of the 
Saxon serfs of the Norman masters of 
England, or the old adscripti glebe of 
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the Romans. They were the men whose 
forefathers, by patient and minute man- 
ual toil, had terraced the mountain- 
gulches and had reduced all the valleys 
and plains to irrigated rice-fields. Born 
on one spot of ground, they diéd on it, 
perhaps on the very square yard of soil 
on which their remote ancestor breathed 
his last. The Japanese farmer rises be- 
fore the first croak of the raven, and with 
a hoe overturns the mud of the rice-fields, 
and transplants, hoes and weeds till au- 
tumn. In November he reaps the stand- 
ing rice with a hook, threshes it with an 
iron comb, pounds out the hulls by man- 
ual toil, often fans it by hand, and con- 
tentedly (?) gives to his lord one-half or 
two-thirds of the produce as rent for the 
land. In times of plenty he exists—in 
time of -drought or scarcity he almost 
starves. 

After these subjects of our daimio came 
the somewhat higher rank of artisans 
with ancient tools, and a few miners with 
antediluvian methods of assay and min- 


| ing; and after them the shopkeepers and 


merchants of the towns. Whoever own- 
ed a thousand dollars’ worth of proper- 
ty was reckoned a rich man. Of priests 
there were a goodly number. On the 
five thousand square miles of the dai- 
mio’s territory there stood over seven 
thousand temples, shrines or monasteries. 
Out of his half million subjects six thou- 
sand were priests. Their revenue was 
equal to that of the daimio’s own for 
his personal and governmental expenses. 
One sees how the farmer, the most igno- 
rant of all the daimio’s subjects, after 
paying over half the produce as land- 
rent, out of the remaining one-third of 
his crop supported a large family of chil- 
dren and paid his tithes to the shaven 
bonzes in silken robes who prayed in the 
gilded and gorgeous temples, and forgot - 
not to live well, as became their rever- 
ences to do. 

All these, however, were political ciph- 
ers or minus quantities. The power, the 
public opinion of the clan, existed only 
among the samurai, who under Matsu- 
daira numbered about three thousand 
men, not counting their families. Of 
these three thousand, the main part were 
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of little influence or importance in the 
clan, though in social superiority im- 
measurably above the richest merchant 
or most intelligent artisan. Their badges 
as superior beings were the two swords 
—one short, one long—always worn in 
the girdle on the left side. The leaders 
of the clan were the Dad sanjt (“great 
men’’), or the daimio’s ministers. They 
were the embodiment of true power, or 
at least the exponents of it. They ex- 
pressed the will of the clan. Should a 
fractious daimio recalcitrate against the 
will of his retainers, they usually won 
their point, unless, indeed, the daimio 
was a man of tremendous energy of 
character, which rarely happened in the 
degenerate nineteenth century. 

When the lord of the clan appeared 
in public he was attended by his chief 
men and household officials, who walk- 
ed at a respectful distance behind. In 
entering and leaving the house even his 
ministers fell on their knees and their 
foreheads touched the floor. In all cases 


the common people prostrated them- 


selves to the ground. 

In his provincial city Matsudaira lived 
within his castle. His capital lay in a 
valley with mountains on every side. 
The centre of the city was occupied by 
the castle-circuit, which enclosed four 
square miles, and consisted of two en- 
ceintes of walls and moats, with bridges, 
towers and an inner citadel. In this was 
the residence of the lord, surrounded by 
gardens and groves, and those wonders 
of landscape gardening for which the 
Japanese florists are so justly renowned. 
Besides this there was a summer-house 
on the mountain-side having an outlook 
on the minutely beautiful scenery of Ja- 
pan. Here the prince could feast and 
revel and smoke his pipes of tobacco, or 
meditate, or could contrast his own con- 
dition with that of the laborers who went 
nine-tenths naked as, with ropes over 
their shoulders, they drew the heavily- 
laden boats up the river against the swift 
current. This summer-house was used 
not only for banquets and gay carousals, 
but as a resting-place after shooting or 
hawking, for Matsudaira prided himself 
on his perch of trained falcons, and was 
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fond of hawking, both for the spor: and 
the game. 

In both Yedo and his provincial cap- 
ital his days were occupied with one 
round of eating, sleeping, smoking and 
the pleasures of wine, women and song, 
He married when he was seventeen the 
daughter of a daimio of rather higher 
rank than himself. Not content with 
her charms, he added two of the fairest 
maidens who had captivated his fancy 
when in his own capital city. One was 
witty and poetical, and every week read 
some new stanza of her own composing, 
The other was musical, and charmed 
her lord by day and night with that mu- 
sic which to an ear trained to enjoy the 
Western gamut and harmonics sounds 
so barbarous, not to say feline, but which 
to Japanese ears is full of ravishing mel- 
ody. When tired of his charmers, games 
of Japanese chess, riding and archery fol- 
lowed, and this’ full-grown, able-bodied 
man, like two hundred and fifty more of 
his peers, could have been seen playing 
by the hour with zest games which the 
men of the race that rules the world cast 
away with their pinafores. _In spring- 
time Matsudaira made picnics to (ji, 
Mukojima, Goten-yama, etc.—places as 
well known in Yedo as Central Park is 
known to New Yorkers or Fairmount to 
Philadelphians. 

At stated times he called to pay his 
respects to that august usurper of imperial 
power, the shé-gun. In his mansion in 
the hill-citadel of the immense castle of 
Yedo this pseudo monarch received the 
homage of his vassals, the daimios of 
every grade. The life of a daimio being 
one of pomp and proud display, Matsu- 
daira felt it to be the supreme moment 
of his life when a proud following of his 
retainers sallied out of the great gate of 
his yashiki and moved toward the shé- 
gun’s palace. Daimios often spent all 
their wealth on their trains, and some- 
times ran into ruinous debt in order to 
outdazzle their rivals with the splendor of 
their retinues. On the days when they 
went to the castle to offer their congrat- 
ulations an immense crowd always col- 
lected to watch the procession. Hand- 
books of heraldry, containing the names, 
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titles, revenues, chief retainers, pictures 
of the crests, insignia and regalia of each 
prince, lord and clan were published 
monthly with the latest corrections, and 
the spectators could thus distinguish each 
train as it passed by. A daimio’s purse, 
power and rank were judged by his pro- 
cession and display. 

With many daimios, all the followers 
in their trains, high and low, were gen- 
uine retainers and faithful vassals. Most 
of them, however, for the sake of pride 
or economy, swelled their following into 
ostentation or brought them within the 
limits of necessary and decent appear- 
ance by hiring men temporarily for the 
purpose, like lackeys for a funeral. In 
old Yedo several thousand men of good 
calves, shoulders and topknots gained 
their living solely by this means. Keep- 
ing dresses marked with the crests of the 
various clans, they could appear in the 
following of a northern high lord to-day, 
a southern to-morrow, and a western the 
next day. The broad streets within the 
castle-circuit of Tokio still show how 
admirably they were made for the pur- 
pose of spectacular display. As the 
train sallies out from the main gate, we 
see all the lord’s servants on their knees 
and with headstothe ground. First issue 
a dozen men bearing aloft the spears, the 
hooded lances, the crests and banners 
of the clan. Then follow a corps of 
baggage-bearers, each with two hand- 
some lackered and gilded traveling- 
boxes slung over a pole on his shoulder. 
There are several score of these coolies 
inthe procession. The boxes have noth- 
ing in them. They are carried only for 
pomp and display. The tens, scores or 
hundreds of retainers, as the case may 
be, have on a wide dress, like a pair of 
huge wings, above a wide kilt. Each 
appears with his two swords. Here and 
there rides a high officer on horseback, 
and in the middle of the train, seated in 
a Japanese palanquin, borne on men’s 
shoulders, is the lord himself. Then 
More sworded retainers and baggage- 
carriers, all of whom are attired in the 
blue hempen dress of ceremony. A few 
of the followers of certain rank and 
office wear high caps of black lackered 





paper perched on the forehead. All the 
others go bareheaded, and, tucking up 
their baggy lower garments, walk with 
legs as bare as a Bushman’s. As there 
were in those days no foreigners to look 
on, laugh or account it strange, bare legs 
were thought no loss of dignity, and a 
dazzling display of calves struck admira- 
tion in every beholder. 

The audience with the shé-gun over, 
Matsudaira took up his journey to his 
province to receive the congratulations 
of his clan and to govern his dominions. 
The real work of government was done 
by his ministers. Matsudaira busied him- 
self with the deepest concern about pipes, 
falcons, the finest brands of sa#é, pretty 
women, and lively music. The science 
of government with him consisted in be- 


‘ing borne with great pomp once a week 


to the Aancho or government office, say- 
ing a very majestic “Yes” to everything 
proposed to him, and playing his part of 
supreme figure-head of the clan. 

The coming of the alien to the land of 
the gods was the knell of the dual system 
of government in Japan. A vast major- 
ity of the armed classes were opposed 
to the foreigners, and wished to drive 
them out. They clamored for the shé- 
gun to do it, and taxed him with cow- 
ardice for delay. . The clansmen of Cho- 
shiu, the daimio in whose country was 
the port of Shimonoseki, fired on foreign 
vessels against the orders of the shé-gun. 
With a motley army he tried to coerce 
this spirited clan. He was beaten, and 
his prestige was lost. His authority was 
daily ebbing. The tide of power set to- 
ward Kioto. The daimios assembled 
there, and came to Yedo no more. 
Three of the most powerful clans made 
a conspiracy to overthrow the counter- 
feit government at Yedo, and to rein- 
state the mikado in full ancient sovereign 
power. Civil war broke out. The de- 
sign was to depose the shé-gun, restore 
the emperor, and then to “sweep” or 
“brush” away the foreigners from Japan. 
The eastern and western, northern and 
southern daimios fought together. .Two 
years elapsed before the empire was at 
peace. In 1870 the entire government 
was centralized in the person of the mika- 
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do, the only true emperor of Japan. The 
usurpation of six centuries was ended. 
The shé-gun, an usurper from the be- 
ginning, was reduced to his proper level, 
that of an ordinary daimio. The prepos- 
terous title of tycoon (“great prince” or 
“exalted potentate’’) became a byword 
and a shaking of the head to all Japanese 
who knew their own history, and now finds 
a faded immortality only in unrevised for- 
eign encyclopedias. In 1872 the feudal 
system was swept away by the mikado’s 
edict. The daimios were ordered to re- 
store to him their fiefs of land. The su- 
preme and entire authority reverting to 
the mikado and imperial court, the coun- 
try was once again governed as in the 
times before the twelfth century. The 
era of loyalty had passed. The day of 
patriotism had dawned. 

Matsudaira bade a solemn farewell to 
all his old followers assembled in the 
great hall of the castle, and then set out 
for Tokio, where he now lives as a pri- 
vate gentlemen beloved and respected 
by all who know him. 
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We have outlined very briefly the life 
of a Japanese daimio; and this life, true 
of one, will answer with a few trivial 
alterations for most of the class in the 
present century. Three centuries ago 
the daimio was a mailed warrior leading 
his men-at-arms. Two centuries and a 
half of peace made him a puppet in pow- 
er and a Lucifer in pride. The daimio 
of to-day is a mediatized and harmless 
gentleman in gold lace and cockade. In 
the time of his country’s need he was 
weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing. To-day the old servants of the dai- 
mios, acting in the name of the mikado, 
rule them as a few units in the sum-total 
of the Japanese people. The men of 
nerve and brain and physical vigor rule 
New Japan. They are the men whom 
poverty made temperate and continent. 
We did not intend any moral when we 
began this article, but perhaps there may 
be one for the people of Utah and for all 
who would attempt to graft an Asiatic 
vice,on American civilization. 

WILLIAM E. GRIFFIs. 
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IV.—NIPIGON LAKE. 


IGH-SHOULDERED and ruddy and sturdy, 
Like droves of pre-Adamite monsters, 
The vast mounded rocks of red basalt 
Lie basking round Nipigon’s waters; 
And still lies the lake, as if fearing 
To trouble their centuried slumber ; 
And heavy o’er lake and in heaven 
A dim veil of smoke tells of forests 
Ablaze in the far lonely Northland; 
And over us, blood-red and sullen, 
The sun shines on gray-shrouded islands, 
And under us, blood-red and sullen, 
The sun in the dark umber water 
Looks up at the gray murky heaven, 
While one lonely loon on the water 
Is wailing his mate, and beside us 
Two shaggy-haired Chippeway children 
In silence watch sadly the white man. 


EDWARD KEARSLEY. 
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THE VIGILANTS’ MISTAKE. 


THE VIGILANTS’ MISTAKE. 


CHAPTER I. 


RANK STAPLES served in the cav- 
alry during the rebellion, and went 
through the Valley with Sheridan. At 
the close of the war he left the service 
with an honorable discharge in his pock- 
et—and very little else. He had achieved 
neither fame nor fortune. He had done 
a soldier’s duty faithfully and intelligent- 
ly. There were no politicians in his 
family. His father and uncles were men 
of strong convictions. They had kept the 
flag of freedom flying in the unpropitious 
days when it did not pay, but when the 
change came they were thrust aside by 
the howling dervishes of the eleventh 
hour. So Frank was neither promoted 
nor brevetted. There was Tom Tidler, 
who had two brevets thrust upon him— 
one for distinguished services in muster- 
ing the troops of the United States zz, 
and the other for mustering them oz. 
There were others of Frank’s college- 
chums who were brevetted for actions in 
which he was, but they were not. 

It was imperative that he should do 
something for a livelihood. Going back 
to the legal studies he had abandoned a 
year before he would have been admit- 
ted to the bar was out of the question. 
Soldiering had spoiled him for any se- 
dentary occupation. He could not stand 
the confinement of office-work. He felt 
that he must find some pursuit which 
would give him plenty of exercise. A 
horse must necessarily be one of the tools 
of his new trade. He knew nothing of 
farming. Joe Hemphill, who was much 
in the same position as Frank, suggested 
that the cattle-trade was just the thing 
for them. Frank's uncle Asahel gave 
him two thousand dollars as a “starter,” 
Joe put in a like amount, and they went 
into the “ cattle-business.”” 

In the spring of 186— Frank was on his 
way to meet his partner on the lower 
Rio Grande. Joe had gone into Texas 
to buy beef-cattle, which they intended 
to drive together to Colorado for a mar- 





ket. Frank was riding along slowly to 
cool his horse before watering him at the 
next stage-station, where he intended 
resting for a few hours and expending a 
dollar and a half for what is called din- 
ner in those parts. He was about two 
miles from the ranch when he was join- 
ed by a stranger mounted on a tough- 
looking, “glass-eyed””’ Indian pony. The 
stranger was quite a good-looking fellow, 
six feet in his stockings, with a large fair 
face, great blue eyes, a profusion of light 
hair, which he allowed to grow long, 
frontier fashion, to keep his ears from 
freezing in the wintry cold winds of the 
llanas. He had a magnificent flowing 
beard of the same color as his hair: it 
reached below his breast. His dress was 
not studied, but it was certainly pictur- 
esque. He wore a broad-brimmed som- 
brero of gray felt with a band of red rib- 
bon; a blue woolen shirt faced with red, 
with large mother-of-pearl buttons; trou- 
sers of buckskin, with long fringes at the 
sides, and high boots armed with im- 
mense Mexican spurs. A long lariat of 
dressed hide was curled at his saddle- 
bow. A broad leather belt with a large 
silver buckle supported two army re- 
volvers and a bowie-knife. The pistols 
hung one at each hip—the left with the 
stock to the front, the right with the stock 
to the rear—so as to be “jerked out” 
with the least possible trouble or delay. 
The bowie-knife hung midway between 
the “six-shooters.”” Suspended from his 
wrist was an Indian whip. In short, his 
frontier “make-up” was unexceptionable. 

The stranger was evidently a Texan. 
A finer specimen of physical manhood 
could not be found anywhere. He rode 
to Frank's side in an off-hand, cheery 
sort of a way, and bringing his horse to 
a walk, said laughingly, “I tell yer what 
it is, stranger, yer must be a heap better 
rider than I be if yer kin ride with them | 
almighty long stirrups.” 

Frank was not shocked by this abrupt 
opening of conversation. He had been 
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long enough on the frontier to know that 
the children of the wilds are not in the 
habit of putting on gloves, either physic- 
ally or metaphysically. “I like a very 
long stirrup,” he answered: “I want my 
toe barely to touch it.” 

“TI don’t like a short stirrup, nuther ;” 
the stranger said, “but seems to me 
them’s a’most too long, now, stranger.” 

“T fell into the habit of riding with a 
long stirrup in California,” said Frank, 
“and have not been able to get over it 
since. In fact, the stirrup is of very little 
use tome. Ifa horse kicks up or bucks 
with me, I let go the stirrups.” And 
suiting the action to the word, he drew 
his feet out of the stirrups. There was 
very little vanity in Frank’s composition. 
If he could be considered vain on any 
point, however, that point was his horse- 
manship. The stranger had struck the 
right chord at the first touch. 

“I reckon ’tain’t onsafe, stranger,” 
condescendingly rejoined he of the blonde 
beard. 

“T haven't found it so.” 


“Now, don’t yer find it a sorter fa- 
tiguin’ ?” 

“Not except on very long trips. 
when I ride thirty miles or over, I usual- 
ly take up a hole after dinner.” 

“T thought yer did, stranger—I thought 
yer did;” and he indulged in a sort of 


But 


triumphant chuckle. “Now,” he contin- 
ued, “I’ve done a heap o’ ridin’ in my 
time—I used to be a horse-breaker my- 
self—and I tell yer, stranger, yer jest take 
up them thar stirrups a little and you'll 
ride a heap easier—see if yer don’t.” 

There was silence between them for a 
moment. The free-and-easy companion 
broke it with, “ Goin’ to hev a bite up 
yonder ?” 

Wes.” 

“Me too. Thunderin’ poor hash! 
Scraps of jerked buffalo-meat, warm 
dough and mud coffee. Have to pay 
for it, though—whew!” And he gave a 
long crescendo whistle. 

“We must have something to stay our 
stomachs whatever it costs. 

““Goin’ to stay over, neighbor ?” 

“T think not. I shall probably lie by 
until three or four o’clock, and then push 
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on to Boggsville in the cool of the after- 
noon.” 

“You've got a pretty good animal thar,” 

“Yes,” said Frank, patting his chest- 
nut sorrel with white star and stockings, 
“Little Phil has plenty of ‘get-up’ to 
him.” 

“You bet! There’s a heap o’ jump in 
those legs. How’ll yer trade, stranger ?” 

“T won't trade: I would not give Little 
Phil for a better horse.” 

“Now,” said his companion, “that's 
jest like me. Money wouldn’t buy old 
Spectacles here ;” and he affectionately 
caressed his bald-faced, glass-eyed “‘cal- 
ico” pony. “He’s a beautiful walker, 
stranger, he is; and yer know that it's 
walkin’ tells in a horse, after all. Jest 
try him.” 

“Thank you: I don’t care to try him.” 

“Well, now I’m off, let me straddle 
that thar sorrel o’ yourn.” 

Being of a complaisant disposition, 
Frank complied. They thus reached the 
ranch, and passed the station-keeper on 
their way into the corral, cross-mounted 
—Frank on the glass-eyed “calico,” and 
the stranger on Little Phil. 

In those primitive regions every man 
is his own groom. The station-keeper 
never moved from his position. He told 
them, almost without turning his head, 
where the stable was, where the water 
was, where the corn-crib was, and con- 
cluded with “ Dinner in five minutes.” 

After they had watered their horses 
and given them corn and hay, the trav- 
elers went into the ranch and washed at 
a wooden trough bunged with a corn- 
cob. The dirtiest piece of common soap 
eyes ever saw this ranch furnished, and 
the least-toothed comb. 

The dinner was better than Frank ex- 
pected from the account given him by 
his companion. It was nothing to brag 
of, it is true, but a twenty-mile ride be- 
fore dinner is an excellent appetizer. 
The travelers were joined at their meal 
by the stock-tenders and station-hands. 
These gentlemen showed their inde- 
pendence by keeping their hats firmly 
on their heads. They conducted them- 
selves with the lofty dignity of regular 
boarders, and completely ignored the 
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presence of the strangers. Frank sat 
between two of them. They took no 
notice of his polite offers of dishes, and 
seemed sublimely unconscious of his 
presence. They talked across him of 
matters solely concerning the station, 
their acquaintances and themselves. 
Frank felt his inferiority as a mere out- 
side barbarian who did not belong at 
“Grasshopper Station,” but it did not 
hurt his appetite much. 

Dinner ended, Frank’s new acquaint- 
ance left, after wishing him a pleasant 
journey. Frank lay down on a wooden 
bench in the apartment which served for 
office, dining-room and reception-parlor, 
and slept soundly until about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Then he again washed himself at the 
dirty trough, paid for his entertainment 
and went to the stable to saddle.“ Little 
Phil.” To his utter dismay, Little Phil 
was not in the stable! But his late com- 
panion’s bald-faced, glass-eyed monster 
was. Frank’s saddle was on the peg 
where he had placed it, but that of his 


blond-bearded acquaintance had disap- 
peared. 

Asudden weakness, a feeling of nausea, 
seized upon poor Frank. He felt that he 
was the victim of an ineffably mean piece 


of horse-stealing. Still, he did not want 
to believe that Little Phil was lost to him. 
He went back to the ranch to question 
the station-keeper before accepting final- 
ly the disagreeable fact that the blond- 
bearded, blue-eyed six-footer was neither 
more nor less than a horse-thief, and a 
very mean rascal to boot. 

“Why, stranger,” asked the landlord, 
“what's the matter? Yer ain’t been tuck 
bad or hurt, hev yer?” 

Frank was as pale asa ghost. Indeed, 
it seemed to him at that moment that he 
had as little backbone as the airiest ghost 
that ever sneaked back into the glimpses 
ofthe moon. “Where is my horse?” he 
asked, 

“In the stable, I s’pose,”” answered the 
station-keeper. 

“No,” said Frank, shaking his head 
wistfully, 

, “What?” said the station - keeper. 
‘Stranger, you must be crazy.” 
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He went to the stable and looked in. 
“What the devil do you mean?” cried 
he. “Your horse is there, all right.” 
Then he added in a lower tone, “I won- 
der if the darned fool’s loony ?” 

“That’s not my horse,” said Frank, 
shaking his head. 

“Not your horse? I'll take my oath 
on the biggest Bible ever was got up I 
saw you ride him to the stable.” 

“Did you see that long-bearded scoun- 
drel who came in with me, leave ?” 

“TI did.” 

“What horse did he ride ?” 

“The same he rode in on.” 

Frank’s heart went down with a sud- 
den plunge. The matter was no longer 
in doubt: he understood it all. Poor 
Little Phil was gone for ever. To over- 
take him with the glass-eyed quadruped 
after three hours’ start was beyond all 
hope. 

Frank told his host the story of his 
meeting with the blue-eyed horse-thief 
and his foolish change of horses. As he 
proceeded the station-keeper eyed him 
more and more fiercely to the end of his 
story. Then he stepped inside the door 
of the ranch and came out again, armed 
with a Henry rifle. 

“Friend,” said he, “that story is too 
darned thin. I want you to git out o’ 
here. You don’t put up none of your 
jobsonme. You git after your chum as 
quick as the Lord will let yer. This yere 
ranch is no horse-thieves’ boardin’-house. 
If you think you’re goin’ to scare any 
money out o’ me, you're mistaken. I 
ain’t no fightin’ character, but I don’t 
skeer worth a cent.” 

Frank was too much annoyed and hu- 
miliated to resent this speech. He told 
the landlord very humbly that he was 
mistaken—that what he had told him 
was the plain truth. He made no claim 
against him, and wanted nothing from 
him but. to be informed which way his 
late companion had taken. 

“He left the way you both come,” said 
the host; “and, friend, if what you say 
is true, you're the softest chicken that 
ever was plucked in these parts. But, 
darn my skin! I can’t believe they raise 
sich in the United States. Even the 
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greenest New Yorker I ever see out yere 
couldn’t be fooled that way.” 

Frank saddled Spectacles with a heart 
full of bitterness. He felt as if he could 
have shot the poor brute. He had nev- 
er kicked an animal in his life, but he 
came terribly near it then. His better 
nature reasserted itself, however. ‘‘ Poor 
animal!” thought he, “it’s not your fault 
if your late master is a horse-thief and 
your present one a fool.” 


He mounted Spectacles, and without 


any further words with the station-keep- 
er rode back on the trail of the ravisher 
of his lamented Little Phil. He had no 
clear idea why he did so. But to go on 
to Boggsville would be to give up Little 
Phil for ever, and that he could not make 
up his mind to do—as yet. He instinct- 
ively sought surcease of sorrow in rapid 
motion, and driving his spurs rowel-deep 
into poor old Specs' flanks, he dashed 
off at full speed. 

Specs, though “a rum ‘un to look at,” 
like most ponies of Indian antecedents, 
was not, after all, a very “ bad ’un to go.” 
But after a few miles he slackened his 
pace, and at the same moment Frank 
heard the clatter of rapidly-approaching 
hoofs behind him. He reined up for a 
moment to reconnoitre the new-comers, 
Two men were riding rapidly toward 
him. They made.no sign, they did not 
hail him, but he heard the report of a 
pistol and the unmistakable whiz of a 
bullet close to his ear. It was what they 
used to term in the army a “close call,” 
and could have been meant for nobody 
but for him. 

He pulled up, and turning his horse 
toward the persons approaching, drew 
his pistol and snapped it, determined to 
give them shot for shot. The cap failed 
to explode. His pistol had not been very 
well cared for. Indeed, he did not expect 
to have occasion to use it. The cylinder 
would not revolve. Before he could dis- 
engage it his pursuers were at either side 
of him, holding pistols to his head. 

“Don’t budge!” shouted one of them: 
“if you move a finger you're a dead 
man!” 

“Surrender!” cried the second: ‘“‘it’s 
your only show.” 
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Frank had no course left but compli- 
ance; so he said, “I surrender, gentle- 
men, since you insist upon it, and I do 
not want to be shot for nothing. But I 
swear to you I’m the most astonished 
man in the world. You do not look as 
if you were joking.” 

“Joking!” said the first speaker. “If 
you don’t say this thing’s no joke before 
you're through with it, I'll agree to keep 
you company on the devil’s underground 
railroad to-morrow morning.” 

“I’m glad he’s takin’ it sensible, any- 
how,” said the second. “It saves.a heap 
o’ trouble. Now, jest hand over that 
shootin-iron o’ yourn, like a nice, quiet 
Christian gentleman as you are.” 

Frank tendered his pistol to the speaker, 

“Ah! damn it! none o’ that!” 

“Drop that darned thing !” 

The two cocked revolvers almost touch- 
ed Frank’s head. 

“Now, hand over that there six-shooter 
butt-foremost, there’s a good little man.” 

“Will you have the goodness to tell me 
now, gentlemen, what is the meaning of 
all this ?” 

“Oh, you needn’t play innocent: you 
know blamed well what it means.” 

“If you want money, I have no more 
than is necessary for my traveling ex- 
penses.”” 

“We don’t want yer money.” 

“Why, then, am I thus stopped on the 
public road, and my life threatened ?” 

“You'll find all that out when you get 
back to Boggsville.” 

“I don’t want to go to Boggsville. I 
lose a valuable horse if Ido not goon 
to Big Bend to-night.” 

They seemed to enjoy this last remark 
hugely: “You lose a horse certainly, 
friend, but he ain't so derned valuable 
as he might be. But Dutch Bill will be 
glad enough to git him.” 

“Well, we can’t stay here bladgin’ all 
night. ‘Twill take us till dark to git to 
Boggsville.” 

They tied Spectacles with lariats to 
their saddle-bows, and permitted Frank, 
in consideration of his good conduct in 
the matter of surrender, they said, to ride 
the pony to the town. If he had been 





| troublesome, they added, they would 
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have made him walk all the way, if they 
had not “let daylight through him.” 
They caused him to ride between them. 
A drawn revolver on either side made 
escape impossible, had he wished to at- 
tempt it. He did not, however, for he 
was convinced the whole thing was a 
mistake, and must certainly be cleared 
up before long. As they rode on he told 
them his story. They evidently did not 
believe a word of it. When they reach- 
ed the stage-ranch, the lazy station-keep- 
er was leaning against the door in his 
usual position. Frank’s captors ques- 
tioned him as to what he knew of the 
matter. His statement that Frank ar- 
rived at the house in company with an- 
other man, and that when he arrived he 
rode the same horse he was now riding, 
seemed to be conclusive with them. 

“ That settles it,”” said one whom Frank 
had heard addressed by his companion 
as“ Nibbs.” ‘ Let us be moving.” 

“Settles what?” asked Frank, some- 
what anxiously. 

“That you're trying to stuff us with 
an infernal story about your horse bein’ 
changed while in the stable here, when 
you came here ridin’ the very animal 
you are straddlin’ now.” 

“But 1 have explained how that oc- 
curred,” 

“Well, you can explain it to Dutch 
Bill, and see whether your explanation 
is satisfactory to him.” 

“Who is Dutch Bill, and what has he 
to do with me?” 

“Oh, not much; only that’s his pony 
yer ridin’, and it was stole with two other 
horses last Tuesday night.” 

Frank saw his position now as if a 
flash of lightning had suddenly revealed 
it tohim. He was arrested as a horse- 
thief! And appearances were strong 
enough against him to convince an ex- 
cited community of his guilt. He knew 
that suspected horse-thieves got scant 
justice and short shrift. In an Eastern 
paper he had seen an account of the 
lynching of two men by infuriated citi- 
zens in the civilized State of Ohio, and 
le remembered that it was two years be- 
fore the innocence of the victims was 
discovered. Then it was only by the 
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confession on his deathbed of the per- 
petrator of the crime, who had aided in 
hanging the supposed culprits. 

“Can’t you tell an honest man from a 
thief?” cried Frank, turning indignantly 
toward his captors. 

“T'll be derned ef I kin, now-a-days,” 
replied Nibbs. “When I was younger I 
used to think I could; but I’ve met so 
many pious-looking derned thieves in 


.my time that I don’t go a cent on looks 


any more.” 

Three horsemen coming in on a trail 
from the east now hailed them. 

“Jake,” said Nibbs to his companion, 
“here’s Big Steve’s party.—The horses 
your chum’s got belong to Steve,’ he 
said, turning to Frank. 

“The heone he has belongs to may 
said Frank. 

“Hain’t you dropped that yet?” said 
Jake: “it’s about time.” 

They halted to await the arrival of 
Big Steve. 

“Halloo!” said Steve—he was the big- 
gest of the party, so Frank supposed he 
must be Steve— ““you’ve got something, 
ain’t yer?” 

“ Dog-gon’t !” said a second, “if that 
ain’t Dutch Bill’s glass-eyed ‘ plug !’”’ 

The newcomers eyed poor Frank with 
no very friendly expression. 

“Did you strike any trace of my ani- 
mals ?” asked Big Steve. 

““Yes,”” answered Nibbs; and indicat- 
ing Frank by a nod and a wink, he con- 
tinued: ‘ He’s got a chum who has gone 
to the northward with the rest of the 
stock. He was goin’ after him when we 
got him—unless it’s a blind. Says his 
chum played sharp on him—took the 
best animals while this one was asleep, 
and left him Bill’s old nag.” 

““What a derned scoundrel the other 
one must be !’’ said Steve. 

“He’s pretty sharp, anyhow.” And 
they all laughed heartily at what they 
seemed to consider an excellent joke. 

“If you push on right lively, Steve, you 
may git him somewhere about Big Bend. 
After his throw-off on his partner he’ll 
feel pretty safe, and think he’s blurred 
the trail.” 

“We'll git him if horseflesh and lead 
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kin do it,” said Steve. “Take care of 
yourselves.” And Big Steve and his 
party put spurs to their horses and went 
off at a gallop. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if they got him, 
Nibbs,”’ said Jake. 

“TI hope to God they may!” said 
Frank, 

“It won’t save you, friend,” said Nibbs. 
“But I s’pose misery loves company. 
He's treated you derned mean.” 

“Yes,” said Jake, “he’s played it on 
you pretty low down, and I don’t wonder 
you'd like to know he was h’isted, or sure 
to be, before you go up yourself.” 

“ Fisted 2?” 

The horrid word tolled through Frank’s 
brain like a death-knell. The terrible 
figure of Judge Lynch, rope in hand, 
loomed up in gloomy horror before his 
mind’s eye. 

A sudden weakness came over him. 
He felt as if he wanted to lie down and 
rest and close his eyes. He feared he 
should fall from the saddle. By a great 
effort he shook off the feeling after a 
minute or two. He determined to meet 
his fate boldly and take matters as cool- 
ly as it was possible for him to do. 


CHAPTER II. 

IT was sunset when the party reached 
Boggsville. That new and thriving town 
consisted of about forty habitations, un- 
derground and overground, “‘ dug-outs ” 
and shanties of mud, wood and canvas. 
They stopped before a wooden structure 
which bore the following sign: 


SALOON AND RESTORENT 
BY JACOB GRIMSLEY 
X—L—C—R. 


They were soon surrounded by a crowd 
of curious spectators, men, women and 


children. These were very much ex- 
cited, and proposed hanging “the horse- 
thief’ at once, but Nibbs and Jake drew 
their revolvers and kept off the crowd. 
“Everything’s got to be done on the 
square,” said Jake. “He must have a 
fair trial before the committee. And he 
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hasn't had his supper yet. You wouldn't 
hang a man on an empty stomach, would 
you?” 

“Vot you prings dare?” said a stout, 
dwarfish Dutchman with a scrubby red 
beard, who now approached the party. 

“Your old glass-eyed plug, Bill,” said 
Nibbs. 

“Ah! py. dunder! You dosh vell, 
Shake. Vare you gits him ?” 

“We got him between the stage-ranch 
and Big Bend. Dismount, friend, and 
go into the house with Nibbs. We'll 
have some supper presently.” 

“Ah! dish pe de Gott tam dief?” said 
Dutch Bill; and he approached Frank 
and tried to kick him. Frank caught his 
assailant’s short, stumpy leg, and lifting 
it higher than his head, threw him over 
in a ground and lofty somersault, and as 
he revolved applied his boot vigorously 
to the broadest portion of the Dutchman's 
body. Bill gave a howl, loud and long, 
as he went to grass. A loud laugh fol- 
lowed his misadventure. 

“Sarved you right, Bill,” said Jake. 
“I want no more o’ that. The man’s 
behaved pretty well since he was tuck, 
even if he is a horse-thief. He’s in my 
charge now, and nobody must offer no 
violence to him, unless by the commit- 
tee’s orders.” 

“You've a pretty good saddle,” said 
Nibbs as he unsaddled the pony. “Is it 
yourn or yer chum’s?” he asked with 
a roguish leer. 

“Mine,” answered Frank. ‘‘ When the 
scoundrel who is the cause of my trou- 
ble changed horses he didn’t change 
saddles.” 

“T s’pose,”’ said Nibbs, “I might have 
the use of it until—a—you need it ? You 
ain’t likely to need it very soon, you 
know.” 

“You may use it till I need it,” said 
Frank, who saw he had better make a 
virtue of necessity. It struck him, how- 
ever, that if Nibbs were one of his judges 
he might be biased by the reflection that 
if Frank were acquitted he would reclaim 
the saddle. 

“Here, Bill, take yer pony.” 

Dutch Bill, who by this time had pick- 
ed himself up, came forward, rubbing his 
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most prominent points: “I glaims dat sat- 
tle pees on mein bony ven he pe shtoles.”’ 

“You want another tumble, that’s what 
you want,” said Nibbs; ‘and I’m dern- 
ed if I don’t give you one if you don’t 
take your old pony and clear out.” 

Supper was ready when they entered 
the house, and the table was pretty full. 
Frank was told to sit down and “eat 
hearty.” Another member of the vigi- 
lance committee of Boggsville relieved 
Jake and Nibbs in charge of him. The 
sentinel stood over him while he ate. 
Frank astonished himself by making 
quite a good supper. He felt much bet- 
ter after he had eaten — stronger and 
more hopeful. He smoked a cigar he 
had left, and was soothed by the dreamy 
weed. 

After everybody had had his post- 
coenal smoke there was some consulta- 
tion in a corner of the room, and then 
the guests dispersed. Nibbs told Frank 
his trial before the vigilance committee 
would take place immediately in the 
“city hall,” and they “had better walk 
over there pretty soon.” He consoled 
Frank for being disturbed so soon after 
supper by assuring him that “it couldn’t 
take long, nohow.” 

Frank was conducted by his guard, 
Nibbs and Jacob Grimsley, to the city 
hall, a crazy structure of boards-—a mere 
shell without flooring or window-frames. 
It was dimly lighted by a few very dirty 
tallow candles, which flickered in the 
wind, and, ominous sign, wrapped them- 
selves all around with winding-sheets. 
There was a considerable, number of 
people in the “hall”? when Frank and his 
guardians arrived, but it wassome minutes 
before they commenced “business.” A 
tall, red-headed individual in shirt-sleeves 
and pipe in mouth entered. Nibbs told 
Frank it was Tom Boggs, the chairman 
of the committee, who was to preside as 
judge in his case. His appearance was 
not such as to inspire Frank with much 
confidence in his legal knowledge. 

Tom Boggs took his judicial seat on a 
chair raised on an old counter at one end 
ofthe room. He called the assembly to 
order by three knocks on the counter 
with his boot-heel. The other members 





of the committee, with the exception of 
Jake and Nibbs, composed “the jury,” 
and sat on the counter on either side 
of the “judge.” The secretary of the 
committee acted as clerk of the court. 

“Mr. Secretary, what’s the indictment . 
ag’in the pris’ner ?” asked Judge Boggs. 

“ Horse - stealin’,” answered the sec- 
retary. 

“Let’s hev the witnesses,” said the 
judge. 

Dutch Bill was first called. 

“Now, Bill,” said the judge, “ you tell 
the truth, s’help yer God, and don’t be 
long about it. Jest tell us what yer 
know, and don’t tell us nothin’ yer don’t 
know.” f ; 

“Zo helb mein Gott !’’ said Bill; ‘und 
how can I dell vat I don’t knows, 
shoodge ?” 

“Well, don’t go on jawin’, but tell us 
what you know about this yere business,” 
said Tom Boggs rather testily. 

. “Vat I knows? Some tam shcountrel 
he shdeals mein bony.” 

“Don’t be so free with yer dams be- - 
fore the court,” said Tom Boggs in an 
angry tone, “It’s contempt, and I'll be 
damned if I stand it.” 

“IT means no gondempt, shoodge,” 
said Bill penitently. 

“All right, then. Go ahead !” 

One of the jurors—a little man with 
a head shaped like a pear, and a light, 
peaked beard—now rose, and with a 
countenance that denoted some very 
important communication, said with 
impressive solemnity, ‘Mr. President, 
before we proceed any further I should 
like to ask one question.” 

Tom Boggs turned toward the speak- 
er, upon whom all eyes were now fixed. 
“Well, then, ask it,”’ said Tom. 

Everybody waited in hushed expecta- 
tion for something very weighty from the 
little man. “I should like to know,” said 
he in a tone as solemn as a funeral bell, 
and looking around him with a self-sat- 
isfied air, as if he were about to make an 
unanswerable “point” — “I should like 
to know if this yere court is open?” 

Tom Boggs turned his back upon the 
speaker, and in a tone of contemptuous 
disappointment and disgust ejaculated 
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the pregnant monosyllable by which 
English brevity designates the infernal 
regions. Nearly every one present join- 
ed him in chorus. “It ain’t shut, no- 
how,” continued Boggs; “and it don’t 
make no difference, anyway. We ain’t 
got any time to waste with such derned 
fool-nonsense.—Go on, Bill.” 

The pear-headed little man collapsed. 

Bill went on with his story: ‘Vell, 
some dief he shdeals rnein bony, und I 
sees him no more undil to-night, ven 
Nipps and Shake gooms pack, und 
Nipps he say, ‘Pill, here’s your class- 
eyed blug;’ und he gives me de bony, 
put he keebs de sattle und pritle.” 

“That ain’t got nothin’ to do with it,” 
interrupted Nibbs: “the saddle and bri- 
dle warn’t yourn.” 

“Vell, dey pees on mein bony.” 

“You be—” 

Tom Boggs’s bootsheel struck the coun- 
ter with a crash, and cut off the end of 
the sentence. 

“Order!” he shouted, “or I'll hev to 
throw some o’ you cusses out o’ the 
winder.” 

“What else do you know about it, 
Bill?’ asked the secretary. 

“Vell, I knows nicht more apout dat.” 

“Prisoner, do you want to cross-exam- 
ine the witness ?”’ asked Judge Boggs. 

“No, sir,’’ was Frank’s answer. 

“Who's the next witness ?” 

“Me,” said Nibbs. 

“The evidence you shall give, etc. 
etc.” 

“So help me God!” 

“Howl away, then.” 

“The committee allowed that me and 
Jake wuz to take the northern trail after 
the animals wuz stole. We fust struck 
tracks at the stage-station, where two fel- 
lers tuck dinner. One of ‘em, mounted 
on a fine sorrel, started right after din- 
ner. T’other one, who rode a glass-eyed 
calico pony, had only left a few moments 
before we got thar. So Jake and me we 
put spurs to our horses and lit out after 
him. We recognized the pony, from 
the station-keeper’s description, to be 
Bill’s old nag. We soon kem in sight 
o’ the priz’nur thar makin’ the liveliest 
tracks he could out o’ the four legs under 
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him. We hailed him, and ‘he turned 
round and seed us, and he didn’t go no 
slower, I kin tell yer. Then I sent a 
bullet after him, and that stopped him, 
and he turned round and fired right at us, 
We got up to him before he could fire 
ag’in, and tuck him. Then he told us 
a dog-goned fool-story, as how t’other 
one stole his horse and left him this ‘un, 
and how he was agoin’ after him then, 
But we told him it wuz too thin. And 
the station-keeper told us how he kem to 
the ranch on a calico, and t’other one 
was mounted on a sorrel.” 

A timid member of the jury mildly 
suggested that what the station-keeper 
said was only hearsay. Judge Boggs de- 
cided that as the station-keeper saw the 
prisoner come in on the pony, his story 
was not hearsay. He asked Frank if he 
wished to cross-examine the witness. 

Frank said, “‘ The witness states that I 
fired at him. He has my pistol. Let 
him produce it, and it will be seen that 
no shot was fired from it.” 

The pistol was demanded and pro- 
duced. There were six loads in it: it 
had not been discharged. 

“Well, that beats cock-fightin’! I 
could ha’ sworn on a ten-foot Bible that 
I heard the report and the whiz of the 
bullet,” said Nibbs. 

Judge Boggs decided, however, that as 
“the cap had been snapped it wasn’t the 
prisoner’s fault that he didn’t shoot,” and 
the will must be taken for the deed. 

“ Next witness.” 

“Here!” said Jake Grimsley. 

Jake’s story was much the same as 
Nibbs’s, except that he had heard no re- 
port and no whiz of bullets. Frank de- 
clined to ask him any questions. 

“Any more witnesses ?”” 

“No more.” 

“I would suggest,” said the timid but 
evidently conscientious juror who had 
made the objection in regard to hear- 
say evidence, “that no proof has been 
offered that the prisoner has stolen any 
property, nor has the stolen property 
been identified.” 

This suggestion created considerable 
commotion. It was remarked that the 
timid juror was always “crotchety” and 
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“notional *"—that there was “too derned 
much law about this business.” 

Tom Boggs gave the counter three vig- 
orous kicks, He jumped to his feet and 
roared “‘Silence!”” The hubbub ceased. 
“I'll make it a personal matter,” shout- 
ed Tom, “with the first man that talks 
before his jaw is wanted. Justice must 
be done accordin’ to Hoyle. Let the 
property be brought in and identified.” 

Dutch Bill was sent for his pony, and 
immediately returned with the animal. 
The glass-eyed put his head in at the 
door, stared, snorted, and started back 
affrighted, dragging Dutch Bill precipi- 
tately after him. The judge was inform- 
ed that all efforts to induce the property 
to appear for identification were fruitless. 

“Well,” said Judge Boggs, “if the pony 
won't come in, the jury will have to go 
out to see the pony.” 

The jury went out, and presently re- 
turned. 

“Bill,” asked the judge, “is the pony 
the jury seen your pony ?” 

“Yes, shoodge.” 

“Nibbs and Jake, is itthe same pony you 
found in company with the prisoner ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Prisoner, have you anything to say ?” 

“Very little. I do not acknowledge 
the right of any such gathering as this 
to try me for anything, or to pass sen- 
tence on me.” 

Frank then told his story plainly and 
in as few words as possible. 

“Now, look here, my friend,” said 
Boggs, “even if this yere cock-an’-a-bull 
story wuz true, it wouldn’t make no differ- 
ence. The law ain’t made for the protec- 
tion of derned fools, and I leave it to the 
committee if there could be a dern’der 
fool than you wuz, accordin’ to yer own 
showin’.” 

“That's so!” in chorus from the jury. 

“I have nothing further to say,” re- 
turned Frank, “except that I protest 
against everything you have done and 
everything you may do.” 

“Now, then, gentlemen of the jury, to 
settle this matter without any more talk, 
sich of yer as air of opinion that the 
prisoner is guilty will say ‘Ay.’” 

“Ay!” in chorus from the jury, and 





voices from all parts of the room in ad- 
dition. 

“ The contrary, ‘ No. 

A dead silence. 

“The ays hevit. Pris’ner, you'll be hung 
to-morrow at— Let’s see: what time 
would be most convenient to everybody ?” 

“I’m agoin’ over on to Mulberry Creek 
in the mornin’ after ducks,” said one, 
‘“‘and I mayn’t be back before eleven.” 

“Td like to hev a crack at ’em my- 
self,” said Judge Boggs. ‘How will 
noon do ?” 

“First rate !’’ said several voices. 

“Well, then, you'll be hung to-morrow 
at noon, wind and weather permittin’.” 

“Jedge,” said an Irish Vigilant who 
had answered to the name of Dan 
O’Connell, “I'd loike to ax the priz’nur 
wan quistion.” 

“Allright, Dan! Fire away, my boy.” 

“Priz’nur-r,” said Dan, looking very 
solemnly at Frank, “are yez ready fur to 
doy ?” 

“No,” answered Frank. 

Dan turned toward Tom Boggs, and 
with the air of one who makes an irre- 
sistible expostulation, ‘‘Jedge,” said he . 
—"‘Jedge, is it right fur to hang a man 
whin he’s not ready fur to doy ?” 

“Dan,” said Tom Boggs, “you're a 
bigger fool than I thought you wuz, and 
that’s sayin’.a good deal. It don’t make 
a d——d bit of difference whether he’s 
ready or not: he’s got to swing. And 
now /’m ready for a hand at whisky 
poker.” 

The crowd dispersed, and Frank was 
taken back to Jake Grimsley’s. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“| SUPPOSE you're pretty well played 
after to-day’s work,” said Jake to Frank 
after they had got back to the house. 

“T am rather tired,” replied Frank, 
“though not as much as I ought to be 
after what I have gone through. I feel 
sleepy enough to lie down, however, but 
I have several letters to write first.” 

“You'd better go to bed and try to 
sleep now,” said Jake: “you'll have 
plenty of time to-morrow. I don’t ex- 
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pect you'll be able to sleep late, and 
you'll have all the morning and the fore- 
noon before you.” 

“All the morning,” and the forenoon 
to boot, did not seem such a wonderfully 
long time to poor Frank, but he was very 
weary, and he took Jake’s advice. Jake 
showed him a bed in an inner room. A 
guard of Vigilants was detailed to watch 
him during the night: they were to re- 
lieve each other every two hours. The 
sentinel sat in the doorway. A light was 
placed on the floor, so as not to offend 
Frank’s eyes with its glare, but at the same 
time to enable the sentinel to see him. 

Frank had always kept up his child- 
hood’s habit of praying before going to 
bed. He prayed fervently that night for 
a deliverance from the fate that hung 
over him. He begged God to spare his 
mother the grief of losing her first-born 
by such a death as now seemed almost 
inevitable. 

The house was soon wrapped in silence, 
and Frank was left to his own thoughts. 
The idea of an attempt at escape flashed 
upon him. He looked about the room, 
butit offered no opportunity. The thought 
of overpowering the sentinel presented 
itself. He looked toward the man on 
guard, but the glance of the latter fell 
full upon him. His eye met Frank's, 
and Frank could see that the man divined 
his thoughts. There was no hope there. 

Great Heavens! If he only had a 
weapon! What a treasure even a little 
chloroform would be! The hope of 
evading his guardians in the morning on 
his way to—merciful God! on Ais way 
to the gallows —it was madness to en- 
tertain. If he had a weapon he might 
make a fight, compel them to shoot him 
in their own defence, and thus avoid the 
disgraceful death before him. But what 
disgrace is there in any form of death if 
that death is undeserved? Yet he would 
avoid ¢hat form of death if he could. 
He would beg them to shoot him—to 
give him the death of a soldier, not of a 
criminal. Then a desperate rage against 
his would-be murderers seized upon him. 
They should not hang him! If he had 
no weapons, he would use his hands as 
a wild beast its claws, and he would tear 
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them limb from limb. Then despond- 
ency came upon him, and a despairing 
consciousness that his most furious strug- 
gles would be of no avail. 

To think that he was to die to-morrow! 
One minute in full health and strength, 
and the next—dead. Dead! To see 
the showers of April falling, and to think 
that he should never see the flowers of 
May. To be hung! And, horror of 
horrors! to be hung by mistake! At the 
thought of his poor mother the tears ran 
down hischeeks. Was it for this she rear- 
ed so tenderly her earliest child? And 
Ellen, his beloved and betrothed, and 
Mary, his sister! ‘* What are they doing 
now? Perhaps reading my last letter, 
and planning how they shall celebrate 
my return in the fall—a return that will 
never take place. Will the shock kill 
them when they hear the fatal news? It 
will certainly be my mother’s death- 
stroke. And then the horrid announce- 
ment that I was hung as a horse-thief by 
a vigilance committee! Will they believe 
me guilty? No, I know they will not. 
But will the world believe it? Ah, Iam 
not so sure of the world. The vigilance 
committee will make the case against me 
as strong as possible to justify their crime. 
No doubt the world will believe that I 
am a horse-thief. The world is always 
so ready to believe evil. Even my so- 
called friends and my acquaintances will 
believe it, and will hear of the imputed 
crime of their old companion with a 
complacent feeling of self-righteousness.” 
Poor Frank! His conscience told him 
now that he too had not been too slow 
to believe evil of his fellows. 

The scene of the-coming morning cast 
its shadow before it. He saw his body 
hanging limp and lifeless from the gal- 
lows tree, his head on one side, his face 
purpled, his eyes glaring but sightless, 
his tongue black and protruded. He 
buried his tear-wet face in the pillow 
in an agony of horror and despair. 
He saw his corpse lying on the ground 
as little regarded as the carcase of a 
dead wolf. He saw it thrust, coffinless 
and prayerless, into the unhallowed earth 
of that region of thieves and murderers. 

And the after-death? What was that 
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tobe? Was there any after-death? Was 
he merely to be thereafter a brother to 
the insensible clod? Was noon to-mor- 
row—Heavens! it is already to-day /— 
was noon to be the end-all of the being 
known as Frank Staples? Or was an 
infinite punishment reserved for the errors 
of a poor finite existence? He was not 
an irreligious man, but he was not prone 
to displays of piety. According to the 
standard of mere formal church-goers 
he could not be considered a religious 
man, or, in their sense of the word, a 
Christian. .Could it be possible that be- 
cause he disregarded forms and formu- 
laries he was now to be condemned for 
ever and ever to burning torments and 
demoniac companionship? “No!” he 
thought, “God is too good, too merciful, 
and—yes—too just to heap such tortures 
on his poor creature-atoms.” He whis- 
pered the only prayer his mind in its 
perturbed state would furnish him: “My 
God, have mercy on me! my God, have 
mercy on me!”’ and he continued to re- 
peat it incessantly until exhausted Na- 
ture gave way and he fell into a heavy, 
trance-like sleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was after sunrise when Nibbs and 
Jake came into the room and awoke 
Frank, 

“I wish I may be skinned if you don’t 
take it easy !” said Nibbs. ‘I should ha’ 
thought you'd be up to see the sun rise 
this morning.” 

“How do you feel, old man?” asked 
Jake in a kindly tone. 

“I feel pretty well,” replied Frank— 
“much better than-I should have thought 
possible.” 

The daylight seemed to do him good, 
the sun to give him strength. The de- 
spair of the previous night had passed 
away. He felt a reaction from his past 
depression, and determined, in all out- 
ward appearances at least, to die like a 
man. 

“I swear he don’t want for pluck, 
Nibbs,” said Jake. 

“Not much,” was the reply of Nibbs. 





“Now,” said Jake, “what would you 
like for breakfast this morning? If 
there’s anything you'd like, and it kin 
be got in Boggsville, you're bound to hev 
it, and no extra charges’ Jake's voice 
trembled slightly as he asked the ques- 
tion. 

There was evidently a soft spot some- 
where in Jake’s heart. This slight evi- 
dence of kindly feeling touched Frank 
deeply, and brought him nearer than 
anything that occurred that day to break- 
ing down in his resolve to meet his fate 
without a visible sign of emotion. 

“TI am very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Grimsley,” said he. 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Mr: G. “We ain't 
in the habit of puttin’ on frills yere. You 
might call me Jake.” 

“Well, Jake; I thank you very much 
indeed. But anything will do. Pens, 
ink and paper are what I want most. I 
have writing enough before me to occu- 
py the rest of—of—my time.” 

“You shall hev them,” said Jake, “but 
you must give in to the little breakfast 
arrangement. The old woman kinder 
insists upon it, and she’s got to hev her 
own way.” 

“Very well. Tell her I am very grate- 
ful for her kindness, and leave it all to 
her.” 

Frank washed and dressed himself 
quickly. Jake brought him pens, ink 
and paper, and he went to work at once 
to write to his mother and Ellen. Ellen 
and he were to have been married after 
his return in the fall. Jake’s wife, a 
comely, kindly-looking woman, brought 
him an excellent breakfast. “I thought,” 
said she, ‘you mightn’t care to go into 
the public room this mornin’, so I brought 
you in a bite here.” 

“You are very kind, Mrs. Grimsley,” 
said Frank, “and I thank you from my 
heart.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said she. “’Tain’t 
nothin’: I only wish it was better. You 
hain’t got so many breakfasts to eat now 
that you can afford to eat a poor one. 
I’m sorry for your trouble— indeed I 
am.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” 

“I told Jake to try and stop this thing, 
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but he says it’s more than his life’s worth 
to attempt it. I told them they’re a pack 
of fools. I says: ‘He ain’t no horse- 
thief, he ain’t, bad as appearances is 
ag’in him. Can’t I tell it when I see 
him?” 

“God bless you for your good opinion, 
Mrs. Grimsley! It is correct.” 

“1 know it,” said she. ‘ But what kin 
Ido? I’ve scolded all of ’em, from Tom 
Boggs down. He ‘lowed they’re terribly 
excited about this horse-stealin’: they’ve 
lost so many animals lately they’re de- 
termined to hang somebody. They ain’t 
very partickler whether they hang the 
right man or not, but they’re bound to 
make an example.” 

“TI suppose you can do nothing to stop 
this miserable business. But you can do 
me a last favor by taking charge of some 
letters and papers I shall leave with you, 
and seeing that they are forwarded to 
the proper address.” 

“T'll do it,” she said. And the kind- 
hearted woman left the room with her 
apron to her eyes. 

Frank did but scant honor to the more 
solid portions of Mrs. Grimsley’s excel- 
lent breakfast, but he emptied the coffee- 
pot. He wrote to his partner, giving in- 
structions as to the disposal of his portion 
of the profits of their venture and regard- 
ing the general arrangement of his affairs. 
He made his will, leaving everything he 
possessed to his mother and his sister 
Mary. 


When he had finished writing and paid - 


his hotel bill he placed his letters, papers 
and money in Mrs. Grimsley’s hands. 
A posse of Vigilants arrived and inform- 
ed him that it was “close on to twelve 
o'clock, and everything was ready.” 
Frank rose at their summons, but felt so 
weak and dizzy that he had to resume 
his seat. Grimsley asked him in a whis- 
per if he would like a little brandy. He 
answered “ Yes.”” When the brandy was 
brought, however, he declined to drink 
it. It seemed to him cowardly to borrow 
factitious strength. He determined to 
die with an unclouded intellect, in the 
full possession of his faculties. 

The feeling of weakness was only mo- 
mentary. As there seemed no way of 
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avoiding his fate, he braced himself up 
to meet it calmly and courageously. He 
shook hands with Mrs. Grimsley, thank. 
ed her for her kindness and bade her 
The good soul cried like a 


good-bye. 
child. 

Frank was then conducted to an open 
space, a kind of common, where was 
already collected almost every man, 
woman and child in Boggsville. The 
branch of a dead tree furnished a gal- 
lows. A rope hung ominously from the 
limb, under which stood a cart to serve 
for a platform. The Vigilants, to the 
number of twenty, formed a circle around 
the gallows. Outside the circle stood the 
spectators. Frank was taken inside the 
circle, and marched slowly around it to 
give everybody an opportunity of view- 
ing him closely. He was then led to the 
cart under the dead cottonwood. 

He asked if there were a doctor pres- 


“Yer ain’t sick, air yer?” asked Tom 
Boggs. 

“No,” answered Frank. 

“Then what do yer want a doctor for?” 

““Reckon he don’t want this yere busi- 
ness botched,” suggested Nibbs. 

Frank nodded. 

“Well,” said Tom, “we ain’t got no doc- 
tor yere. But Dutch Bill can do what yer 
want, I guess. He’s a butcher by trade.” 

Frank closed his eyes for a moment 
and remained silent. He was now told 
that prayer would be offered by a “rev- 
erend” member of the committee. This 
announcement annoyed Frank. He did 
not want the prayers of any ‘“‘reverend” 
member of a committee of murderers. 
He wished his sufferings ended as soon 
possible. 

The reverend gentleman was attired 
in a full suit of “ butternut.” He hada 
hard, unprepossessing face: there was 
little charity in the lines about his lips. 
He approached Frank and asked him, 
“Air you a Kur-istian ?” 

“I hope so,” humbly answered poor 
Frank. 

“T tur-ust that before you quit this 
miserable world you will pur-oclaim 
yourself a Kur-istian. Bur-etheren, let 
us pur-ay that our erring bur-other may 
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be moved to confess his cur-ime and 
pur-oclaim himself a Kur-istian before it 
is too late.” 

The reverend member then poured 
forth a turgid flood of pious “ buncombe”’ 
in a nasal howl which grated terribly on 
poor Frank's highly strung nerves. It 
seemed to him interminable. It was 
finally interrupted, however, and Frank 
was roused from the state of semi-un- 
consciousness into which he was falling, 
by the arrival of a horseman who rode 
into the circle. Frank heard the name 
“Jack Eastman” pronounced. 

Jack Eastman! Why, Jack and he 
were schoolmates years ago. The man’s 
back was turned to Frank as he sat on 
his horse talking to the people around 
him. 

“Who is that man?” Frank asked of 
Nibbs, who was one of the guard placed 
over him. 

“The man that’s just rode in ?” 

“Yes! yes!” 

“That’s Jack Eastman, vice-president 
of the committee.” 

“Will you tell him, like a good fel- 
low, that I would like to say a word to 
him ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Nibbs; and he 
went and spoke to the man he called 
Jack Eastman. The latter immediately 
turned his horse and rode to where Frank 
stood leaning against the cart. It was 
Jack Eastman, Frank’s old schoolmate, 
thank God! Jack was somewhat changed 
by the exposure and hardship of frontier- 
life, but Frank would have recognized 
him anywhere. 

“What have you got to say to me?” 
asked Jack in rather a hard tone. 

“Jack,” cried Frank, “is it possible 
you have forgotten me ?”” 

“What! Why, it’s Frank Staples! 
What the devil does all this mean ?” 

“It means,” said Frank, “that I am 
about to be made the innocent victim of 
a terrible mistake.” He then told Jack 
his story in as few words as possible. 

“It’s devilish lucky I got back so 
soon,” said Jack; then, turning toward 
his brethren of the committee, ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen,” continued he, “this must be a 


mistake. This man is no horse-thief. I 
Vou. XVI.—14 
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know him and every one belonging to 
him. We were raised almost next door 
to each other.” 

“Vat tifference dat makes?” asked 
Dutch Bill: “he dakes mein bony all de 
same.” 

“T tell you what it is, fellows,” said 
Jack: “you're going too fast on this 
business. You must take more time.” 

This seemed to cause considerable dis- 
satisfaction among the Vigilants. Anex- 
cited discussion was interrupted, however, 
by the arrival of Big Steve’s party, bring- 
ing with them Frank’s blue-eyed, blond- 
bearded deceiver, and Little Phil and the 
other stolen animals. 

“Jack,” said Frank, “there’s my horse, 
and there’s the man who stole him.” 

“Yes,” said Big Steve, “he’s owned 
up. 7s story,” nodding to Frank, “‘is 
O. K.” 

“Stranger,” said the horse-thief to 
Frank, “I played you a mighty mean trick 
yesterday, and I’m sorry for it. I guess 
you've had a hard time through my 
d——d meanness. But I’m glad it ain't 
too late to keep ‘em from hangin’ the 
wrong man.” 

After a short consultation among the 
Vigilants, Tom Boggs informed Frank 
that his innocence was established to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, and he was 
free to go wherever he pleased. 

Frank nodded in reply: he was un- 
able to speak. He staggered toward Lit- 
tle Phil, who hailed him with a joyous 
neigh of recognition. His overwrought 
nerves gave way: he fell against the 
horse and became insensible. 

When Frank came back to conscious- 
ness he was lying on a bed in Jack East- 
man’s house. Jake Grimsley, Nibbs and 
Jack were seated by the bed. 

“T told yer he’d come to pretty soon,” 
said Nibbs. 

“How are you now, old fellow ?” asked 
Jack, taking Frank’s hand in his. 

“A little weak, Jack, but pretty well— 
strong enough to travel.” 

“Stuff! said Jack. “You're going to 
stay with me for a month to come.” 

Frank shook his head. 

“Why,” said Nibbs, “you ain’t going 
away until you see the fun out ?” 
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“ Thank you,” replied Frank: “I can't 
see any fun in it. The joke came too 
near being against me.” 

Jack tried hard to make Frank stay at 
least a few days with him. But Frank 
was inflexible. Boggsville was hateful 
to him: the air of the place seemed to 
choke him. He left Boggsville about 
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sunset the same evening. As he rode 
out of the village he saw the body of 
the blond - bearded, blue - eyed horse- 
thief dangling, from the limb of the 
dead tree. He shuddered when he 
thought how near he had come to dang- 
ling there instead of the thief. 
JOHN THORNBURY. 
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. is as a philosopher that Maine de 
Biran is best known, but it is not of 
what he did in that department of thought 
that mention is to be made to-day, so 
much as of the memorial that he left us 
of his life of solitary reflection in his 
Pensées. This is not a new book, and 
so lacks one claim to attention, but it is 
strongly marked by certain qualities with 
which readers have not yet been satiated 
—these being a candor which is always 
dignified, and a sincerity which is never 
mock humility. . Since what we get from 
books about our fellow-men is generally 
either the result of the mistaken observ- 
ation of others, or the often more partial 
picturing of the men themselves, a book 
on the most serious problems man has 
to grapple with, and written with such 
frankness as is this, deserves careful 
study. It is in the form of a journal: 
with but very little space given to the 
dull statistics which so often make up a 
diary, it is more exactly a series of dis- 
quisitions written by Maine de Biran on 
his own state of mind. 

Frangois Pierre Gonthier de Biran— 
Maine was apparently a name chosen 
and added by himself, for it was not 
given to him in baptism—was born No- 
vember 29, 1766, at Bergerac, a town in 
the south-western part of France. His 
father, who was a physician of some re- 
pute, gave him the rudiments of his edu- 
cation, but sent him at an early age to 
Périgueux, that he might be under the in- 
struction of the Doctrinaires, the Fathers 





who had especial charge of the educa- 
tion of youth. Almost the only thing 
we know of these early years is that he 
took great interest in the mathematics, 
In 1785 he entered the body-guard of 
Louis XVI., a position which introduced 
him into the giddy society of Paris in the 
years just before the Revolution. With 
the year 1789 came the rude awakening 
from pleasure. In the days of the 5th 
and 6th of October he had one arm 
grazed by a bullet. That was his last 
appearance in military life. On the dis- 
banding of the body-guard he devoted 
himself again to mathematical study in 
order to get a commission in the engi- 
neer corps, but his previous service in 
the king’s body-guard made this dif- 
ficult; and having no longer reason to 
stay in Paris, he returned to the estates 
which he had inherited from his father, 
who, as well as his mother and two of 
his brothers, had died during his absence 
from home. In this retreat Maine de 
Biran passed the years of the Revolution. 
He was not without uneasiness, natural- 
ly, but he had the good fortune to be 
living in a province which escaped many 
of the worst outbreaks of violence, and 
his local popularity and the smallness 
of his fortune saved him from harm. 
Frequently he feared he should have to 
leave the country, but he was able to re- 
main unmolested ; indeed, he was chosen 
more than once to hold an official posi- 
tion under the new government. During 
his enforced leisure he devoted himself 
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to study. While he was interested in the 
mathematics and in the natural sciences, 
what more especially fascinated him was 
the study of himself. 

He was of a very mobile nature—not 
exactly fickle, for that is understood to 
imply a certain amount of weakness of 
character, but very sensitive to all man- 
ner of external influences—and with his 
habit of observing his different emotions 
he wondered continually at the variability 
of his temperament, which, he said, was 
of a kind that “ moralists never mention. 
In their treatises they always omit to speak 
of the influence of the body One would 
suppose that they were speaking of a pure- 
ly spiritual and unalterable being, so little 
account do they take of the changes in our 
being caused by the variability of our or- 
gans.” Maine de Biran’s sensitive soul 
was at the mercy of his various emotions, 
and in the few pages of these intimate 
discussions written:in his youth he la- 
mented the inconstancy of his devotion 
to what had his approbation in his best 
moments. He said he had at last learn- 
ed that the passions do not give the hap- 
piness they promised, but that his own 
power of attaining happiness was purely 
negative—that he could resist deluding 
temptations, but that he was unable to 
procure for himself the feeling of hap- 
piness. He said: “I am absolutely pas- 
sive in my sentiments: I am almost al- 
ways what I do not want to be, and al- 
most never what I aspire to be.” He 
complained that books on morality speak 
of man as capable of changing his na- 
ture, of destroying his passions, as rea- 
son may command; and he asked how 
far that was true. He wanted to deter- 
mine exactly the active power of the soul 
in controlling external impressions. He 
could not believe firmly that happiness 
depended entirely on physical conditions, 
although he saw at that time no other 
explanation for the peaceful content 
which at rare intervals the absence of 
disturbing emotions and a clear con- 
science gave to man. The system of 
philosophy which counted him among 
its adherents taught this, but in order to 
ascertain more clearly the true nature of 
happiness he determined to observe him- 
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self more closely, and to make what con- 
tribution lay in his power to a compara- 
tive history of the connection between 
mind and body. He thought that if 
other observers had done, or would do, 
the same, it would be possible to make 
some generalizations about the way to 
protect dispositions of one sort or an- 
other from those influences which tend- 
ed most directly to mar their good emo- 
tions. Even then he felt that his hap- 
piness did not depend on any change of 
fortune, but simply on some modifica- 
tion of his nature which should make 
lasting the feelings he had known for 
a brief season; and he kept wondering 
whether it were not possible for the mind 
to attain to this by some power of its 
own. “The only man,” he says, “who 
is on the way to wisdom or happiness 
(for it would be difficult to separate these 
two things) is he who is continually oc- 
cupied with the analysis of his affec- 
tions, who seldom has a feeling or a 
thought of which he does not take ac- 
count, and who is ever attentive to ban- 
ish anything which could damage the 
model of perfection he has set himself.” 
This was the aim he set himself in his 
earlier years. These entries already 
quoted were made in May and Decem- 
ber, 1794, and in 1795. After that date 
there is a gap until 1811, when we find 
him again complaining of the swift and 
mysterious transitions of mental feelings, 
which he still ascribes to some direct 
physical cause. At this time it is that 
we find the first traces of the morbid 
melancholy which is very frequent later. 
He laments that he no longer derives 
pleasure from solitude, as he did when 
younger, and that, although he had per- 
sistently taken note of his thoughts, he 
has not been able to find any sure stand- 
ing-point from which he could correct 
his errors and reconcile the opposition 
of his various emotions. 

From 1814 until his death, in 1824, we 
find fuller records, not of the facts of his 
life, but of his perpetual pondering upon 
serious questions. Almost the only ref- 
erence to the outside world is the frequent 
jotting down of the state of the weath- 
er, the degrees of temperature, etc. Al- 
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though he was a member of the Corps 
Législatif, he took no deep interest in 
politics: he complained that in dealing 
with practical affairs he was like a som- 
nambulist to whom everything outside 
was a dream, while his real interest lay 
wholly with those subjects about which 
he was still continually reflecting. Of 
other things he wrote with something 
of the querulousness of a sick man, who 
is very sensitive to what half the world 
does not notice. It was to this sensitive- 
ness, however, that what he wrote owes 
half its charm. He kept looking into 
himself for an explanation of what he 
was, saying, “ We must delve down into 
ourselves, we must dwell in the secret 
places of the conscience, in order to learn 
the truth and ascertain the reality of 
things. . . . Bythe mere act of reflection, 
by the effort a man makes to set aside 
the outside world in order to study and 
know himself, is he disposed to receive 
and grasp the truth, and likely to lose 
his interest in everything foreign to it.” 
This mental attitude he called “more 


timid, more humble, and even more 


moral.” In fact, however, it threw very 
little light on the questions which were 
baffling him, and he was perpetually 
lamenting the unsatisfactoriness of his 
investigations. In 1815 we find him re- 
gretting the absence of any lofty motive 
for his work, and the fact that he under- 
took his mental analysis solely for his 
own gratification, which made it unable 
to fill his life and to give him a manly 
sense of grappling with a large subject. 
This remorse was only natural: for 
twenty years now he had been studying 
his own emotions and feelings, and he 
was no better off than he was when he 
began. Then, too, he felt himself grow- 
ing old, and he was anxious to find some 
resting-place which might give him the 
feeling of certainty he had not got from 
his studies. 

His first attempt to reach solid ground 
brought him to a sort of stoicism. Of 
religion he said in the next year (1816) 
that while he set at its full value the ad- 
vantage of religioys principle for hu- 
manity, yet that in a scientific age there 
could be no religion, because when ev- 
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erything is made the subject of analysis 


‘ the sentiment underlying religion is sure 


to be destroyed. A week later he put 
down this statement: “The art of living 
consists in perpetually weakening the 
control or the influence of those spon- 
taneous impressions which have the pow- 
er of making us immediately either hap- 
py or unhappy, in expecting nothing from 
them, and in placing our enjoyment in 
the exercise of those faculties which are 
under our control, or in the results of 
such exercise. The will must preside over 
all that we are: that is stoicism. - No oth- 
er system so conforms to our nature.” 
This stoicism is by no means the con- 
temptuous indifference which sometimes 
undeservedly gets that name, but rather, 
as he defined it a few days later, a mode 
of life in which one takes a stand above 
the affections, and judges them without 
yielding to their sway. Opinions, too, are 
variable, and it is our duty to appreciate 
them at their just value, and not to take 
them as guides for our actions. This ex- 
alted stoicism marks the height to which 
pagan moralists attained. An excellent 
example-of it in practice in modern times 
is Wilhelm von Humboldt, who, with 
his almost mechanical cleverness and 
many good qualities in his brilliant rath- 


er than attractive youth, ripened in his 


old age into a Stoic who frequently stated 
his principles with much distinctiveness 
in his Briefe an eine Freundin. An ex- 
ample may be found in the seventieth 
letter, where he speaks of man’s attain- 
ing happiness, which, according to his 
views, can only be done by his own per- 
sistent and earnest effort. “God would 
not have given to man,” he says, “a dis- 
position so sensitive to grief and pain if 
He had not at the same time given the 
power to control the feelings and to con- 
quer the pain. He gives nothing direct- 
ly: He always wants the man to secure 
the heavenly blessing by what he does, 
and notas a reward for his deserts.” But 
stoicism demands a sturdier, less sensi- 
tive nature than Maine de Biran’s in 
which to flourish. It was very well for 
Wilhelm von Humboldt to determine not 
to let himself fall under the control of 
his affections and prejudices: he never 
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was strongly moved by his feelings, and 
he had thoroughly trained himself to 
follow his carefully prepared principles. 
He was, to use the expression in an un- 
usual sense, a self-made man; that is to 
say, he was what he chose to be, and 
what men like Maine de Biran find it 
hard to make themselves for more than 
five minutes at a time. Those who have 
given us information of his youth speak 
of his coldness, while they praise his 
cleverness. He arranged his life almost 
from the moment he began to think for 
himself. His position was an assured 
one: he was always honored by his fel- 
low-men; he never had to struggle for 
place or power; he was always free to 
decide what he would do, and with the 
great advantage of being always sure of 
himself. In all these respects he was 


an exceptional man, and he stood in 
especially marked contrast with Maine 
de Biran, with his girl-like sensitiveness 
and his dependence on the approval of 
those with whom he came in contact, 
so that the apparent indifference of a 


neighbor made him miserable. Maine 
de Biran, moreover, never felt any con- 
fidence in his own views: he was al- 
ways shifting his position in philosophy, 
and lamenting the changes of his opin- 
ions, and at the same time he was unfit- 
ted for a more active life, being almost 
totally incapable of interest or activity 
in politics, which yet took up much of 
his time. In comparison with the trem- 
ulous French philosopher, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt was like a statue: he was 
an imposing figure, almost always in 
one position, and that the most becom- 
ing one. Stoicism is a form of belief 
much better suited for men like him, 
whose grip once taken is sure, than it 
is for men so uncertain and prone to 
repentant reflection as Maine de Biran. 
No one who reads the Pemsées of the 
latter can help feeling sure that his de- 
termination “not to take opinions as 
guides for action” is no more than a 
mark left on his diary by a sort of high 
tide which his thought had reached. 
Soon after this, under the date of Sep- 
tember 30, 1817, we find this refutation 
of the opinion which had seemed to him 
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to promise so much: “Philosophers are 
wrong in thinking we can always do 
what we can do sometimes—that in cold 
blood and by mere strength of will we 
can act as if under the force of passion 
or an exalted sentiment, like love of glo- 
ry, for instance. Such are, as Pascal 
well says, ‘feverish movements which 
health cannot imitate.” The Stoics used 
to think that men could oppose to all the 
ills of life an enthusiasm which, growing 
by our own effort in the same proportion 
as our grief and trouble, could make us 
indifferent to them. But how can en- 
thusiasm which is founded on the reason 
alone be lasting? Must not this enthu- 
siasm be dependent on the will, to be 
aroused by it and kept at the same 
height? How can the will of a man who 
is conscius et compos sui produce the 
same effect as delirium, which deadens 
us to all sufferings by robbing us for a 
time of the free use of our faculties? 
Will it be enough to say that physical or 
moral suffering is not an evil, to make 
us cease to suffer from it? This stoical 
morality, sublime as it is, is contrary to 
human nature, by its pretence of putting 
under the control of the will the affec- 
tions and feelings, which are in no way 
dependent upon it, and by its taking no 
account of a part of human nature of 
which man cannot rid himself. The un- 
aided will is unable to supply motives 
or principles of action: these principles 
must come from on high.” 

And soon again: “Formerly I was too 
fond of myself: I was perfectly satisfied 
with my own powers. I asked nothing 
of what lay outside of myself. Now, I 
detest myself, I condemn and criticise 
myself continually; I need the approba- 
tion and esteem of others, and yet I have 
nothing to make me successful; I am 
surrounded by men who are indifferent 
toeverything. My life is sad and wretch- 
ed; I can hope for nothing better in this 
world; I must think of that to come, and 
rest on that Being who does not change, 
who judges the heart of man, and sees 
everything as it really is. I have count- 
ed too much upon myself; I have felt 
too sure of my powers; I hoped they 
would go on growing; I expected some 
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great advance, and experience has taught 
me that I have leaned on a feeble reed, 
shaken by the wind and destroyed by 
the tempest.” 

Statements like this show his gradual 
approach to accepting the solution given 
by religion to the baffling problems of 
the world. Generally, he ‘says, the fact 
that men when growing old incline to re- 
ligion is ascribed to their dread of death 
and what may follow it: in his opinion, 
however, it may be due to very different 
causes, such as the opportunity the rea- 
son has, when the passions have grown 
cooler, to exercise more direct control, 
and to accept the idea of an Omnipotent 
Being, since when everything else fails 
there is. felt the need of something im- 
mutable on which to rest; and because 
religious feeling can make up for all 
other losses and wants. At times, how- 
ever, he returned to the praise of stoicism, 
but in general it could not satisfy him. 
It was only in certain moods that he 
could feel able to adapt himself to its 
rigid demands. He admired from the 
outside the resolution shown by those 
who made it their rule of life, and, pos- 
sibly, half expected that it would give 
him that trait, as if resolution were the 
consequence, and not the cause, of hold- 
ing that theory. His timid, vacillating 
character ill fitted him for such a form 
of belief, and with advancing age he felt 
within himself the natural consequence 
of his perpetual self-inquiry, which really 
undermined his theories and principles 
as fast as he built them up; and he turn- 
ed in his despair to seeking a resting- 
place outside of himself. He found it in 
religion; and in religion he found the 
comfort which neither self-examination 
nor his temporary stoicism had given him, 
It was not for him a means of express- 
ing adoration, as it is to some: it was 
not welcome for the opportunity it gives 
to pay reverence which has-been yearn- 
ing for an outlet. It was something 
sure that Maine de Biran had at last 
found: it furnished him with a resting- 
place, a foint d’appui from which he 
could gaze upon the world and endure 
his troubles, 

As has been said, he complained of 
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his inefficiency in affairs, and he said 
that he had only enjoyed life so far as 
he had had an intellectual aim before 
him, but that when he had attained it, 
it became tiresome; and he asserted 
that what was necessary for content was 
some form of labor which could be car- 
ried on without interference from fits of 
depression, and which shall yet make 
rest an agreeable relief. Still, since this 
could only be longed for by him, and 
not attained, it was impossible for him 
to get any satisfaction from mundane 
affairs; and, both they and philosophy 
failing him, he turned with his whole 
heart to religion. He saw plainly in his 
later years the defect of his temperament, 
which had kept him discontented in the 
world, and his chronicle of regret is most 
touching reading. He even came to con- 
demning his speculative tendencies as 
immoral, Naturally enough, he saw in 
time that by confining his activity to 
watching himself he did no more than 
observe his own observations, which 
occupation finally wearied him. As he 
himself said, he had spent his whole life 
in putting up the scaffolding, without 
taking thought of the building it should 
have been meant for. Religion came to 
him, then, as something outside of him- 
self, and something ready to receive him. 
He was a disappointed man, and it con- 
soled him —a dissatisfied philosopher, 
and it gave him what he had failed to 
find elsewhere, a sure standpoint. It 
was only gradually that he reached this 
resting-place: he continually wavered in 
this determination ; but although he kept 
doubting, he moved more nearly to ab- 
solute certainty every time he came back 
to thinking about it. It was in this be- 
lief that he died. 

Sénancour, the author of Obermann, 
was a contemporary of Maine de Biran, 
and in that volume he expresses a mél- 
ancholy likewise morbid, though in a 
different direction. His Obermann is a 
poetical utterance, while Maine de Biran 
confined himself to the strictest prose. 
Compare, for instance, Obermann’s la- 
mert with what we have just read from 
Maine de Biran'’s Pensées: “I do not 
know exactly what it is I want. Happy 
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is he whose only wish is to perform some 
daily task: he can set his own aim. 
Nothing great—I am sure—nothing pos- 
sible to man, and in his thinking sublime, 
is beyond my power, and yet—I am equal- 
ly sure—I fail to accomplish anything. 
My life is vain and fruitless ; a slow death 
has already put its hand on it; its agita- 
tion is as futile as it is excessive. ... I 
do not know what I wish, hence I must 
wish everything, for I can find no rest 
when I am tormented by needs. I can- 
not stop at anything definite in the gen- 
eral uncertainty. I should like to be hap- 
py. But what man has the right to de- 
mand happiness in a world when half its 
inhabitants wear themselves out in mere- 
ly trying to escape misery? If I fail of 
happiness, I should like the activity of a 
life of energy. Certainly, I do not wish 
to have to rise step by step, to take a def- 
inite position in society, to have acknow- 
ledged superiors in order to have inferiors 
whom I can despise. . . . That man alone 
has truly lived who has passed his whole 
life in the position for which his character 
fits him, or whose genius is all-embracing, 
and whose life places him in all the con- 
ditions possible to man, and who is in 
all what the situation demands.” 

Maine de Biran’s demands were far. 
more modest. He differed from Sénan- 
cour in not claiming the nearly infinite 
possibility which lies outside of man, but 
in asking for a slight modification which 
should aid him to accomplish some def- 
initeaim. He made more meagre claims 
on Fate. Sénancour in this book ex- 
pressed the wild yearning so many men 
know for an almost unlimited greatness 
which should descend upon them from 
Heaven: Maine de Biran only claimed 
what he saw many others enjoying; he 
did not demand that there should be a 
total change in man’s relation to the uni- 
verse. With regard'to Maine de Biran’s 
temporary acceptance of the doctrines 
of stoicism, we may compare what Sé- 
Nancour says: “I have read Marcus 
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Aurelius, but he has not surprised me: 
I imagine to myself the difficult virtues, 
and even the heroism, to be found in 
monasteries.” Religion gave him no 
consolation nor aid. 

With this pessimism, constant despair 
at man’s short stay on earth, at the in- 
evitable approach of decay and death, 
Sénancour sounded a note as sad as any 
of Schopenhauer's gloomiest. But he 
was a poet, and he had the art of ex- 
pressing what many men, in their des- 
ponding moods at least, can sympathize 
with ; while by his side Maine de Biran 
was a scientific philosopher trying to 
repdir his own shortcomings. The two 
men can in no way be measured by the 
same standards. Maine de Biran was 
like a man dying for the want of a 
draught of water—Obermann, like one 
unhappy because he could not have all 
the luxuries the earth might furnish. 

In spite of the morbidness of much of 
Maine de Biran’s Fensées, the book can 
never fail to have interest for a serious 
reader, so great is the writer’s sincerity 
and candor. He was too constant and 
too strict a judge of his own conduct to be 
able to build up a new image of himself 
for his own delight: he looked at him- 
self with impartiality. It is as an honest 
record of a human soul that this volume 
of thoughts is valuable. Many sensitive 
beings will find themselves in Maine de 
Biran, and their variability mirrored in 
the pages of his diary. No one can help 
pitving the man—not with condescen- 
sion, but with sympathy—for his groping 
after happiness. He asked for what seem- 
ed to him so little, but what, though 
only just out of his grasp, he could never 
reach unaided — namely, that firmness 
which would enable him to feel always 
the same about most subjects. He strug- 
gled hard to find it within himself, but it 
was only by entire self-surrender that he 
found anything; and to that he yielded 
at last with an ardor that is sometimes 
mysticism. T.S. PERRY. 
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“ T SANG flocks, tillage and heroes,” 

says Virgil’s epitaph. Whoever 
sings of flocks and tillage sings of he- 
roes. There is something in farm-life 
that fosters the heroic, something that 
turns the whole will toward effort, the 
whole soul toward endurance. The tough 
fellows who were boys on the farm run 
the world, their strong hands beat open 
every door. District schools and village 
lyceums and academies seem to give boys 
the sort of education that makes them 
ready for anything: the books in the 
cherry bookcases of old farm -houses 
(who does not remember them in their 
worn calf bindings?), Cowfer’s Task, 
The British Statesman, Frankiin’s Au- 
tobiography and so on, are of a kind to 
develop that first of talents, a talent for 
using one’s talents. Farmers ought not 
to regret their sons’ inclination to desert 
the farm in search of fortune, because 
from the farm we derive the energy of 
our journalism, of our jurisprudence, of 
our commerce and public enterprise. Not 
his toil, but the consciousness of strength, 
makes the farm-lad discontented. As he 
wipes the sweat of the harvest field from 
his brow, and looks through the gap in 
the hills at the distant spire or sea, the 
thoughts of his youth are long, long 
thoughts—thoughts of career, of distinc- 
tion, of large excitement. The story of 
Garrick and Johnson going to London 
with a shilling between them hasa strange 
charm for the boy of the farm. 

A farm-boy’s future fortune is secure, 
since he is perfectly acquainted with self- 
denial and the art of getting along with- 
out things. He is used to carrying the 
old bushel-basket bottomed with canvas 
and having splinters that hurt his shoul- 
ders, for the hired man generally wants 
the new one. He takes up with the old 
hoe and the worst and most vilely-hung 
scythe. He is content to be the ragged- 
est person alive—raggeder than news- 
boys, beggars or bootblacks. The coat 
he wears on rainy days is a wonder, be- 





ing mostly composed of patches. Rain, 
snow, sleet, hail, rusty latches, splinters 
on gate-posts and bars, screws, hooks, 
iron rake-teeth, and other coat-destroying 
elements of farm-life, have each and all 
left their marks upon it. When Rabelais 
says, “ragged as an apple-gatherer,” he 
employs a true as well as picturesque ex- 
pression, for in apple-picking. the boy's 
coat and red flannel shirt leave tatters 
waving like bannerols from the tops of 
half the trees in the orchard. ‘It’s well 
there is no wind blowing, or your rags 
would whip you to death,” is the com- 
ment of that satyr, the hired man, who 
works in good clothes himself. The boy 
of the farm is so impressed with the ne- 
cessity for carefulness and frugality that 
if he loses the heel-wedge of the scythe 
(he is supposed to have lost it whenever 
it is gone), he thinks he has lost an article 
of incalculable value, and spends hours 
in looking for it; and to break a plough- 
point is in his regard a heart-shattering 
event. When he wants nails he searches 
for them in refuse boards, and is satisfied 
with such ancient wrought-iron ones as 
are to be gathered from the walls of 
sheds; and even those he fears ought to 
be put in the nail-box, where they will 
be of use, and not wasted nonsensically, 
for so the farmer thinks. “If this boy 
don’t learn economy somehow, he will 
never be able to earn a living,” says the 
farmer. A hard-fisted farmer is a safe 
man to imitate. He is catchpenny wise, 
without being by any means pound fool- 
ish. He knows how to accumulate stocks 
and bonds as well as collections of worn- 
out harnesses and wagon-wheels. He 
understands the founding of the fortunes 
of a large family : his sons will be judges, 
railway - directors, bankers; their sons, 
after Yale and Harvard, will be tourists 
in Europe and loungers at Saratoga; 
and their sons—for so we go—will be 
boys of the farm and children of the 
district school. 

The amount of sharpness a boy dis- 
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closes in farm-life is astonishing : he is 
able to actually overreach the farmer 
occasionally. He is forehanded, almost 
fourfooted, about some things—about 
getting rid of putting up the horses 
when the farmer and his wife come home 
at night from trading in town, for one 
thing. “I believe that boy goes to bed 
when he hears the carriage coming: it 
is not seven o’clock yet,” says the farm- 
er. Andsothe boydoes. He takes just 
three steps up the kitchen staircase—light 
ones they are—at the first sound of the 
coming wheels. 

The farmer's son is predestined to suc- 
cess in the world, for he is able to do two 
days’ work in one on occasion, his vig- 
orous early efforts having given him an 
elasticity of constitution that enables him 
to revive immediately after exhaustion or 
overwork, and he has the power of con- 
tinuous, dogged application. No one will 
flinch from business troubles who knows 
what it is to pick stones on a twelve- 
acre lot “ when white-oak woods are gos- 
ling gray” and robust east winds are 
blowing. Patient and strong as if in- 
fused with oxen’s strength is the youth 
who has learned to drive oxen: he is 
like well-grown maize—nothing can wilt 
him. Driving oxen will make a Stoic 
philosopher of a boy, they are so un- 
speakably difficult to manage: it is im- 
possible to back them, insanity to turn 
them, utter exasperation to hasten them ; 
the only thing they do with any facility 
is to stop; yet they must be swayed by 
a touch ’twixt the ears from a long, slen- 
der blue-birch gad with a leather lash. 
To add to their value as sources of dis- 
cipline, they have a species of ox-diablerie 
aboutthem. They like breaking a neap; 
and those oxen which have been trained 
to the convenient habit of following the 
boy about the field while dragging will 
insist on following him around behind 
the drag when he goes there to adjust 
anything, which causes a general upset- 
ting. Furthermore, as he marches be- 
fore them, thinking of other topics or per- 
haps following with his eyes some neigh- 
bor's carriage bowling down the road, 
he frequently discovers that the oxen are 
left far behind him in the field, where 
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they stand stock-still composedly chew- 
ing their cuds. And they have a dis- 
agreeable way of starting. off on a trot 
unexpectedly, particularly on warm April 
days, when wild natural impulses, mad 
longings for forest freedom and life with- 
out toil take possession of them at the 
delicious smell of the spring greenwood, 
causing them to suddenly lash the neap 
with their tails and rush frantically for 
the woods. When an old mare is lead- 
ing the steers, this is almost tragedy. 
The mare is dragged backward, the har- 
row rattles at the heels of the oxen, the 
farmer and the hired man hasten across 
the fields to the boy's assistance with 
“Whoa! hawthere! Stopthem! whale 
‘em! Belt ’em over the head!" and the 
boy shrieks, belts, and follows the gal- 
loping oxen until they dash their yoke 
against a young tree between them in 
the woods. Such an Iliad of toils is in- 
volved in the driving of oxen! Some- 
times the old mare herself will feel the 
intense sweet power of spring in the air, 
and will be a trial and a chastening af- 
fliction to a boy: sometimes during a 
day of cultivating she will torment him 
by treading on the young corn, and by 
walking along with the tender shoots 
which she has bitten off dangling from 
her mouth; and on the way home at 
night she will without warning set the 
farmer, the hired man, the boy, the cul- 
tivator and the axe playing backgam- 
mon together in the lumber-wagon, and 
will finally toss them out in a heap on a 
rock, stunned and confounded. 

Through the yearly round of farm- 
work, through ploughing, planting, drag- 
ging and cultivating, through haying, 
through the harvesting of corn, of oats, 
of wheat, of barley and of beans, and 
through the winter logging and wood- 
chopping, there are tasks to give the 
stripling a heart of proof. The wheat- 
harvest is especially adapted to unfold 
heroic qualities in a boy. Binding this- 
tly wheat, for instance, requires a certain 
heroism if your arms are so short that 
when you clasp the sheaf your face is 
buried in prickers and wheat-stalks, and 
your fingers are not strong enough to tie 
the band securely, sothatit slips about and 
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incurs the contemptuous satire of an iron- 
handed hired man. Cutting the bands 
of the sheaves for the thrashing - ma- 
chine is also an heroic task—one among 
the impossibles, and one that belongs 
exclusively tothe boy. He always wants 
to drive on thrashing-days: it would be 
as good as a circus to stand on the wood- 
en pedestal that slowly whirls as the 
horses walk round and round it, and 
touch them up now and then with a whip; 
but the farmer will not allow a boy to 
drive: it requires a professional, almost 
an inspired being, to keep eight stout 
farm-horses drawing evenly, -he thinks. 
The boy must cut the bands of the 
sheaves as “the feeder” throws them 
into the machine. ‘The feeder” is king 
of the thrashing and engineer of the 
machine—a person equal to any emer- 
gency, able to sustain any amount of 
smut, chaos and expkosion—a marvelous 
man, who wears green goggles to keep 
the dust out of his eyes, and buckskin 
gloves with boot-legs sewed to them to 
keep the thistles out of his hands and 
arms. To cut bands for “the feeder”’ is 
a thing you have no idea of: battle, ship- 
wreck and murder are nothing to it. The 
thrashing-machine makes a most amaz- 
ing noise—a deep, tremendous purr and 
creaking; a clatter greater than a hun- 
dred double-acting, high-pressure, sta- 
tionary steam-engines with plunger- 
pumps attached, all going at the same 
time, could possibly make. The roar 
and grumbling of the machine, the 
shouts of the thrashers, the thick, blind- 
ing air and the difficulties of his work 
confound the boy so that he has but one 
sense in him while he is cutting bands 
—that of being hurried. He is choked 
with the dust: his eyes are full, his nos- 
trils are full, he has a white thistledown 
on each eyelid, a “barley-baird”’ under 
his tongue, one in the roof of his mouth 
and another down his throat, and the 
more he rubs his eyes and mouth the 
fuller they become of thistledowns and 
barley-beards. Oh the agony of having 
awns of grain down one’s throat! The 
death - struggle cannot be worse: ’tis 
strangulation and suffocation combined. 
Besides, the hired man up in the mow 
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throws down bundles faster than he can 
cut them, some of which tumble upon 
his head, and the stiff ends of the straw 
stick down the back of his neck. “Don’t 
hurry !” is the farmer’s earnest exclama- 
tion to the boy, “and don’t kick the bun- 
dles: if you do, your leg will be caught 
in the machinery.” The boy has an old 
dull knife which he is in constant danger 
of losing in his agitation, and his hands 
are full of thistles, for he is without gloves, 
Dreadful moments occur when there are 
no bundles cut, and when the feeder, 
turning his goggles toward the middle 
beam of the barn, says in an awful voice, 
“Now, then, what’s the matter?” The 
hired man, who is himself in a frenzy of 
trepidation at the feeder’s words, and is 
wallowing in holes among the sheaves 
in the depths of the mow and tugging 
at the tightly-packed bundles, then throws 
down avalanches upon the boy. Ha! it 
is a horrible entanglement of bewilder- 
ing eventualities, as Robert Browning 
would say. The driver’s ‘‘ Whoa!” and 
the diminished rattle of the machine, 
velcome sounds to both horses and men, 
announce the breaking of the belt or the 
necessity for oiling, and bring a pause 
that saves the boy’s life, and a silence so 
profound that the voices seem lost in it. 
Then is the moment when everybody 
coughs, sneezes, blows the dust out of 
his nose, picks the thistles out of his 
thumbs and takes a drink of cider, that 
beverage having an extraordinary prop- 
erty of cutting dust not only out of mouth 
and throat, but out of eyes as well. It 
is then that the feeder takes off his gloves 
and goggles, sends the man that keeps 
tally after his kit of tools, and proceeds 
to mend the belt. Those tools and that 
belt-mending are what the boy wé// see, 
in spite of the determined “ Keep back, 
boy!” of the farmer. He has such an 
adoration for tools, the mere spectacle 
of cutting a belt-lace half repays him for 
the torments of cutting bands. 
Loading up wheat after thrashing is 
rather heroic. It is an immense effort 
to “pull up strong” on the wheat-bag 
while it is being filled that it may have 
a cylindrical shape, and to hold the 
mouth well open at the same time, and 
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the shoveler is extremely inconsiderate 
about hitting a boy’s knuckles with the 
wheat-shovel. The shouldering of a bag 
of wheat is a performance that makes 
the boy gasp, while his knees tremble 
and his head fills with blood ; and if the 
bag is not securely tied he has shoulder- 
ed it in vain, for then the precious grain 
breaks forth and slides down his shoul- 
ders in a golden shower. To shoulder 
two bags of grain while standing in. a 
half-bushel measure is the hired man’s 
great feat: the boy consoles himself for 
not being able to do it by standing on 
his hands on the rim of the same meas- 
ure, which is his great feat. 

The farm is the place to learn fortitude 
indeed. Winter approaches, and ‘‘Come, 
boys!” says the farmer, “we will husk 
corn now: we will close the barn-doors 
and be snug and warm.”” Warm, quotha! 
Tis so cold there, if a little warmth from 
the boy’s foot melts the snow under his 
boot, ten minutes afterward it becomes 
ice, and remains so all day. And what 
a hard day butchering-day is to endure! 
Such a cold day that every man must 
clothe himself in several immemorial- 
ly old coats, sans buttons, that require 
straps about the waist to hold them to- 
gether; such a day of blood and hideous 
squealing and of odious smells in the 
kitchen! though at night, when the odor 
of tried-up lard is superseded by that of 
soft soap-suds with which the kitchen 
floor has been scrubbed, and there is a 
supper of sweetbread and tenderloins, 
and a hot fire to sit by, butchering-day 
has ses agréments. 

Nut-gathering, rabbit-trapping, squir- 
rel-hunting, trout-fishing, boat-rowing 
and the labors of the farm not only give 
a boy rich vitality and sound health, but 
also give him a stock of joyous memo- 
ries and glad affections that enrich and 
ennoble his after-life. Stealthy sunrise- 
feasts of early raspberries or English 
cherries ; the irresistible pleasure of 
watching a hawk sailing, sailing slowly 
upward in unhurried circles until it van- 
ishes in the light of the zenith; endless 
hours a-field with no companion but 
Solitude, mother of thought and love; 
merry harvest-evenings when the broad 
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moon-globe is glowing and the saffron 
air is winnowed by birds’ wings,—these 
are things 


to brood on with more ardency 
Than the death-day of empires. 


The farm-boy loves the woods, and 
The partial wood-gods overpay his love 


with crinkle-root and ground-nuts from 
their sweet soil, with pigeon-berries and 
swamp wintergreens and green birch- 
bark, with myriads of flowers, and with 
the bliss of the woodland bath—themes 
well worthy of long remembering. To 
obtain his bath he descends precipitous 
grassy slopes to a deep den in the woods, 
where a waterfall quivering with the thrills 
of its endless rapture pours down a face 
of rock in streams so cold that even on 
the hottest days they strike upon the boy’s 
shoulders like blocks of ice. Long mosses, 
dripping like the locks of a nereid, hang 
on either side of the waterfall, hemlocks 
and birches faintly perfume its humid air, 
and massive timbers, cool and sleek to 
his feet, are strewn along the flood, for 
some forgotten man once built a saw- 
mill there. The boy likes the snatch of 
forest-life he has in maple-sugar making 
days. He enjoys the fragrance of boiling 
sap floating afar through the woods, the 
globe of nectar that tips the icicle hang- 
ing from the spigot in the maple tree, 
the black, snow-coated syrup and the 
draught from the, sap-bucket. He has 
another fine draught in winter-time which 
he sucks by means of a straw from the 
centre of those frozen barrels of cider 
that stand in the cider-mill with black 
bottles inverted in their bungholes. The 
sauntering reader has wondered all his 
life why cider-barrels lying in farm out- 
houses, under the shadow of beveled 
wooden gearing that looks as if made in 
the days of the French Revolution, when 
gearing was first invented, invariably 
have black bottles by way of corks. 
Well, now, here is some information: it 
is because the bottles exclude dust and 
admit light, which is essential to the for- 
mation of vinegar. 

Speaking of tippling, some farmers 
have a drink made of cider-molasses 
kept many years, as exquisite as the 
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white wine Becky Sharp gave to Pitt 
Crawley. They call it “Tithyryeye,” 
wherever the name came from. Perhaps 
it has something to do with * 7ttyre tu re- 
cubans under the spreading beech,” and 
so forth: you will find the Eclogues in 
the farmer's bookcase. “Tithyryeye”’ is 
so good that whenever the farmer goes 
after some he cannot help praising it 
halfway down the cellar-stairs, and when 
he brings it up its fruity and pungent 
bouquet, slightly flavored with the smoke 
of his blown-out candle, fills the whole 
room. All there is to remark about 
“Tithyryeye” is that three minutes after 
you have tasted it you are—do let me 
say—tight. The farmer offers it only to 
his favorite visitors: the boy seldom has 
more than a smell of it. 

Farmers are remarkably fond of gos- 
siping. They lean on their hoes at the 
end of the rows in hoeing to indulge in 
a chat, sweetened, as to the boy, with 
strawberries picked in fence - corners. 
They spend the day appointed to work 
out the road-tax perched in long rows on 
roadside fences, glorying in a carnival 
of talk. They are good talkers, know 
history and politics, are unsuperfluous 
and terse of speech. The farmer talks 
his visitors around his barns, pens, stables 
and stock, around his garden, woodhouse 
and house, through the beaming supper- 
hour, and then talks them out of doors 
again and around his dooryard trees, 
without for a moment abating the earn- 
estness and potency of what he has to 
say. 

The very hired man is a talkative, 
companionable fellow. Silenus in his 
crown of flowering fennel and large 
white lilies was not a more delightsome 
companion to the sylvan boy of old than 
the hired man is to our boy of the farm. 
The boy admires the hired man because 
he is such a connoisseur of jack-knives, 
—can tell good steel by merely blowing 
on it; and because he is such a judge of 
the weather— 

(*‘ When the sky opens an shets 
It’s a sign of more wet,’ 
says the hired man; and “Don’t kill 
that spider! There, you've killed it! 
Now we sha’n’t have no fine weather,” 
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says he); and because he is such an au- 
thority on crops and horses, which could 
not well turn out worse than he expects 
they will. People who like a joke are 
indifferent as to whether it is a good or 
bad one, for which reason the boy laughs 
until he is tipsy with laughter at the hired 
man’s thin humor. Take these as speci- 
mens of it. 

Old Miss Tuly, though she is a prim 
woman, took it into her head to go toa 
circus, and ran out mad because when 
the gal on the horse came round she 
stuck her foot straight out at old Miss 
Tuly’s bonnet. 

The first day Barry worked for Page’s 
folks, he sat down to dinner just as they 
were carrying away the silver mugs the 
children had drunk their noon milk 
from. “I would just as lief drink out 
of one of them ’ere tin cups: you needn't 
take ’em away,” said Barry affably. 


people who used to give him the corner 
piece of pie, the crusty piece nobody 
wanted. Once, when there was com- 
pany, a middle piece was dropped and 
smashed, and they tried to give it to old 
Crum. “No,” says he, “the corner piece 
is mine.” 

The hired man is capital company to 
go with to the puppet-shows, to the ven- 
triloquist’s and glass - blower’s exhibi- 
tions, and to the phrenological and ana- 
tomical lectures that visit country ham- 
lets. He is much interested in the ana- 
tomical lecturer, a seedy young medical 
student with a collection of horrible prep- 
arations and a skeleton that he hangs up 
over the church pulpit to lecture from, 
and who hooks his cane into the ribs of 
the skeleton and gives its jaws a snap to 
see if they are all right at the beginning 
of his lecture. The boy’s idea of para- 
dise is to go wandering with the hired 
man on Sundays—a paradise seldom pos- 
sessed, for the farmer resembles that old 
lady in David Copperfield who would 
have “no meandering.” On Sundays, 
after he has caught the horses two miles 
off at the end of the long pasture, and 
salted the cattle on the way, the boy 
must harness, and must dress himself in 
his stark clean Sunday clothes, with Sun- 








One summer old Crum worked for . 
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day boots that more than squeak, that 
positively shriek ; then he drives the fam- 
ily to church, pays supernatural attention 
to the sermon; at noon drives home, 
though he wants to stay and talk with 
the boys on the church-steps, and when 
night comes surrenders his Sunday even- 
ing pleasure to the necessity for milking ; 
so that on the whole he would like to say 
to the farmer’s wife, with Lord Fopping- 
ton in the old play, “ Why, faith, mad- 
am! Sunday is a vile day, madam.” This 
does not prevent him from afterward re- 
membering the farm-house Sunday with 
its repose and sunshine, its fine lunch and 
ample supper, asa halcyonday. A farm- 
lad is not likely to remember unfavor- 
ably any day when he had a good supper, 
he has such a keen appetite. It is aston- 
ishing to see him eat apples in cider- 
making and apple-picking, when he be- 
gins in the morning and eats all day; 
and he has been known to devour every 
blackberry in a blackberry gulf, up hill 
and down. He is so thirsty that if sent 
to procure a jug of water for the harvest- 
ers, he himself usually drinks the most 
of what he brings, to the indignation of 
the rest, who wonder why he did not 
drink enough at the spring, not knowing 
that he has done so, and is thirsty again. 
He often drinks from the brown forest 
pool, and from cattle-tracks if distant 
from well or spring. 

To be always hungry and thirsty will 
create a figure of brawn and bone out 
of the most unpromising sketch of a boy 
—yes, out of that lean boy of the farm 
who is as weak “as a perfect sozzle,” 
and is racked from head to foot with 
aches that his kind mother calls “ grow- 
ing pains.” This sort of boy has large 
hands, apparently tied to his arms with 
strings. His legs are prodigiously long 
and appallingly thin (I am trying to be 
exact), and reach nearly to his stooping 
shoulders. He turns his toes in when he 
walks, or turns both feet the same way, 
and his knees bend in and out like a 
limber three-foot rule. His clothes are 
bought for him to grow to. His ready- 
made boots, being long enough for his 
feet, are wide enough for Daniel. Lam- 
bert, and their “vast and wandering” 
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legs whip his half yards of’ formless 
shins at every step. Let this unpromis- 
ing youth swing the glittering axe in the 
sunshine, drive the shining blades of the 
reaper, breathe the breath of hay-fields 
for a few years, and at forty-five the 
sketch will be filled out :. he will be erect, 
broad-shouldered, dignified, one of the 
heavy men of his town. A “miserable 
poor”’ creature sent from town to the 
farm—a fellow who mistakes the harm- 
less whiteweed for daisies if placed in 
the meadow to weed—who is surprised 
to perceive that cows use their tongues 
for pocket-handkerchiefs—who has no 
liking for colts and calves, and no taste 
for pigs,—verily, he likewise will become 
an “excellent good” boy if he lives with 
old-fashioned farmers long enough. 

To be old-fashioned is something very 
pleasant. It is. to have old friendships, 
old loves, old books, old slow-ticking 
clocks and old arm-chairs, old horses 
and old dogs, and old-time unsolicitous 
hospitality : it is to still keep the antique 
belief that all beggars and strangers 
come from Jove, and to still cherish an 
idea of an inflexible integrity. Kindly 
are his thoughts who has lived at an old- 
fashioned farm-house. Great is his heart 
whose sympathies have been expanded 
by loving the mild, the pathetic, the 
unoffending faces of horses, cattle and 
sheep. It is much to have made friends 
with sheep, those timid creatures that 
fear even crickets—that fear even each 
other after they are shorn. It is much 
to have had the entrée of a sheep-pas- 
ture, which you ought to know is not a 
lush, low-lying, water-side field, as you 
see it in picture-galleries, for sheep love 
not water and will not feed in a “swale,” 
but is high, hilly, barren, breezy, close- 
nibbled, stony and mullein-dotted. To: 
have known the little wild creatures of 
woods and fields —the ’coon with. its 
startling intelligence, farcical, monkeyish 
ways and human-looking face and hands 
—the mole, the dormouse, the owl, the 
fox and all the sylvan train—is “a thing 
to thank God on.” 

Blest is he who has known the rural deities, 
Pan and old Sylvanus and the sister nymphs. 


Mary DEAN. 
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TWO PARTS.—II. 


OR a week after the dinner at which 
he had met Miss Chichester, Keith 
worked as hard as he had ever worked 
in his life, and with a great sense of 
spirit and heart. He took no holiday 
or recreation save his accustomed half 
hours on the lounge, when his old castles 
rose from their ruins and fancy painted 
his dreams anew with fresh bright colors. 
But he did not seek Frank and Alice, 
and they wondered at it. Still, it had 
happened before, and each day they 
thought would bring him ; so they waited 
for a week, and then Frank burst in upon 
him with a mandate from Alice that he 
must come to dinner and go to a concert 
—a promenade concert in some gardens 
—afterward. Several people were going, 
and Frank added, “ Miss Chichester will 
be there.” 

“T’ll come if I can,” said Ernest red- 
dening. “The truth is, I've been lazy 
for several months till this last week, 
and now I’m in the spirit of working, 
and I had better keep at it.” 

“Nonsense! It will do you good to 
rest, and Alice counts on you.” 

“She must not do that,” said Keith: 
“T am not sure I had better go.” 

“Well,” said Frank, surprised and 
disappointed, “as you like, old fellow: 
there’s no force put on you. We shall 
start at eight, if you like to join us ;” and 
he was off. 

A, sense of depression and sadness 
stole over Ernest. Why had he refused 
to go? Why not go? What impulse 
had led him to hesitate and recoil? Now 
that Frank had gone he regretted it, but 
he might still go, and he could see her. 
He started as if he had been stung. 
What was she to him? Only a very 
beautiful, a very charming woman. She 
had even forgotten her promise, for one 
evening had he not snatched an hour 
from his work in that busy week and 
gone to the house where she was stay- 
ing? She was out, and he penciled on 





a card, Heaven knows why: “I am at 
your orders to paint the picture and tell 
my story. When shall it be? E. K.” 
No answer had come, and he thought, 
“She has never got it, or, getting it, has 
never thought again of it.” 

These thoughts were in his mind as 
he stood vacillating before his easel, his 
eyes upon his half-finished picture, yet 
seeing it not. The door opened, and a 
letter was handed him: he looked at it, 
tore it open—a woman’s hand, strong 
and characteristic. He glanced at the 
signature, “Eleanor Chichester.” He 
threw himself into a chair and read 
thus: 


“My DEAR Mr. KEITH: I have been 
out of town for several days, and have only 
just got your card. I had not forgotten 
our pledges to be redeemed, and would 
now name a day and hour for my first 
sitting, but our friends the Cliffords tell | 
me I shall see you to-night, and we will 
arrange it then. A picture to be paint- 
ed! a story to be told! A world opens 
before me, and I am almost afraid. to 
enter it, but I shall not enter it alone: 
you will be my guide. 

“Your obedient and grateful pupil, 

“ELEANOR CHICHESTER.” 


Without a moment's delay, Ernest 
scrawled a line to Frank, saying he 
would certainly come at the hour named, 
and sent it by his little errand - boy, 
and then he sped out into the sunshine, 
too full of life, hope and happiness to 
think, to work, to be at rest—to do any- 
thing but walk, walk, walk, his head in 
the air and his eyes. looking far away, 
his heart leaping in his breast with an 
indescribable sense of vitality and exhil- 
aration. 

Eleanor Chichester had never made a 
better hit than when she wrote and timed 
her note—the first deep, keen unconven- 
tional expression, the week’s loneliness 
and silence, and then a burst of song 
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and sunshine. His fate was upon him, 
and what did it matter what delusions 
he enveloped himself in, how often he 
said to himself that it was a delightful 
celestial comradeship he sought from her, 
not love as usually meant? No less was 
he giving himself up to the power of his 
feeling for her. 

At last night came, and it was marked 
by the first extravagance Keith had com- 
mitted for years. Simple almost to as- 
ceticism in his habits, he gave in pure 
charity all that he could spare, and in- 
dulged himself in nothing. But that 
night, after a toilette as careful as that of 
any fop whom he despised, he stopped 
at a well-known florist’s and selected a 
few of the choicest and most exquisite 
of his flowers. Carrying them in his 
hand, he hurried along, fearing lest he 
should be late. Before he reached the 
drawing-room door he heard her voice. 
Already he thought of Miss Chichester 
as her, and his heart beat like a boy's. 
Yes, she was there, radiant and beautiful 
as he had seen her in Dreamland every 


night that week—only more beautiful, 
because more real. 

She saw her power as he approached 
her: it was beyond her hopes, for she 
had hoped—nay, more than hoped, de- 


signed—that he should love her. She 
desired, passionately desired, that he 
should be hers, belong to her, be filled 
with her spirit of power, and be for her 
what she could not be herself, the realiza- 
tion of her ambition, the nourishment of 
her pride. She saw her power, rejoiced 
in it, and was merciless: he should be 
hers, she thought— 
Meet, if she required it, both demands, 
Laying flesh and spirit in her hands. 

So she met his eyes, full as they were of 
ardor and joy, with a glance that did 
not quell them, nor yet satisfy their silent 
request; rather lured and incited than 
forbade or granted—a look with that 
unfathomable element of mystery that 
belongs only to the look of a woman, 
and which has in it the same secret 
charm that has made the Sphinx hold 
her own for centuries against symbols of 
Clear meaning and simple power. Well 
tnough she saw that it was now a mere 
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question of time, of opportunity: he was 
hers, or would be if he was not now. 
Eleanor Chichester’s heart swelled 
with triumph. He’ was the first man 
who had loved her—who could to her 
thinking offer her anything worth ac- 
cepting. Money she spurned—she was 
no sordid soul: position she laughed at 
with genuine, unfeigned Bohemian dis- 
dain, unless it were the aristocracy of 
genius, and Ernest Keith could give her 
genius. All the world began to speak of 
him as the artist of the day. He was 
different from the rest of his brother- 
hood. Her quick sense of his noble 
spirit and fine nature told her that she 
was an eaglet herself, and their spirits 
had rushed together on that first evening. 
It was no unreal enthusiasm that she 
felt. She was a woman of an ardently 
ambitious nature, with a lofty spirit, a 
great strength of will and a great ego- 
tism. ‘All her romantic dreams had 
always been not of a lover sighing at 
her feet, but of a knight returning vic- 
torious to crown her with his laurel- 
wreaths—of a poet laying his bays down 
before her—of distinction conferred on 
her through love and glory achieved for 
the sake of it. She was attracted to 
Keith, strongly attracted, but had he 
been like other men she would have 
broken the bonds of his attraction, even 
as Samson burst the seven green withes. 
As it was, she was in love after her 
fashion—in love with his genius, thirsty 
for the draught with which he could 
quench her mighty ambition. His very 
absorption by his art raised no jealous 
longing in her heart: it was that which 
had power to fully draw her to him. 
She instinctively sought to conquer him 
—to make him love her; but not that he 
might prefer her to his art, only that he 
might, after he- had gained the height 


| whereon sit the holders of the laurel- 


wreaths of immortal green, calm above 
the multitude, take it from their hands to 
confer it upon her. She did not reason 
it all out. She did. not stop to think 
whether the heart of a man were meant, 
after all, to have its strings pulled like a 
puppet’s wires—whether it might not 
chance that he would see love and turn 
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aside from the stony path of striving 
upward. She only thought to make him 
say, 

Other heights in other lives, God willing : 

All the gifts from all the heights—your own love. 
She felt that his nature was that of a 
generous giver—a nature that could well 
garner up its heart on one creature. She 
read his power of concentration and ad- 
oration in the knowledge she had gained 
of his life by questions of others, and 
she did not once think, “No man can 
serve two masters: if I turn aside the 
stream, it will leave its old course dry.” 

Eleanor accepted Keith’s flowers, and 
he walked with her to the concert, breath- 
ing their perfume as they were held in 
her hand, her voice in his ears, and a 
sense of her near presence filling his 
body and soul with delight. More than 
this vague delight she did not seek to 
give him that evening, and he was too 
brimful of content to ask for more. He 


was not yet at that insatiable stage of 
love when every trifle seems an immense 
possession, and yet possession itself 
seems all inadequate to satisfy. 


The next morning but one was ap- 
pointed for the sitting, and Ernest was 
up betimes, trying for the first time in his 
life to make his poor room look “ present- 
able ’"—a significant and much-abused 
word—but at last he gave it up in de- 
spair. ‘Why should I think of the 
room ?” he said to himself. ‘She will 
not when I have told her all my life. 
How perfect it would be if she could 
come alone to sit for me! But stupid, 
senseless Propriety will step in, I sup- 
pose, in the shape of an aunt or cousin. 
As if she would not be safer with me 
than with a regiment of women! How- 
ever, I must bear it. Ah, there she is!” 

Keith opened the door, and there she 
stood, a little breathless with the ascent, 
a little flushed, and most beautiful, and— 
alone! 

“Is there—is there no one with you ?” 
he stammered. 

“No one,” said Miss Chichester, regain- 
ing her self-possession as he lost his. “I 
know it is very improper and unconven- 
tional, but I could not wait to hear your 
story, and how could you ever tell it to 
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more than one woman?” She paused, 
and added with. a mischievous laugh, 
“At a time, I mean.” Eleanor rarely 
joked : when she did she was irresistible, 

Ernest laughed too—he was too hap- 
py not to laugh easily—and said, “I will 
never tell it to any one but you, and you 
are quite right: I could not have talked 
to you before any one else ; and now let us 
get to work,” the artist’s nature reassert- 
ing itself for the moment. “Will you sit 
here?” He placed a chair for her, and, 
quickly arranging his easel, began to 
work. Ina little while he was absorbed: 
he forgot all but the canvas upon which 
her image was growing, and she was 
perhaps happier than ever before in her 
life. 

“No other man that loved me could 
forget me in his art as he is doing. How 
I understand it! and how I adore it in 
him !” 

It would have been a strange scene to 
a seer who could read signs and their 
meaning. The man attracting the wo- 
man, holding and gaining her love by 
the very thing which love of her was, 
unconsciously to either of them, under- 
mining in him; and she leading him on 
to become just what, when he once 
should be, she would no longer love. A 
tragedy surely in its outworking —just 
now a pastoral to all seeming. Eleanor 
felt as if she could never tire—as if she 
could sit for hours as he wished, without 
sense of fatigue. She had never come 
so near being part of a man’s work be- 
fore. She was almost working, achiev- 
ing with him. It was Ernest who broke 
silence, stopped abruptly, threw down 
his brushes and exclaimed, “I mus¢ catch 
that curve of your chin. But you are 
tired, you look a little pale. What a~ 
brute I am!” and he was at her side in 
a moment. 

“No, I am not tired; and if I am, 


| what does it matter? You artists must 


often tire people worse than that to reach 
your goal.” 

“Yes, one does not see the obstacles 
between one and it often, or, seeing, 
does not regard, if one is very full of the 
fire that burns within.” 

“Why should a man, an artist, a states- 
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man, a poet, a soldier, see and consider 
the obstacles under his feet, if he feels 
himself strong enough to spurn them 
and surmount them ?” 

“He may trample on his own heart,” 
said Ernest, looking at her thoughtfully. 

“How?” said Eleanor. 

“Suppose he loves some woman who 
cannot perceive his aims or accept his 
idea of life, or, worse than that, imposes 
hers on him—like Andrea del Sarto, for 
instance ?”” 

“He must drive her from his heart; 
he must have a vocation for his art, his 
object; and he must give all else up to 
it,” said Eleanor with kindling eyes. 

“Yes, he must,’’ echoed Keith; and 
then, losing his thoughts in the contem- 
plation of her beauty, “ How wonderful- 
ly beautiful you are! I say it in my 
official capacity as an artist.” 

“As such let it pass,” she said with a 
dash of haughtiness. “Tell me, would 
you be so recreant to your art as to let a 
woman turn you aside from it ?” 

“Ihave always believed not,” he an- 
swered, “and so have shut out women 
from my life, thinking it not possible to 
unite my artistic ambition and love, and 
choosing rather the first. But it has 
come to me lately,” turning to her with 
his voice broken by passion, “that I was 
wrong—that there was a woman in the 
world so perfect that, loving her, one 
might still serve one’s art faithfully and 
loyally; and life looks all ablaze with 
glory since this new faith came to me.” 

He was silent, and then Eleanor said, 
“Tell me your story.” 

He had turned away from her as he 
had finished speaking: at her words he 
faced her again: “My story? Yes, let 
me tell you now. It is briefly this. I 
grew up with one longing, one desire—a 
desire to express my soul in one way, to 
fulfill my ambition in one direction. That 
was, to be a painter. ' I struggled, I 
gained some instruction—enough to see 
how much remained to learn; then I 
devoted every energy of my being to 
the task. I submitted to every privation 
that might aid my progress ; I forewent 
every pleasure that might retard my 


growth ; I consecrated myself to art. I 
Vor. XVI.—15 





saw others fall away from their ideal, 
led by money, by indolence, by love of 
notoriety to accept an unworthy success. 
I saw how much steeper grew the path 
up which I toiled as it went higher. I 
saw that I too should be tempted, and I 
vowed not to yield. I chose my mis- 
tress, I gave myself unreservedly to her 
service; not for love of gold or fame, 
but of her divine self. For five years I 
have worked: they tell me I am grow- 
ing successful. I have not sought to 
succeed, but to excel, and I have kept 
myself independent of success ; and now 
you come across my path, and you alone 
of all the women I have ever seen could 
love an artist as he should be loved. 
You alone I dare love: to you alone 
dare I offer my life, conscious that you 
will place it on the altar of my art. 
Eleanor, could you learn to love me? 
could you accept my love? I shall be 
the richer for parting it with you: I 
shall be a greater artist, and not the less 
your lover. I have no fear, no doubt. 
Here in this garret, which has seen my 
contests and my victories, has heard my 
vow of loyalty to my .mistress, Art, I 
throw myself at your feet and tell you 
that I love you—love you—love you!” 

He fell on his knees at her feet, at a 
woman's feet—a woman full of life and 
beauty, but mortal and human—even as 
he had fallen a year ago before an un- 
seen Presence and dedicated himself to 
a divine idea. He was sure of himself, 
sure of her, and no recollection of the 
past rose up to overshadow him with its 
suggestions. 

She smiled as a goddess might have 
smiled upon him, and, bending, she laid 
her slender fingers on his upturned fore- 
head. “Some day I will crown you with 
laurels,” she said. 

“Say, rather,” he exclaimed as he 
caught her in his arms, “I will some day 
lay them at your feet. Oh, Eleanor, life 
is perfect, and you are the crown of life!” 

“Let me go now,” she said, gently 
disengaging herself .from his embrace. 
“Come to me this evening.” 

“Tell me first that you love me,” he 
said, clasping her hands. 

“I do more than love you—I am 
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proud of you,” she whispered, and then 
melted away from the room, no longer a 
bare, empty garret, but a garden of para- 
dise to Ernest, who was happy as a man 
is happy, and knew not that there was a 
picture in the world—saw only the one 
that Eleanor’s face had left on his soul 
that morning. 


What the love of Eleanor Chichester, 
and his love for her, did for Ernest 
Keith could hardly be over-estimated, in 
the beginning it was such a support, such 
a stimulus, such an outlet, such a joy and 
pleasure, it gave so entirely to him what 
he had lacked, and without any price 
paid for it that he would have thought 
a dear one. For several months he was 
happy without stint and beyond measure, 
and in those months his love matured, 
took its character and formed itself: it 
was the love of a man’s. whole nature 
for a woman. While it was still imper- 
fect he was unconscious of its power 
and individuality, and thought that it 
was, as hers for him had been, subordi- 
nate to his ambition. But an uneasy 
sense of struggle began in his heart—a 
longing ungratified, a desire unformed, 
yet an aching, intense one. Eleanor was 
happy and content—as content as her rest- 
less, aspiring nature could be. Ernest 
grew to feel as if not he, but an idea, was 
her object of worship and her aim, the 
fulfillment of something for which he 
was but an instrument. All this he did 
not feel clearly, but dimly. There were 
many steps—many and small. 

At first their relation to one another 
was all that Ernest had ever sketched to 
himself when dreaming of a woman who 
then seemed impossible—who should act 
on him as a spur, rather than as a draw- 
back, in the race he had begun to run. 
It seemed perfect to him that Eleanor 
should feel as much enthusiasm as he 
did about his projects and schemes ; that 

‘she should always defer her claims on 
his time that he might work for fame; 
that, instead of feeling jealous of his 
love for his art, she rather demanded 
for it the consecration of all his highest 
and deepest impulses. And under the 
effect of her sympathy and burning as- 
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piration he made redoubled efforts, work- 
ed day and night, and felt the fever in 
his blood hotter than ever—‘the fever 
called living,” as Edgar Poe has it. 

But Keith was very human, and his 
humanity would have way. He loved 
Eleanor as she did not love him, entirely 
and in herself; not as a means to an 
end, an apt instrument of his pleasure, 
as he was of her ambition. He loved 
her individual self, and he longed to 
have her love him even so. Day by 
day he loved her more, and day by day 
the faintly-defined line where contrast 
began between their love for one another 
grew broader, plainer and more deeply 
marked. His thirst for something other 
than what she gave grew hard to curb, 
and made him restless and bitter. One 
day, after a week of incessant work— 
during which he had seen her but once, 
and then had got nothing from her but a 
sense of spur and goad to go on with his 
work—he went to Frank’s house to spend 
the evening. Thither Eleanor had said 
she would go to meet him, and there 
he found her with Alice. He looked so 
pale and haggard that Alice exclaimed, 
and made him take a cushioned corner 
of the sofa, and petted him with a num- 
ber of little impotent attentions, which 
might not really help to cure the head- 
ache he had, but which soothed him 
more than anything else could have 
done. “You are wrong to work so hard, 
Ernest,” she said—" very wrong ;” and 
then she appealed to Eleanor: “Why 
don’t you stop it?” 

“I cannot, and would not if I could,” 
said Eleanor. 

“Why not? Do you know it will kill 
Ernest to go on this way for ten years?” 
“* Sound, sound the trumpet, blow the fife! 

To all the ignoble world proclaim 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name,” 


chanted Eleanor. “It won't kill you, 
will it, Ernest? and at any rate I know 
he would make the choice of Achilles.” 

Her lightness, her calmness, jarred 
strangely, Alice’s tender solicitude seem- 
ed so much dearer. What would he not 
have given for a sound of anxiety in 
Eleanor’s voice? But there was none. 
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She was evidently quite above thinking 
it was much matter if he did kill him- 
self, so that he left a name. So he said 
with ill-disguised bitterness, “You are 
very heroic about me: I am beginning to 
think that I am commonplace, after all, 
and should like to find a little weakness 
somewhere in you toward me.” 

“Don’t say that even in a joke, Ernest,” 
said Eleanor quickly. ‘ You would never 
find it, and you must never seek it. You 
and I came together very differently from 
the way most men and women do.” 

Alice had left the room as Miss Chi- 
chester began to speak, and Ernest prof- 
ited by her absence to say pleadingly, 
“That is true, dearest, but if you were to 
say once that you were sorry I was tired, 
and wished I would not work so hard, 
I think I could work all the harder.” 

“Then I will say so,” she said with an 
angelic smile; “but, Ernest, I will never 
let you find your Capua in me;” and 
she laid her cool soft hand on his hot 
forehead. 

“Eleanor,” said he as he possessed 
himself of her hand and pressed it to 
his lips longingly and ardently, “I think 
if we were married I could scale any 
Alps.” » 

“We shall be some day,” she said 
softly; and then Alice returned and the 
conversation took another turn. 

Alice and Frank acted very much the 
chorus part in Keith’s life at this period 
of it. They had been much amazed by 
his engagement, and more astonished 
after it to see how very unlike other en- 
gagements it seemed to be. He had said 
to Frank, with a triumphant confidence 
of manner, that Miss Chichester would 
never lead him aside from his pursuit of 
art, and would only help him to achieve 
his ideal, and Frank and Alice had shaken 
their heads at one another, and agreed that 
he would not find it easy to put a woman 
whom he loved aside forambition. “We 
know better than that, love, don’t we ?” 
Frank had said, and Alice had rejoined, 
“Yes, indeed.” But they had not esti- 
mated the power of Miss Chichester’s 
will and purpose in producing the result 
Keith prophesied, and they soon said that 
she would be no recreant in the task she 





had set herself. Indeed, at times she 
seemed a taskmistress imposing labor 
on her slave, rather than a woman with 
her lover, and the Cliffords looked with 
doubting eyes on her relation to Ernest. 

They had been betrothed about a year 
when one day one of those accidental 
climaxes of life came which come so 
strangely unforeseen, and yet so strange- 
ly to the purpose. Eleanor came to the 
studio to look at a picture on which Keith 
had been working for some little time, 
and from which she expected much. 
She found Ernest idling with a pencil in 
his hand, a very unusual thing for him, 
and when she entered he jumped up and 
at once proposed a long walk. 

“ But, Ernest,” said Eleanor, “you can- 
not spare the time.” 

“Oh yes, Ican,” he answered. “I can 
paint to-morrow and next day; and, at 
any rate, I haven't touched my brushes 
for three days, and can’t be ready with 
‘In a Gondola’ by the time stated; so it 
don’t matter a little, sooner or later.” 

“You don’t mean,” she exclaimed with 
more indignation than chagrin in her 
voice and features, “that you have not 
painted for three days?” 

“Not a touch,” he answered. 

“Why not ?” she said imperiously. 

“Because I was unhappy—not a good 
reason, you think ?—and I want to walk 
with you to-day because I am happy— 
not a good reason, either? Then I de- 
spair of finding one. Painting, my dear 
Eleanor, is, after all, not quite like 
making bricks, and though you are as 
good a taskmaster as ever was an Egyp- 
tian of old, yet I am sometimes stiff- 
necked, as a true Israelite should be.” 

His bitterness was plain, his resent- 
ment uncontrolled. Never had he so 
spoken before, but she had come into 
collision with a mood which had been 
growing upon him for weeks. She look- 
ed at him with some astonishment, hard- 
ly comprehending how much meaning 
his words had, and said quite gently, 
“Why have you been so unhappy ?” 

Her tone softened him, and the pent- 
up longing broke out from behind the 
thin crust of bitterness and hardness he 
had assumed: “Unhappy! Oh, my 
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dearest love, how unhappy! Can I ever 
tell you? Eleanor, I cannot live as I 
am doing. The separation of our daily 
lives kills me, destroys my power of work, 
makes me morbid and restless, I can- 
not do well without your love as a daily 
cordial, your presence—in one word, 
yourself. I love you too muck to bear 
the strain: I cannot think of anything 
but you. I am very human, and very 
weak perhaps, but you will not quarrel 
with a weakness which is only where you 
are concerned. I haven’t enough of 
your love in my life to be happy with: 
I want to make you my wife, and be 
always with you. Marry me _ soon, 
Eleanor. Be mine as I am yours.” 

He paused, for she had risen at his 
last words, and seemed about to speak. 
“You are mad, Ernest,’’ she said. ‘We 
cannot marry for years: it would be the 
ruin of you.” ; 

“It will ruin me to live as I am doing 
now.” 

“ Think of your art,” she said coldly. 

“Think of my art! Yes, I do, I will, 


but oh, dearest, do you think of me. 


That is what my soul craves—that you 
should for one moment think of me— 
me first, me only; that you should love 
me as other women love other men, for 
myself, in myself; that I should be more 
to you than ambition, art, all the world 
besides. Love me, not as an artist, but 
as a man—no hero, but a man who loves 
you with his whole soul.” 

“T can never love you as other women 
love other men,” she said, accentuating 
each word. “I am sorry for you, but it 
is not in me, and I think you loved me 
first because I was not as other women. 
Have you really forgotten? Have you 
come so short as to forswear your own 
ideals? Did we come together just for 
the common joys of common souls ?” 

““No. Eleanor, my beloved, listen to 
me. I have forsworn no ideal, but my 
love for you has opened my eyes. I see 
now that love is a greater thing than 
ambition, and must rule in a heart which 
it once enters. I thought the rightful 
monarch sat on the throne when I was a 
slave to my ambition. Now, I know 
that Love is my lord and king, and—” 
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“You disown your allegiance, then ?” 
she said. “You are not any longer the 
man I promised to marry. I will never 
consent that you shall prove recreant to 
your art and ambition through your love 
of me.” She swept from the room. 

An hour later Frank Clifford entered 
his friend’s studio and found him sitting 
by the table, his face buried in his hands, 
“Why, Ernest, what ails you? Are you 
ill, or are you composing a picture?” 
said Clifford, putting his hand on his 
friend’s shoulder. 

“No, I am not ill, nor am I compos- 
ing,” said Keith, looking up with a sick- 
ly smile, and showing so haggard a face 
that Frank started as he sawit. “I am 
only trying to untie a knot, Clifford, 
which, I confess, I am too weak to cut.” 

“Let me help you,” said Frank, sitting 
down by him. 

“No one can do that, I fear, but I will 
tell you. I have just told Eleanor that I 
cannot bear the life I am leading, and 
asked her to cut it short and marry me, 
and she has scorned me for asking, and 
refused.” 

““Why does she refuse? She loves 
you ?” 

“Yes, but she thinks, perhaps with jus- 
tice, that I shall do better in my profes- 
sion in a few years than if I marry and 
burden myself with the care of a wife, 
and possibly a child; and you know I 
should be obliged to work for bread were 
I married, and she thinks I should only 
work for fame.” 

Frank mused a few moments, with a 
very grave face, and then exclaimed, 
“Keith, I have it: I can get you an ap- 
pointment at the School of —— to teach 
the second class, and that would pay 
you a fixed sum, enough to start on, with 
what you are sure to make by the sale 
of pictures.” 

“That very thing crossed my mind; 
but, Frank, I have said a thousand times 
to Eleanor that I would never put on 
harness and give up so large a part of 
my time and energy to mere money- 
making. She will know that I take it as 
a means to marriage, and she will not 
hear of it.” 

“Nonsense!” said Frank stoutly. “ Life 
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is, after all, made up of compromises in 
some form or other, and she must learn 
to see it. Why, man, you say she loves 
you: if she does, she will not think more 
of your success than of yourself.” 

“I do not know,” said Keith sadly. 
“Sometimes in the last few months’ she 
has seemed to me to love not me for my- 
self, but just the purpose I served, while 
I would give up the whole world for her, 
and count it well lost.” 

“Try it, Ernest, try it. You will break 
to pieces under this strain if you do not 
relax it. Alice and I have said so a hun- 
dred times of late.” 

“T will try it,” said Keith, springing to 
his feet in the strength of a newly-found 
resolution. “I will tell her that life is 
impossible as we are. I will goto her 
at once.” ‘ 

“Do,” said Frank, wringing his hand, 
“and God speed !”” 

It was not long before Keith stood in 
the dimly-lighted parlor of her aunt’s 
house, where Eleanor, who was an or- 
phan, was passing the winter, waiting 
for her to come down stairs. 

He was prepared for coldness in her 
greeting, and was surprised when she 
came gliding toward him with a sweet 
smile, holding out both hands and say- 
ing, “Have you come to forgive me my 
crossness ?”” 

Disarmed, he murmured something 
about having nothing to forgive as he 
took her hand in his. 

She went on: “I was wrong to speak 
so harshly, but, Ernest, even when you 
are tired and depressed don’t give way 
to it so utterly before me. It rouses all 
my hardness, and I cannot repress it. 
You know I am not all sweetness, and 
your ambition is all the world to me.” 

“More than my love?” he said. 

“I hardly know: they are so blended 
that I do not think one could live with- 
out the other. But you must be brave, 
and have courage to wait. Marriage for 
you now would be madness.” 

“And yet, Eleanor, I have come to 
ask you again to marry me at once. 
Don't draw your hands away, but listen 
before you speak.” 

She acquiesced, and he led her to a 
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sofa and .sat a moment beside her in 
silence. She waited. 

“Eleanor, I havea plan. It is true I 
do not earn enough now to marry on, 
but I could get the professorship at ——, 
and that would give me an assured sum, 
and I could make up the rest.” 

He paused: she did not speak. 

“Then we would take a small house 
and live very simply, and -I would work 
very hard and make money and fame 
with both hands; and I should be hap- 
py beyond words. Our lives would be 
united: I should be able to fix myself 
on my work without distraction.” 

' “Ts this the professorship you told me 
six months ago you would. not accept be- 
cause it took so much precious time?” 

“Yes, but I am wiser now. Oh, dear- 
est, I cannot plead eloquently for my 
love; and indeed if it does not speak to 
you without words, words wili not help 
me.” 

She made no reply, but seemed ab- 
stracted in thought. He waited a mo- 
ment, and then, drawing her toward 
him, said, “ Will you not accept my com- 
promise, and trust to happiness for giving 
me inspiration? Oh, Eleanor, my life is 
in your hands: you can make of me 
what you like when we are married.” 

“I cannot answer you now,” she said, 
gently disengaging herself from his 
embrace. “Let me think. Come to- 
morrow.” 

The scorn and impatience had gone 
from her voice and manner: they were 
perhaps cold, but sweet and serene. He 
took hope. “It is a struggle,” he thought, 
“but her love for me will conquer.—To- 
morrow I will come, and till then good- 
bye.” ; 

“Good-bye,” she said. He raised her 
hand to his lips and left the room. 

The next morning he rose early after 
a sleepless night, and tried to wile away 
the time till an hour should come when 
he might seek to know his fate. At last, 
too restless and impatient to bear his 
suspense in quiet longer, he snatched up 
his hat and started from the house. On 
the steps he met a messenger who hand- 
ed him a letter. It was from Miss Chi- 
chester. He regained his room, locked 
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the door and opened it. What she said 
was this: 


‘It seems better to me, dear Ernest, 
that I should write to you, rather than 
talk with you, about what we spoke of 
yesterday. I am imperious and you are 
sensitive, and I can say more quietly 
what I feel on paper, and run less risk 
of wounding you. It would be useless 
to disguise from you the great disap- 

, pointment I endured yesterday. It was 
so great and complete that my whole 
soul turned away from you who inflicted 
it, and I could hardly bear your presence. 
I am speaking to you, as you see, with 
absolute frankness: it is better that I 
should. This was why I said, ‘Wait 
until to-morrow.’ I knew that I should 
then be calm and able to answer you 
deliberately. It would be the worst of 


folly should-I marry you as you propose, 
and entail certain misery on us both. 
You have developed since our engage- 
ment into another and a different man 
from the one who first attracted me, and 
you desire from me accordingly very 


different things from what you at first 
desired. These things I am incapable 
of giving. More than that, I cannot, do 
not love the man of to-day as I did the 
artist of a year ago. Call me heartless, 
given over to ambition: I do not dis- 
claim your condemnation, but I must 
speak the truth. We have both been 
mistaken—you in yourself, and I in you; 
and remember, Ernest, that it is I alone 
who have not changed. Marriage under 
the conditions you propose would be the 
grave of our love. Do not think that 
this is all without pain to me: my pain 
is different from yours, but it is pain. I 
have thought of you very deeply, and of 
your future: it will be better if I am not 
part of it; and indeed, how can we ever 
come together again? One does not rec- 
ognize the existence of a chasm yawning 
at one’s feet simply to reach across it, 
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“So let us part, definitely and at once. 
I am sure it is better for both of us; nor 
do I ask your forgiveness for the sepa- 
ration, because the real separation has 
come through you. You could never 
make me happy, and I should make 
you miserable; so it is better not to meet 
again. Nothing that we could say would 
alter or soften facts. I wish you success 
in all things, and I am always truly your 
friend, ELEANOR CHICHESTER.” 


It was all over. 

Frank came that afternoon, eager to 
hear his friend’s good news, upon which 
he had confidently counted, though Alice 
had looked grave when he confided his 
hopes to her, and said, “You do not 
know Eleanor: she despises compro- 
mises, and does not care for anything 
so much as ambition.” 

Ernest gave him the letter in silence, 
and after he had read it, and as Clifford 
burst out with an angry exclamation of 
“What a heartless creature!’ stopped 
him with a gesture. 

“Speak not ill of the dead, Frank,” 
he said with a wintry smile. “She is 
dead—my love is dead: I have buried 
them away from the world, and I shall 
not be haunted by them. Let us go and 
drive with Alice and the boy.” 

Ernest Keith’s face and mien never 
had the same buoyant, sanguine spirit 
after that day as before, but he worked 
well and steadily, doggedly always, and 
lived alone, the type of a true artist. 
Every one said, “ He lives for his art.” So 
he did, all that was not dead within him 
—lived only in his art. 

A year after the breaking of her en- 
gagement to Ernest, Eleanor married a 
distinguished foreign soldier whose breast 
was covered with orders and decorations, 
and whose love for her in no way blunt- 
ed the edge of his sword. She had no 
sense of having missed anything in life. 

FRANCIS ASHETON. 
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“ A H me! this day a year ago 
He sailed away,” she said. 
“A year ago! I scarcely know 
If most my heart was flame or snow, 
But now my heart is dead. 


“Slow beat my pulse when bade to part 
A while from him; but then 
So closely to his throbbing heart 
He folded me with gentle art, 
Mine own beat quick again. 


“And when his footsteps sounded low 
Beyond where I could see, 
I scarcely know if joy or woe 
Was uppermost, it blest me so 
His love, 42s love to be. 


“Yet he had said no wooing word, 
But winsome eyes and true 
Sang songs the tenderest ever heard: 


I could not, had I cared, have stirred 
From rest so sweet and new. 


“He went, but left a kiss with me; 
And all that day and more 
1 felt his arm caressingly 
About me, as if no broad sea 
My precious darling bore. 


“The days, though sad, were rosy too, 
For love a blessing wrought 
Of redder hue than rose e’er knew, 
Of bluer skies than any blue 
The brightest heavens brought. 


“How should I think that nevermore 
My cheek might feel his breath? 
How could I think that all the store 
To meet the waiting heart I wore 
Was one grown cold in death ? 


“ Alack! this day a year ago, 
He sailed away,” she said. 
“A year ago! I scarcely know 
If most my heart was flame or snow, 
But now my heart is dead.” 
Mary B. DopDGcE. 
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MONG all the dictionary-full of epi- 
thets that have been applied to 
Rome, the term “inexhaustible” is not 
one of the least accurately descriptive. 
And the object of the present paper is 
to contribute toward proving it so by call- 
ing the attention of the reader to one 
among “‘the sights of Rome,” of a high- 
ly interesting and instructive character, 
to which visitors are not directed in the 
guidebooks, and which therefore escapes 
the greater number of them. I speak of 
the “studio” of Signor Augusto Castel- 
lani. It is a name which has become 
well known in America, as well as 
throughout Europe, as that of a manu- 
facturing jeweler who has done much to 
revolutionize the taste of the age, especial- 
ly in America and England, with respect 
to the products of his art. And though 
the establishment to which I wish to di- 
rect the reader’s attention is in fact sim- 
ply a jeweler’s shop, it will be admitted 
by those who may read the following 
pages that it abundantly deserves the 
appellation of “studio” which is given 
to it on the entrance to it. Signor Cas- 
tellani is in truth an “artist,” as the 
Finiguerras and the Cellinis of the great 
days of art were. But his home may 
claim to be called “a study” very em- 
phatically in the more English sense 
and use of the term. For much long- 
continued and laborious research, much 
careful investigation and patient exam- 
ination of ancient art and its methods 
and processes, have enabled him to do 
more for the history of his special branch 
of art than any of his predecessors, who 
have been merely learned historians of 
art, without being at the same time 
artists. ; 

Close to the celebrated fountain of the 
Acqua Trevi—of which visitors go thith- 
er to drink in accordance with an old su- 
perstition to the effect that whoso drinks 
at that fountain will assuredly return to 
Rome—the stranger will see the name 
of Castellani over a peculiarly painted 





doorway and entrance. They, together 
with the entirety of the staircase by 
which the artist's studio is reached, are 
colored in imitation of the ornamenta- 
tion of the old Etruscan walls, and of 
those of which we have so many ex- 
amples still remaining at Pompeii. The 
“studio,” on the first floor, is, as I have 
said, to all intents and purposes a shop, 
and any casual purchaser will be served 
with a very special courtesy, encounter- 
ing no difficulty save from the vast va- 
riety of objects, all almost equally tempt- 
ing, submitted to his choice. But to those 
who go there with the advantage of an 
introduction to the artist, and especially 
with that (to him) best of all introduc- 
tions, an intelligent appreciation of the 
artistic marvels to be shown them, and a 
real interest in the past history of the art, 
a far greater treat is offered than the 
mere exhibition of the wares in which 
Signor Castellani deals, in an examina- 
tion of the truly extraordinary collection 
of ancient jewelry which many years of 
activity, of liberal expenditure and of 
good-fortune have enabled Signor Cas- 
tellani to accumulate, and, better still, in 
a luminous running commentary on these 
treasures, which teaches the hearer to 
comprehend the entire progress and his- 
tory of the jeweler’s art in this part of 
the world in a manner and with an in- 
telligence and accuracy which it may be 
safely said not one in a thousand pos- 
sessed before. 

The first portion of the exhibition will 
consist of the works of Signor Castel- 
lani’s own make, which are for sale, and 
which consist exclusively of imitations 
of the choicest specimens which an- 
tiquity has bequeathed to us. And the 
very first coup d’ail will show the least 
skilled visitor that the brilliant display 
of objects beneath his eyes is wholly 
unlike any display of jewelry which he 
ever saw before. The fact is, that for 
some generations past French taste has 
governed the world in this respect. And 
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this style of work and of taste Signor 
Castellani holds to be altogether and 
irredeemably barbarous and vulgar—an 
opinion in which it may be safely pre- 
dicted the great majority of his visitors 
will agree with him when they have 
seen what he has to show them, and 
have heard his criticisms on the works 
in question. It would be totally impos- 
sible for the most uninstructed eye not 
to be struck by the generic difference 
between the show of jewelry which Si- 
gnor Castellani places before him, and 
similar exhibitions of jewelry which he 
has seen elsewhere. All the articles 
that he sees before him, diadems, neck- 
laces, bracelets, brooches, pendants for 
the ears, rings, lockets, are accurate and 
conscientious copies from the forms 
and method of workmanship that were 
known—not exclusively in Italy, but in 
the countries that lie around the basin 
of the Mediterranean—from two to three 
thousand years ago, and who shall say 
how much more? The specialties of 
these works, so far as it may be possible 
to describe them without the assistance 
of drawings, will be most conveniently 
spoken of when we come to the princi- 
pal object of this paper, the chronologi- 
cally arranged series of Signor Castel- 
lani’s historical collections. But it may 
be stated at once that the one great.and 
special characteristic which distinguishes 
the style of work, and constitutes its dis- 
similarity to all succeeding styles, is the 
degree in which it may truly be said of 
it, “Materiem superat opus.” Gold, and 
in some cases precious stones, though 
the material may be, the workmanship, 
the human fancy, skill and labor which 
have been expended on that material 
constitute the greater part of the value 
of the completed article. And it may 
safely be said that the artistic civilization 
(as regards the art of which we are 
speaking) of any epoch may be meas- 
ured by the degree in which this may be 
truly said of its productions. The more 
barbarous, in the truest sense of the word, 
is the artistic state of the society to which 
the jewelry of the period has belonged, 
the more largely will the intrinsic value 
of the material exceed that of the work- 





manship bestowed upon it. Itis of course 

obvious that it is intended to speak only 

of artistic barbarism. Having noted the 

high degree in which this special quality, 

of the superiority of the value of the 

workmanship to that of the most intrin- 

sically precious material in which it can 

be employed, distinguishes the dainty 

and delicate display of beautiful objects 
from the first part of the exhibition Signor 
Castellani lays before his visitors, we will 
now proceed to accompany him on an 
artistic tour through the rooms lined with 
the glass cases that contain his matchless. 
collection. Our progress shall be a strict- 

ly chronological one. 

Our attention is first called to two or 
three cases containing objects with re- 
gard to the greater part of which it may 
be said that the material and the work- 
manship expended on it are equally 
worthless. Fragments of the coarsest 
pottery, necklaces of beads formed of 
imperfectly but laboriously fashioned bits 
of stone, a few other attempts at the pro- 
duction of articles of ornament from the 
same material, one or two pieces of gold 
beaten to a thin plate, and for all orna- 
mentation perforated with rows of large 
holes,—these represent the art, if such it 
can be called, of the earliest inhabitants 
of the soil. To what epoch do these 
few strange remnants belong? Who 
shall attempt to answer the question? 
Before Rome was, the Etruscans had at- 
tained to a social condition marked, in 
some respects at least, by a high degree 
of civilization. Till within a few years 
ago the Etruscan civilization, the remains 
of which have become so well known all 
over the world by means of the great 
abundance of articles found in Etruscan 
tombs—vases and articles of all kinds in 
painted pottery-ware, bronze articles of 
innumerable forms and uses, sculpture 
in marble and alabaster, and moulded 
works in ¢evra cotta—was considered by 
all archeologists as the earliest civilization 
which had existed in Italy. The remains 
of the cities in which this civilization 
flourished, consisting of the walls of 
towns, of a few arches that formed the 
entrances to them, and still fewer spe- 
cimens of pavement, have been class- 
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ified as Pelasgic or Cyclopean. But 
none of these remains have been sup- 
posed to belong to an anterior civilization. 
Some archeologists, indeed, have sup- 
posed that the walls classified as Pelasgic 
belonged to such a pre-Etruscan period, 
but the better opinion seems to me to be 
that all such remains belong, if not to 
the same people, speaking ethnograph- 
ically, at least to the same epoch and the 
same system of civilization. But recent- 
ly a more careful, accurate and skilled 
examination of a certain class of objects 
found in some Italian sepulchres has led 
to the discovery—-mainly if not entirely 
due to Signor Castellani—that the Etrus- 
can civilization was not the earliest that 
flourished on this fourfold palimpsest of 
a soil. The objects in question belong 
almost entirely, I believe, to the category 
of personal ornaments. They consist of 
articles in gold, in silver, in bronze, in 
amber, in ivory, in' glass, and even in 
clay. It is not without a sentiment of 
the keenest curiosity and surprise that 
we find that these works of art, due to 
artists belonging to an epoch and a peo- 
ple whose very name has perished, are 
strikingly superior in workmanship to 
those of the Etruscan period, which are 
to be seen in such numbers in the mu- 
seums of Europe. And the Etruscan 
jewelry itself is esteemed by Signor Cas- 
tellani, perhaps the best judge of this 
especial subject in the world, to be much 
superior to the Roman art which follow- 
ed it, and to the modern art of the times 
which succeeded to the Renaissance, and 
to be worthy of the closest study and 
most accurate imitation by the gold- 
workers of the present day. Neverthe- 
less, the same authority tells us that this 
ante-Etruscan workmanship is far finer; 
and a careful study of Signor Castellani’s 
chronologically arranged treasures leaves 
no doubt in the visitor that such is in 
truth the case. The reasons which are 
adduced by Signor Castellani for coming 
to the conclusion that the works in ques- 
tion are not Etruscan, but that they be- 
long to a much higher antiquity, are no 
less curious and interesting. In the first 
place, it is to be observed that the sites 
of the Etruscan cities are well known, 
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and that the objects which belong, ac- 
cording to Signor Castellani, to an ex- 
tinct civilization, which had perished be- 
fore that of the Etruscans arose, are not 
found in those localities. They are found 
in tombs discovered by chance in various 
parts of Italy, which attest the former 
existence of cities whose name, origin 
and history have been entirely swallow- 
ed up by oblivion. They have been 
found also in a few cases in tombs which 
may be supposed to be those of cities of 
a pre-Etruscan time whose names have 
not altogether perished, as Preneste, 
Cere, Cuma, and Ruvo,. All the objects 
found in these scattered sites are marked 
by similar characteristics of taste and 
treatment, and these characteristics are 
by no means those of the Etruscan re- 
mains. In the next place—and this is 
perhaps the most curious and suggestive 
of all the facts connected with these dis- 
coveries—these works of art, character- 
ized by a style and taste different from 
and chronologically anterior to the Etrus- 
can, are found not only in Italy, but in 
various other countries, especially those 
which lie around the shores and in 
the neighborhood of the Mediterranean, 
such as the Crimea, Phoenicia and Egypt. 
While, therefore, the articles character- 
ized by the special and readily recognized 
features of Etruscan art are peculiar to 
Italy, and have never been met with 
save in the sepulchres of the cities which 
are known to have been the centres of 
Etruscan civilization, those belonging to 
the anterior period of which we are 
speaking must have been the products 
of a much more widely spread civiliza- 
tion, which was once common to every 
portion of the basin of the Mediterranean. 
To the unknown people among whom 
art, in one at least of its branches, had 
been carried to such a degree of perfec- 
tion, Signor Castellani proposes to assign 
the name of “Tirrenes.” Some anti- 
quaries, he says, “confound the Tirrenes 
with the Etruscans, and call the beauti- 
ful works of which we are speaking OM 
Etruscan. But without entering into a 
dispute on this point, which to me seems 
of no importance, I shall retain the name 
of ‘ Tirrenes ;’ and I have no hesitation 
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in affirming that the people to whom I 
give that appellation was one more an- 
cient and much more widely spread in 
Italy and in countries beyond the limits 
of Italy than the Etruscans ever were.” 

“In any case,” says Signor Castellani, 
summing up this part of his subject, “the 
learned have at the present day no diffi- 
culty in admitting that three highly flour- 
ishing civilizations have existed in Italy 
before that of Rome—namely, first, that 
which I denominate Tirrene; secondly, 
the Etruscan; and thirdly, the Italo- 
Greek, which was peculiar to Sicily and 
Grecia Magna”—the district, that is, 
which forms that part of the late king- 
dom of Naples which lies on the shore 
of the Adriatic. 

Five different epochs of goldsmith’s 
work have now been mentioned—that is 
tosay, (1) the rude and barbarous attempts 
of the earliest inhabitants of the soil, a 
civilization, if such it can be called, of 
which every trace has perished except 
these few rude attempts at personal or-. 
namentation, which their possessors so 
valued that they caused them to be 
buried with them. (2) The Tirrene, 
the remains of which prove, curiously 
enough, the superiority of the civiliza- 
tion which produced them (at least in 
respect to this branch of art) to the 
Etruscan which succeeded it. (3) The 
much better known Etruscan, which is 
represented by an infinitely greater num- 
ber of remaining articles. (4) The Italo- 
Greek, the remaining specimens of which 
are found only in Magna Grecia and 
Sicily, and which seems to have been 
localized within a small area during the 
entire period of its existence. (5) The 
Roman. And if now to these we add 
the specially characterized style of the 
Middle Ages, and that equally well- 
marked and very dissimilar style of work 
which came into vogue at the time of 
the Renaissance, we shall have the en- 
tire history of this department of art from 
the earliest dawn of incipient civilization 
down to modern times, divided into 
seven very distinctly separated and well- 
characterized epochs. And, following 
the very competent guidance of Signor 
Castellani, I will endeavor in as few 
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words as possible to characterize each 
of these. Respecting the first, there are 
but few remarks to be made, though one 
or two facts connected with them are 
curious, I have mentioned the localities 
in which these most ancient remnants 
have chiefly been found, but to these 
places may be added certain recently 
discovered sepulchres near Bologna. 
The ornaments belonging to this period 
are for the most part composed of but 
little gold, more silver, and a very much 
larger proportion of amber. Not only 
the modes of working in metal, but the 
forms that were considered ornamental, 
or possibly of the nature of amulets or 
talismans, representing generally ordi- 


_fary utensils or the animals which the 


makers were accustomed to see around 
them, indicate a civilization of a very 
rudimentary character. Strings of min- 
iature representations of adzes or hatch- 
ets, made of amber, seem to have been 
used as necklaces. Thin plates of gold 
marked with lines either parallel or 
crossed, together with beads of gold, of 
silver and amber, mixed together and 
strung after the fashion of a rosary, and 
probably used as necklaces, are also 
found. But the two most curious and 
suggestive facts connected with these 
remains are these: representations of 
apes and of other animals which are not 
now to be found in Italy, made of amber , 
for the most part, are found among 
them; and secondly, articles of the same _ 
kind as those found at Preneste have 
been discovered in Norway, in Sweden 
and in Mexico. 

The goldsmith’s work of the next, the 
Tirrene period, may, as Signor Castel- 
lani assures us, be readily recognized by 
the superior elegance and beauty of its 
forms and the exquisite fineness of its 
workmanship—an elegance and a deli- 
cacy of work which the subsequent gen- 
erations of artists who followed were nev- 
er able to imitate. I must be allowed to 
quote the words in which Signor Castel- 
lani expresses his enthusiastic admira- 
tion of these works, for they are those, 
it must be remembered, of probably 
the most skillful worker in gold now 
living: “Raised work fashioned by the 
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graving tool, devices worked in grains 
of wonderful minuteness, infinitely fine 
threads disposed in most intricate tan- 
gles, miniature figures and enamel on 
gold, are united with extraordinary ele- 
gance to correct and pure design. The 
different parts are wonderfully harmo- 
nized together, and in the entirety ele- 
gance is never unaccompanied by sim- 
plicity. Ifthe ornaments I am speaking 
of are examined closely, they strike us 
as perfectly wonderful in point of finish 
and workmanship; and when looked 
at not so closely they show a beautiful 
and graceful unity of design, so con- 
ceived that no part of it interrupts or 
disturbs the harmony of the whole.” If 
a competent critic were describing his 
ideal of what personal ornaments should 
be, he could hardly say more. Signor 
Castellani continues his criticism on 
these works of an antiquity far greater 
than the records of the earliest history, 
as follows: “It seems those ancient 
workers in gold must have known and 
availed themselves of chemical agents 
and mechanical instruments which are 


entirely unknown to us, inasmuch as 
they had the power of separating and 
reuniting particles of gold of regular 
size and form which are all but imper- 


ceptible to the naked eye. The method 
of their wire-drawing and of their fast- 
enings, when these exquisitely fine works 
are examined by a critically artistic eye, 
remains for us a problem which compels 
us to confess that they knew and prac- 
ticed the goldsmith’s art far better than 
all the artificers who have succeeded 
them to the present day.” It may be 
asked, By what means has Signor Cas- 
tellani succeeded in producing his won- 
derfully accurate imitations of the work 
he pronounces to be so inimitable. The 
reply to this question brings us to one 
of the most curious facts connected with 
the subject. In the course of journey- 
ings among the more unfrequented and 
remote districts of the Apennines, where 
there are communities that can scarcely 
be said even yet to have any communi- 
cation with the inhabitants of the cities 
of Italy, and with which during that 
phase of Italian history which has so 
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recently come to a conclusion communi- 
cation can hardly be said to have existed 
at all, it occurred to Signor Castellani to 
fall in with rustic and almost peasant 
practicers of his art, whom he found to 
be in possession of methods and pro- 
cesses which were unknown to him. 
The passion for personal ornament is 
still as strong among the women—and 
indeed among the men, too—of the less 
cultivated regions of Italy as it seems 
ever to have been, and as it is still ob- 
served to be among the inhabitants of 
India. Many of those who have never 
known what it is to eat unsparingly of 
bread, possess, nevertheless, jewels, per- 
haps hereditary treasures, of gold and 
silver. And these are discovered among 
populations whose members have prob- 
ably never from the cradle to the grave 
been near any of the greater cities, 
Their jewelry is homemade, in the sense 
that it is the work of an artificer of their 
native hills, who, without ever having 
emerged from their seclusion, has learned 
his art from his father, to whom it has 
been traditionally transmitted through a 
line of who knows how many genera- 
tions? Of secrets thus discovered, Si- 
gnor Castellani made welcome booty, and 
has now means to certain ends in his 
possession which have been desiderata 
among artists in gold for many a long 
year. Wonderful is the persistence and 
perfection of tradition among an illiterate 
people living under conditions of great 
seclusion! And the singularly striking 
appeal to the imagination made by the 
above-mentioned facts is enhanced by 
the very interesting fact that these same 
methods of workmanship, and to a cer- 
tain degree the same style and character 
of figures and of ornamentation, are 
observable in the articles of jewelry 
found among the ruins of Nineveh, in the 
tumuli of the Crimea, in the pyramids 
of Egypt, and in the oldest tombs of 
Italy. It is a fact well worthy of the 
attentive consideration of ethnologists. 
Signor Castellani points out also -that 
there is a certain resemblance of charac- 
ter between this ancient jewelry and that 
produced by the nomad Indian gold- 
smiths of the present day—a resem- 
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blance, marred, indeed, in a great de- 
gree, by the degradation to be expected 
in the works of a people much declined 
from a higher level of civilization, but 
still recognizable by competent eyes in 
the method of joining piece to piece. 
Having given with regret our last look 
at the cases which contain Signor Castel- 
lani’s unrivaled collection of the works 
which have been described, we pass to 
those which exhibit the specimens of 
Etruscan jewelry. And the most inex- 
perienced eye at once perceives the just- 
ness and truth of his classjfication. There 
is much among these latter which is pret- 
ty, and in the true sense of the word 
ornamental — much for which a nine- 
teenth-century lady might with great ad- 
vantage exchange her newest and most 
gaudy Parisian jewelry. But it is at once 
recognized that the fall from the civiliza- 
tion which produced the first to that which 
produced the latter series of ornaments 
must have been a great one. It is not 
too much to say that in the differences of 
style, of taste and of conception which 
characterize the products of these two 
civilizations, separated from each other 
by who shall guess what lapse of genera- 
tions and by what social cataclysms and 
revolutions, we may yet read without risk 
of blundering many salient traits of the 
moral and social characteristics of the 
two periods and the (probably) two races. 
Wealth had in the second period begun 
to exist in greater masses, and men had 
begun to conceive the notion, insepara- 
ble from at least the earlier phases of 
this social stage, that to command the 
respect and consideration of their fellows 
it sufficed to show evidence of the pos- 
session of wealth, though unaccompanied 
by culture or refinement of taste and 
feeling. We often fail to consider how 
much of fundamental moral character 
and disposition, intellectual and ethical, 
isrevealed in the selection of a brooch 
ora bracelet. It is true that in the case 
of an individual such diagnosis is liable 
to be much disturbed and modified by 
a variety of surrounding circumstances. 
But when applied to the prevailing taste 
of an epoch or of a nation, it will hardly 
be found to lead to an erroneous esti- 





mate. In a word, then, the inhabitants 
of the great Etruscan cities, the mighty 
walls and time-defying tombs of which 
we still look on with wonder, were a 
more vulgar people than the race which 
preceded them on that garden of the 
earth, that wonderously privileged soil, 
which we call Italy. Signor Castellani 
thinks that the art of the later period 
may have been originated by that of the 
earlier artists, and has been a corruption 
of it. If so, the relationship of the ear- 
lier to the later art is akin to that be- 
tween the Italian painting of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries and that 
of the generations which succeeded to 
those halcyon days. The method of 
workmanship is similar, but the style and 
taste have become corrupt and coarse. 
The exquisite fineness which so remark- 
ably characterized the works of the ear- 
lier period is no longer to be found. The 
place of it is taken by a greater large- 
ness and rotundity of forms, evidently 
tending to false taste. Purity of outline 
gives place to a pretentious magnificence, 
sought in the more abundant display of 
material, and in forms dictated rather by 
the desire for ostentatious gorgeousness 
than by delicacy of fancy. More show 
is attained with a far less expenditure of 
labor and fineness of execution. The 
material begins to be more valuable than 
the workmanship bestowed on it. 

The articles of Etruscan jewelry which 
have been found in great quantities, and 
which, indeed, continue to be found from 
day to day—for the quarry from which 
they are dug seems to be wellnigh in- 
exhaustible—may be divided into two 
categories: first, those which were in- 
tended to be used as ornaments for the 
living; and, secondly, those which were 
manufactured solely to be buried with 
the dead. The first are for the most part 
characterized by a great solidity of make, 
such as was calculated to make it pos- 
sible to wear them for many years with- 
out injuring their structure. The sec- 
ond are marked by a truly surprising 
lightness; and it is curious to observe, 
as Signor Castellani remarks, to what a 
wonderful degree of thinness they were 
able to beat out the gold of which the 
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coronets of bean-leaves are made that 
bind the brows of the noble and wealthy 
dead. In both of these classes of ob- 
jects, garnets, agate, onyx and carnelian 
take the place of colored glass, ivory, 
amber and the enamels used in the art 
of the older period. The change is a 
suggestive one, and would seem to indi- 
cate the lapse of a considerable space of 
time between the periods at which the 
one and the other of these extinct civ- 
ilizations flourished. Among the more 
frequently found of the articles in ques- 
tion may be enumerated amulets of agate, 
mostly in the form of the scarabzeus, that 
well-known beetle-shape which seems to 
have been considered sacred in more 
than one of the antique civilizations and 
in more than one quarter of the globe. 
Golden rings of considerable weight, 
bosses in the form of magnifying lenses 
or of amphore, and sometimes of hu- 
man figures, buckles and studs of very 
large dimensions, and pendants for the 
ear of very varied forms and dimensions, 
may also be enumerated. But this cata- 
logue by no means exhausts the list of 
ornamental objects found in Etruscan 
tombs. All, however, present the same 
characteristics of the degradation of art 
as compared with that of the earlier pe- 
riod, and of that depravation of style 
which is the outcome of the moral causes 
which have been already alluded to. 
The “finds” most prolific in works of 
Etruscan jewelry have been the tombs 
of Vulci, Chiusi, Orvieto, Tarquinia and 
Monteromano. “The tradition of the 
Etruscan goldsmith’s work,” says Signor 
Castellani, “has in some sort been pre- 
served even to our own days in the cen- 
tral regions of the Apennines, where the 
ornaments of gold and silver wherewith 
the mountain-women adorn themselves 
are marked by a certain degree of simi- 
larity of style to those ancient examples 
of which we have been speaking. The 
rude goldsmiths of these remote districts, 
separated from all intercourse with the 
denizens of great cities, shut out, as we 
may say, from all contact with the mod- 
ern world, still make strings of gilt pearls 
and coronets of filigrane and earrings 
of peculiar forms, and that by methods 





of procedure which I do not hesitate to 
characterize as Etruscan.” 

Next in chronological order to the 
Etruscan works, which have been de- 
scribed above, come those due to the 
Italo-Greek civilization, which flourished 
on the south-eastern coast of the Adri- 
atic from Ancona to the toe of the Boot, 
and in Sicily. But the remains of its 
work in the branch of art of which we 
are speaking are but few—much fewer, 
indeed, than those of either of the social 
systems which preceded it. Two causes 
seem to account for this. In the first 
place, it seems that the people who ni- 
grated thither from the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean had not the custom 
of burying their dead with ornaments or 
of piacing objects of value with them in 
their sepulchres. No necropolis, such as 
those of which we know so many in the 
districts inhabited by the Etruscans, has 
been found of Italo-Greek origin. In 
the next place, the region in which the 
Italo-Greek civilization flourished was 
overrun, plundered and ravaged to a yet 
greater degree than the other parts of 
this land, whose dower of beauty has so 
often tempted the spoiler whom she had 
no dower of strength to resist. Epirotes, 
Carthaginians, Roman proconsuls and 
Saracens swept, wave after wave, over 
this hapless land, and left a desert where 
they had founda garden. The few speci- 
mens that exist of the workmanship of 
this people consist, therefore, merely of 
such articles as have been found here 
and there among the soil from time to 
time by mere chance. The greater num- 
ber of those known to be in existence 
are in the Museum at Naples. Signor 
Castellani asserts that these examples 
are sufficient to warrant the conclusion 
that this Italo-Greek art was superior in 
elegance of design, and especially in fine- 
ness of workmanship, to the Etruscan, 
but was not equal in these respects to 
the Tirrene, from which he thinks it was 
unquestionably derived. Our guide and 
teacher tells us, however, that the style 
of the art of this civilization may be bet- 
ter studied in the statues, the coins and 
the paintings which remain to us from it. 
We see in these, figures adorned with 
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necklaces, bracelets and earrings of ex- 
ceedingly graceful designs, and Pliny 
has left us a description of rich coronets 
of gold and pearls belonging to this pe- 
riod. These indications, however, though 
sufficient to enable us to form some idea 
of the qualities of design which character- 
ized these works, do not, of course, afford 
the means of examining the method of 
workmanship. The few specimens which 
we have, however, show that this was by 
no means equal to the much more an- 
cient Tirrene school. 

The opinion which Signor Castellani 
pronounces on the jewelry of ancient 
Rome is very decided and trenchant. 
Rome had no art of this description be- 
fore the epoch of Augustus, and its cul- 
minating period was in the time of the 
Antonines. But in comparison with the 
Tirrene, with the Etruscan, or with the 
Italo-Greek art, it may be called rude 
and uncultured, though very rich, fastu- 
ous and ostentatious as regards quantity 
of the precious metal and gems. Purity 
of style, delicacy of taste and elegance 
of form are always conspicuous by their 
absence, and the richness of the material 
is always superior to the excellence of 
the workmanship. + All the works of the 
goldsmiths and jewelers of this period 
tend to the massive and the heavy. 
Golden bracelets of immense weight; 
collars with huge emeralds, amethysts, 
onyxes and agates; rings of every kind 
of tormented form, with inscriptions and 
gems; imperial coins set in heavy neck- 
laces; coronets of thick plates of gold; 
heavy diadems, cups, sceptres and look- 
ing-glasses ornamented with gems,— 
these are the objects, for the most part, 
which remain to us of the Roman jewel- 
ty. The tendency of it, says Signor Cas- 
tellani, was to become ever more and 
more clumsy, grotesque and rude, till it 
was lost in the barbarous and bastard 
Oriental style. 

The period of time known somewhat 
vaguely as “‘the Middle Ages” has gene- 
tally been understood to comprise a thou- 
sand years—from the end of the fourth 
century, that is to say, to the end of the 
fourteenth. But Signor Castellani, speak- 
Ing with reference to that especial branch 





of art of which he isa master, considers the 
period which he so names to extend from 
the sixth to the eleventh century. And 
he points out that the works of the gold- 
smiths and jewelers of this period may be 
primarily divided into two classes—the 
one the product of native artists, who 
from the fall of the Empire rapidly de- 
teriorated into so utter a barbarism that 
their productions may fairly be compared 
to those of the ante-Tirrene period, which 
has been above described as the earliest 
of all; the other, the product of those 
Eastern artists whose style is commonly 
known as “ Byzantine.” The works of 
the latter class belong to two quite differ- 
ent epochs, both falling within the lapse 
of time here called the Middle Ages. 
The first of these flourished mainly in 
the eighth century, and almost wholly at 
Ravenna, where the splendor of the court 
of the exarchs, as may be readily sup- 
posed, invited the workers in gold and 
precious stones from Byzantium. Again, 
in the eleventh century Eastern workers 
and workmanship became naturalized in 
Italy as a consequence of the intercourse 
produced by the Crusades, and flourished 
especially at Venice and at Genoa. In 
comparing the works of these two latter 
periods, Signor Castellani does not hesi- 
tate to give the preference to the earlier 
of the two. The mosaics still remaining 
in the churches of Ravenna, in such 
quantities as to excite the astonishment 
as well as the admiration of the visitor, 
show that this Byzantine style of orna- 
mentation was rich and fastuous in no 
ordinary degree, and at the same time 
not devoid of a certain degree of ele- 
gance. The works of the latter period 
differ from those of the former mainly in 
the general tendency to allow extrav- 
agance to predominate over elegance. 
But the style and conception of both are 
very similar, and they are unmistakably 
Oriental. 

Historians have usually held, as I have 
said, that the so-called “Middle Ages” 
ceased only at the close of the fourteenth 
century. But Signor Castellani is doubt- 
less judicious in placing the beginning 
of modern art in the branch of which he 
is speaking as early as the twelfth cen- 
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tury. The earliest practicers of that new 
art were denizens of the cloister, and the 
object of their efforts was exclusively 
the adornment of things sacred and 
ecclesiastical—the furniture of the altar, 
the vestments of the priests, reliquaries, 
crosses, censers, candelabra and the 
like. Certain secrets of the art and cer- 
tain traditional forms had been preserved, 
Signor Castellani thinks, in those retreats, 
separated by the cloister wall from the 
outer world. But the taste, the style, the 
spirit which animated the design and the 
conception were new, as was the case 
in every other art, and as must needs 
have been the case, seeing that they 
were the products of minds which had 
been modified by the infusion of other 
blood and the intermixture with another 
and very contrasted race. Thus arose 
the art which has been called ‘‘ Gothic,” 
but which might perhaps with greater 
accuracy be called “Lombard.” Gold 
and silver were very scarce in those 
days, and we find, accordingly, work of 
. continually and rapidly increasing excel- 
lence in bronze and in enamel and in 
niello. And, as once again in the gen- 
eral history of human civilization mind 
begins to reassert its supremacy over 
matter, we find contemporaneously the 
workmanship of the jewelers of that 
period becoming of far greater value 
than the materials which they worked. 
Gradually, as feudal wealth began to 
accumulate, the art in question came 
out from the cloister, and was employed 
in its more proper purpose, the decora- 
tion of female beauty and the magnif- 
icence of the frequenters of courts. It 
was then that the movement which has 
been called the Renaissance began; and 
it began in the art of which we are 
speaking, as in all others, by an imita- 
tion of the antique. The jewelers of that 
period, however, did not draw their in- 
spiration from the old Roman jewelry, 
which Signor Castellani has stigmatized 
as so deficient in all the higher qualities 
of art, but rather from the statues, the 
buildings, the dasst-rilievé and the coins 
which the eager research of the vértuosi 
of that epoch was constantly bringing 
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to light. Thus, instead of the exquis- 
itely fine and minute goldsmith’s work 
which remains to attest the civilization 
of a world which save for these works 
in gold is as if it had never been, the 
art of which we are now speaking “im- 
itated and reproduced in miniature,” as 
Signor Castellani says, “the lines, the 
ornaments, the figures and all the other 
parts, so far as the different nature and 
scope of the object permitted, which 
are proper to sculpture and to architec. 
ture.” And hence it is that we find that 
several of the most renowned jewelers 
of that day were indifferently sculptors 
and goldsmiths, as was Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, to name only him whose name has 
become the most famous. In the rapid 
progress of that high tide of art, archi- 
tectural lines began in a great measure 
to give place to moulding from behind 
(vépoussée), and the yet more exquisite 
work of the chisel on the face of the 
object; and we have figures, admirably 
designed, of men, of animals, of sirens, 
fauns, sea-horses, etc., etc. Painting 
rather than architecture began. to be 
the object of the jeweler’s imitation, and 
splendid enamels added to the charms 
of form those of the most brilliant color- 
ing. And so we reach the culminating 
point of the art of the Renaissance. Its 
palmy day was not of long duration, 
The sack of Rome by the Constable 
Bourbon in 1527 and the downfall of the 
Florentine republic in 1530 may be said 
to have been fatal to it. The rise of the 
Spanish power, and the consequent 
prevalence of Spanish taste in Italy, 
hastened its degradation. And this down- 
ward course continued till, in the words 
of Signor Castellani, ‘it lost in the pres- 
ent century the value, and even the name, 
of art.” “From this degradation, or an- 
nihilation rather,” continues he, “it was 
destined to rise again in Rome as a con- 
sequence of the discovery and the study 
of the most ancient and exquisitely fash- 
ioned jewels of all that were produced 
by the many different civilizations which 
have so wonderfully succeeded each 
other on the soil of this our Italy.” 
T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
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TERCENTENARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LEYDEN. 
pees preparations for our first secular 
anniversary of national existence 
give a keener interest to all similar cele- 
brations, and it was with twofold pleas- 
ure and emotion that I lately read how 
our good cousins the Dutch have been 
observing the third centennial of the 
foundation of their famous University 
of Leyden. Their pride in this institu- 
tion is rooted deep in patriotism, religion 
and heroic memories of the past. Every 
one remembers Mr. Motley’s thrilling 
chapter, the “ Drama of Leyden,” in the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic, and how 
the survivors of the fearful siege re- 
ceived as the meed of their valor and 
fortitude the grant of an academy of 
learning. So eager were they to make 
good the privilege that but four months 
after the enemy had withdrawn from their 
blockaded and beleaguered gates they 
celebrated the foundation of their great 
school with solemn rejoicings, Laving 
taken possession of a disfranchised mon- 
astery for the purpose. Neither the hor- 
rors of that dolorous half year, spent face 
to face with death—death in every shape 
without their walls and within—nor the 
miserable uncertainty of what fate yet 
awaited their country, might rob this 
great festival of one jot of its due pomp. 
Those who have forgotten the details 
should turn to Motley’s description and 
read how through those streets, where 
war, pestilence and famine so lately stalk- 
ed, now came prancing the Christian Vir- 
tues and the heathen goddesses, while 
the Evangelists and the sages of antiq- 
uity walked in attendance on Theology, 
Jurisprudence and Medicine, all forming 
the escort of Minerva; and how Apollo, 
surrounded by the Muses, twanged his 
lyre beneath a canopy of laurels and 
oranges. After the tragedy the farce. 
A vivid recollection of all this took 
me to Leyden one autumn morning a 


few years ago from The Hague, where I 
Vo. XVI.—16 
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was spending some days. It is but an 
hour by rail, and all along the route on 
either hand the stranger’s eye is delight- 
ed by a succession of pictures which the 
great galleries of. other countries have 
already made familiar: it is the well- 
known pale-green meadow with sleek 
red cattle browsing placidly beneath a 
pale blue sky, over which fat white 
clouds are rolling heavily (in October 
the cattle are already encased in their 
gutta-percha housings—gutta-percha, I 
believe—to protect them from the weath- 
er); or a straight glassy canal, bordered . 
on each side by a double row of trees 
and a gravel-walk, whose lines converge 
until the vista closes in a dumpty yet 
dignified country-palace ; or a low, white, 
red-roofed cottage on the edge of a ver- 
durous expanse bounded on one side by 
a line of water-willows, above whose 
round polls white sails glide lazily by— 
a windmill to the right, a church-spire to 
the left, a narrow beam of watery sun- 
shine lying athwart the scene; or a 
brick-walled garden through whose high 
grating, as the train goes by, you have 
a glimpse of geometric flower-beds, and 
a pond as big as a soup-plate overlook- 
ed by a classic pavilion on an artificial 
hillock. The journey seems very short 
if one is new toall this. On leaving the 
Spoorweg, as they capriciously call the 
railway in that country, I found myself 
in the desperate plight of not being able 
to exchange a word with any human be- 
ing: I met but one person in Leyden who 
spoke any language save hisown. Luck- 
ily, there was not much to see and not 
much to ask about. The burg or castle 
on a mound in the centre of the town is . 
the oldest building of the oldest town in 
Holland: what remains is of Roman 
origin, although a cherished tradition 
ascribes its foundations to Hengist, who 
erected it as a monument of his conquest 
of England. It commands the great 
prospect of the place, a view of far- 
spread flatness. There are some highly- 
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valued collections of antiquities, Eastern 
curiosities and specimens of natural his- 
tory, but these are not for the ignorant 
mind, undesirous of improvement,  Pic- 
ture-gallery there isnone. Metzu, Mieris, 
Gerard Dow, the royal Rembrandt, have 
given nothing to their birthplace except 
the glory of having brought them forth: 
not one of their canvases adorns the 
blank walls of the public buildings. A 
terribly tragi-comic Last Judgment by 
that pitiless old master, Lucas of Ley- 
den, was the only native work of art of 
the least interest to be seen. 

The wide clean streets, with here and 
there a quaint curve or crook in the arch- 
itecture, give a most comfortable idea of 
the well-being of the community. To 
say that it seems thriving, flourishing, 
even prosperous, would imply too much 
stir and bustle: well-to-do is the term to 
describe the satisfied, stationary aspect 
of Leyden. Yet, passing along the well- 
scrubbed pavements by houses whose 
spotless doorsteps are barred from com- 
mon tread (as some notable housewives 
in this country draw a cord from arm to 


arm across their best chairs), it was im- 
possible to forget the high-souled youth 
which preceded this burgher-like, con- 


tented, after-dinner age. The university 
is there to mark it for ever—a most un- 
imposing brick structure, old without be- 
ing venerable, woefully lacking in beauty 
and picturesqueness to a foolish starer 
fresh from the “reverend halls” of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Brick and white- 
wash, and nothing else, except where 
some lively lad, yielding to the tempta- 
tion of so much blank space, has com- 
memorated the phases of college-life by 
huge and spirited charcoal sketches in 
the style of the Fobstad. My American 
mind being overrun with the phantoms 
of the past, I verily believe I had ex- 
pected to see nobody less learned or less 
dignified than Grotius within these pre- 
cincts, and was startled by a descent of 
youngsters who burst down a staircase 
and across a court, whooping and scram- 
bling after the manner of schoolboys 
everywhere. A glimmer of sunshine and 
mellow autumn foliage drew me across 
a sort of moat, whose sleepy waters own 
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no meaner source than the Rhine (its 
lower arm dismembered into innumer- 
able sections here), into a spacious, quiet 
garden, where rare trees and plants and 
a certain pleasant primness of arrange- 
ment proclaimed that it was the cele- 
brated botanical garden of which Lin- 
nzeus was the presiding genius. Loiter- 
ing among the shrubberies and belated 
blossoms, there came into my mind a 
charming Dutch story by Dumas, Za 
tulipe noire. There was something 
about that northern place, however, some- 
thing in its seclusion, its look of age and 
scholarly calm, which reminded me ir- 
resistibly of a far distant, far different 
one, yet with a resemblance which was 
more than that resulting from a common 
purpose, the beautiful neglected, romantic 
botanical garden at Padua—that other 
old university town—the most ancient in 
Europe. Ido not know why out-of-door 
associations should appeal so much more 
powerfully and intimately than those of 
in-door; why the tree which has shaded 
the repose of a great man, the brook 
which has sung to him, should call up 
more of his personal presence, suggest 
more of his possible reveries, than his 
fireside or desk, for they remain the 
same, while the leaves and ripples are 
for ever changing. But, to me at least, 
so it is, and the spirits of the learned 
dead seemed nearer among the garden 
plots and paths than in the lecture-room: 
it was more natural to think of Descartes 
walking among the flowers and watching 
the stars than demonstrating a problem 
at the blackboard. 

Over the lofty chimney of the university 
senate-chamber is the portrait of William 
the Silent, fifteen of whose descendants 
have been students in the university: on 
the walls hang pictures of all the profes- 
sors from the foundation until the present 
day. While picking out those of world- 
wide celebrity it occurred to me that here 
I might learn something of a picture I 
had been in search of all day—the like- 
ness of the notorious John of Leyden, 
better known as the Prophet of Miinster 
(where he sustained a long siege and 
suffered a cruel death), our historical 
notions of whom are confused by be 
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wildering recollections of Meyerbeer’s 
opera, Le Prophéte. 1 had been assured 
that one taken from life was still extant 
in the town, but had hitherto been un- 
able to find it: I had seen a portrait of 
his associate, the Anabaptist Knipper- 
dolling, in some German or Flemish gal- 
lery—as repulsive and villainous a face 
as can be imagined, pinched yet mon- 
strous—and I was very anxious to see 
what manner of man this other low-born 
impostor had been, who had given proof 
of such versatile talents, but whose su- 
pernatural claims and influence rested 
chiefly on his extraordinary personal 
beauty and resemblance to the traditional 
type of our Saviour. I tried to explain 
the object of my quest to the janitor’s 
wife, who was doing the honors of the 
university to me in Dutch, very little to 
my enlightenment. As we could come 
to no understanding, she called her hus- 
band, an intelligent-looking fellow, who 
had the expression of an educated man, 
but whose acquirements, if he possessed 


any, were confined to the scope of his: 


mother-tongue. I reduced my question 
to the simplest and fewest words: I was 
looking for the portrait of a peasant who 
had given himself out as the Messiah, 
had raised a revolt and been executed at 
Miinster more than three hundred years 
ago. This I repeated in German and 
English, English and German, in hopes 
that between the two my tongue might 
lapse into Dutch. A gleam of compre- 
hension lighted up the janitor’s perplexed 
face. “Oh yes, yes!” he exclaimed in 
words which I will not try to give in the 
original: “I know right well now; but 
we have no picture of him, and he wasn’t 
a Dutchman: she means a Frenchman, 
ter Heer Renan!” 

I was much amused, therefore, to see, 
by the account which ‘M. George Perrot 
of the Paris Normal School gives in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes of the visit of 
the French deputation to the Leyden 
Tercentenary, that the author of the Vie 
de Fesus was one of their party, and 
played a very conspicuous part during 
the festivities. His companions were all 
men of distinction—among them, M. 
Alphonse Milne Edwards, the celebrated 





chemist—and nearly every country of 
civilized Europe had some worthy repre- 
sentative, even to Hungary, Portugal, 
and Denmark, while this truly national 
anniversary was honored in a fraternal 
spirit by visitors from all parts of the 
United Provinces and delegates from the 
sister schools of Groningen and Utrecht. 
It is a subject of more than passing regret 
that no American name figures on the 
list of deputies. We are bound to those 
worthy Hollanders by ties of blood, by 
ties of sympathy, such as the common 
recollection of having struggled success- 
fully for liberty should engender, and it 
was from their shores that many of our 
Pilgrim Fathers set sail when persecution 
left them not even a place to weigh an- 
chor from on their own coast. They 
founded their first university, as we did 
ours, in unsettled and unhappy times: 
there was everything to rouse a warm 
fellow-feeling among us for this com- 
memoration of theirs. No doubt only ill- 
health and deep sorrow prevented Mr. 
Motley from appearing there an hon- 
ored guest, as he always is in Holland; 
but in his absence why was there not at 
least one of our scientific men to share 
the “wine of welcome” which the bur- 
gomaster offered to the guests of the 
city on the eve of their grand celebra- 
tion? It is unfortunate that we neglect 
these opportunities: enthusiasm is run- 
ning low among us, and whenever a dig- 
nified and natural occasion for it at home 
or abroad passes without response we 
have sunk a degree lower into that slough 
of cold selfishness in which no good or 
high emotion can subsist. 

On Saturday morning, February 7th, 
The Hague was scrubbing, sweeping, 
dusting and polishing itself for the recep- 
tion of the visitors, who were sure to stop 
on their way, with a diligence that re- 
minds us of our Saturday mornings long 
ago, when Philadelphia was the clean 
city Jar excellence of a clean countr~, 
and had not fallen victim to dirty cor- 
porations. On reaching Leyden they 
found the whole place resplendent with 
rubbing and decked and draped with 
flags: by an arrangement as practical as 
it was picturesque, wherever a stranger 
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saw the colors of his country floating 
from a house he knew that under that 
hospitable roof he was to find shelter 
during his sojourn. The ceremonies be- 
gan with their formal reception by the 
municipal authorities: then came a com- 
mittee of students with a band of music 
to serenade the strangers and conduct 
them through the illuminated streets, 
where the memorable date “1575” was 
to be seen everywhere in letters of flame, 
to a party which the students were to 
give after the official reception; the in- 
vitation was tendered in Latin by young 
Hiimskerk, son of the minister of the in- 
terior. Throughout the visit M. Renan 
was the favorite spokesman of the French 
deputation, and in his eloquent replies to 
the cordial and complimentary speeches 
of their hosts he referred pathetically to 
the errors and sufferings of his country— 
a tone which has lately been taken by 
most of her leading men, and which is 
much more creditable to them and more 
certain to command sympathy than the 
great swelling words of vanity of which 
we heard so many before, and even after, 
her late disasters. It is the most prom- 
ising sign that France has given for a 
quarter of a century, that she frankly con- 
fesses her faults and follies, and owns to 
the braggart propensities which betrayed 
her: it is due to her to remember, how- 
ever, that they are but the exaggeration 
of the fine tendency which keeps before 
every Frenchman from his cradle to his 
grave certain lofty ideas of honor, glory, 
courage and patriotism —a standard which 
produced Gaston de Foix and Bayard, the 
very types of chivalry, Larochejacque- 
lin, Marceau, La Fayette, and even the 
pacific De Tocqueville. The Germans 
made themselves less agreeable by too 
constant references to die deutsche Wis- 
senschaft (‘German erudition’), which, 
although legitimate, were so incessant 
that persons who did not understand 
their language caught the phrase like a 
watchword and inquired what it meant. 

On Monday, the 8th, the ceremonies 
began in good earnest. The session at 
the university with which they opened 
was short: in the senate chamber, sur- 
rounded by the effigies of the illustrious 
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dead, the visitors listened to a brief ac. 
count of the rise, progress and purposes 
of the institution from M. de Vries, the 
professor of Dutch literature. It was in 
Latin, still so familiar in Holland that, 
although but one professor of Leyden, 
M. Cobet, a great Greek scholar, uses it 
as a medium of instruction, the students 
make impromptu speeches and offer 
toasts in it. From the university they 
repaired to the great old church of St, 
Peter’s, built in 1315, where are the 
tombs of Scaliger, Boerhaave and many 
of the most distinguished sons of. Ley- 
den: the king, queen, royal family and 


‘a crowd of spectators had come from 


every part of Holland for the service. 
If the speech had been short, the sermon, 
pronounced by M. Heynsius, vector mag- 
nificus of the university, as he is styled, 
was long, and it was in Dutch. Trans- 
lations had been provided for the benefit 
of the foreigners. and M. Perrot extols 
the solemn honesty which breathed in 
every sentence: the sincerity of the peo- 
ple struck him as their most salient cha- 
racteristic. Cold and reserved on first 
acquaintance, they soon thaw into genial 
good-humor, but this perfect and abso- 
lute candor is the distinctive feature of 
their intercourse. In this grave assem- 
bly the rector referred calmly and boldly 
to the relations between theology, criti- 
cism and science and all the vexed 
questions of the day. Half frozen by the 
temperature of the church, the foreign- 
ers were glad to get out into the street, 
and tramp off elsewhere to pay their re- 
spects to the king and queen, who talk- 
ed at length with the most distinguished 
delegates. The queen of Holland is one 
of the most intelligent women of Europe. 
With considerable remains of a beauty 
which has been dimmed by trouble rath- 
er than time, her simple, amiable man- 
ners lend her a charm which captivates 
everybody who comes within her sphere, 
and she is extremely popular and re- 
spected among her subjects. A few 
years ago an educational commission 
composed of deputies from several coun- 
tries visited The Hague, and, the king be- 
ing absent, were received by the queen: 
she spoke to each in his own language, 
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turning from one to the other without 
hesitation or effort, and discussing with 
interest the different systems of public 
education in Europe and kindred sub- 
jects which this suggested, surprising 
her guests and impressing them very 
deeply with her thoughtfulness and cul- 
tivation. Our distinguished countryman, 
Mr. Motley, has always found the warm- 
est welcome from her, and five years ago, 
as soon as She heard of his sudden dis- 
missal from London, she sent to urge his 
return to The Hague, and put at his dis- 
posal a small summer-palace on the edge 
of the beautiful park called The Wood, 
in which charming retreat he wrote his 
last book, Fohkn of Oldenbarnevelt. It 
was among her maids -of-honor that 
Lecky, the brilliant author of the A/istory 
of Rationalism, found a graceful, attract- 
ive young wife. It is not often that the 
royal personages who have to figure at 
these high festivals of letters are so fitted 
to fill the post which etiquette assigns to 
them. 

After the ceremonies came the carous- 
ing, which began by the great dinner at 
the university with two hundred places, 
thirty official speakers and libations un- 
limited. There was an awful display of 
learning, but wit and humor came to the 
rescue. The foreigners were objects of 
special cordiality, and the poor sensitive 
Frenchmen were praised and petted and 
patted on the back to their heart's con- 
tent: it is plain enough that political dis- 
trust and dislike regulated the distribu- 
tion of civilities to a great extent; and 
if the Germans blew their own trumpet 
over loudly, they were left to do it them- 
selves. It does not seem to have put 
them out of humor, however, for M. 
Perrot records how at an advanced stage 
of the banquet, when everybody was 
speaking simultaneously, and those who 
wished to be heard got upon their chairs 
and roared, a professor of chemistry from 
one of the German universities rose, hold- 
ing up an empty bottle, and proposed as 
a toast “La bouteille de Leyde” (the 
Leyden jar, as we call it, unfortunately 
for the joke), which was received with 
great applause. A short speech from the 
prince of Orange, who was present with 
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his brother and uncle Prince Frederic, 
commanded a brief silence, and then 
without an interval they seem to have 
tumbled into such a whirl of breakfasts, 
dinners and suppers that he must have 
been a wise man indeed who could tell 
what hour of day or night it was. Time 
fails to tell of the dinner Prince Frederic 
gave them at his country-place, the queen 
coming afterward to hear the speeches, 
and of other complimentary entertain- 
ments. The final merry-making was 
at the students’ club in the last small 
hours of February 10. There are eight 
hundred members, including, in fact, all 
the pupils of the university except about 
a dozen, who are called the wild men or 
savages. The yearly subscription is about 
eight dollars apiece, and goes to defray 
not only the outlay for beer, tobacco, 
newspapers, and music with which they 
regale themselves, but the balls they oc- 
casionally give and the processions and 
JSétes which they get up every year. Their 
finances are so well administered, more- 
over, that they have been able to nego- 
tiate a loan for the amount of sixty thou- 
sand dollars at two per cent., the shares 
being held by their own families or for- 
mer graduates, for the purpose of build- 
ing themselves a handsome, comfortable 
club-house, which is to be finished this 
summer, and will be a great ornament 
to the town. The students meet every 
night, sometimes holding debating so- 
cieties : the professors drop in, and bring 
no constraint with them. M. Perrot found 
several of them seated at a table with 
young Hiimskerk, the frases studioso- 
rum, a number of his cronies, and some 
of the foreign delegates: corks were pop- 
ping and glasses clinking amid the smoke. 
The arrival of the strangers was only a 
signal for new speeches, toasts and pota- 
tions. It was the jolliest moment of all. 
Here ended the long bout, and not in 
mere fizzing and foam : a slight but im- 
pressive incident gave the parting con- 
vivialities a turn equal to the dignity of 
the convocation. The eloquent and flu- 
ent Renan having uttered some senti- 
ments regarding the pacific power of 
knowledge, and the broad and lofty com- 
mon ground which it offers for all men of 
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good intent to meet and work together 
for the general good, Ernst Curtius of 
Berlin started up to express his hearty 
acquiescence in these noble views of the 
true ends of life and learning, and they 
shook hands warmly, while Professor 
Modderman of Groningen hastened to 
proclaim in this friendly demonstration 
the presage of a perfect reconciliation 
between the two great nations whom 
these gentlemen so illustriously repre- 
sented; and thus, amid the clapping 
and stamping and dust of the applause, 
the Tercentenary of Leyden came to an 
end. S. B. W. 


-MR. HOOKER’S PICTURE. 


A GREAT and rare piece of good for- 
tune has happened to Mr. Hooker, the 
well-known American banker in the 
Piazza di Spagna at Rome. He has be- 
come the possessor of a very beautiful 
and, I think I am justified in saying, an 
indubitable picture by Raphael. Of 
course the first sentiment with which 
such an announcement is received is 
one of incredulity. So many similar 
pretensions have been put forward, the 
cry of Eureka has so often been raised, 
and so often has been found unsustain- 
able when subjected to the crucible of 
criticism, that it is difficult in these days 
of enlightened skepticism to convince 
the worid of the value and genuineness 
of such pretensions. Not only is the 
purely artistic question one very difficult 
of solution by its own intrinsic nature, 
but—to say the plain truth in plain 
words—so much of unworthy passion 
and prejudice is imported into such 
questions by jealousies of all sorts— 
jealousies of connoisseurship, jealousies 
of rival collectors, jealousies of dealers, 
added to the more simple jealousies of 
the more fortunate felt by those who are 
less so—that the investigation, which 
should be one of pure artistic and his- 
torical interest, becomes a matter of 
polemics and a battle royal. Despite 
all this, however, I think it will be found 
that little or no doubt can rest upon the 
fact that Mr. Hooker's picture was paint- 
ed by no hand save that of Raphael of 
Urbino, and in any case the circum- 
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stances attending the history of the pic- 
ture are so curious and interesting that 
they will hardly fail to attract the atten- 
tion of my readers. 

Of course any such investigation as 
that of which I have been speaking falls 
naturally under.two heads—the evidence 
of authorship afforded by the work itself, 
and that of a more absolute kind, which 
the traceable history of the picture from 
the time when it left the artist’s hand to 
the present day may avail to supply. We 
will in the first instance apply ourselves 
to the former part of the subject, especi- 
ally as our readers will be glad to have 
some description of Mr. Hooker's picture, 

The picture is painted on wood, and is 
forty-five centimétres in height by thirty- 
five in width. It represents a Virgin and 
Child. The young mother is standing, 
and the picture gives her in half length. 
She holds the infant Saviour in her 
arms, on which He is sitting in an atti- 
tude full of infantile grace and beauty, 
The face of the Virgin is very markedly 
characterized by the great painter's first 
manner, which is so strongly impressed 
by the genius and characteristics of his 
master Perugino. Of course the learned 
have a great deal to say respecting every 
portion of the technical details of man- 
ner, style and method which distinguish 
Raphel’s “first” from his “second,” and 
yet more markedly from his “third” 
manner. But for our present purpose, 
and for the generality of the lovers of 
art, it is sufficient to know that the 
great and leading difference which marks 
the earliest manner of the great painter 
is that unmistakable spirit of religious 
devotion which is the main characteristic 
of all his earlier productions. Possibly 
to the taste of some persons it may seem 
that some of the female faces which 
under the inevitable title of a ‘“ Madon- 
na” he painted when contact with the 
world, and especially with the world of 
courts, had caused him to become of the 
world worldly, have more of exquisite 
female loveliness than the saintly faces 
of hisearlier years. But if so, one beau- 
ty is gained at the cost of another. It 
is impossible to imagine a more angelic 
representation of the purity and inno- 
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cence of girlhood, touched by the ele- 
vating influence of devotional feeling, 
and mingled with the first sweet emo- 
tions of maternal love, than the picture 
in question places before us. The long 
tresses of her golden hair entirely di- 
sheveled, and painted with wonderful 
lightness and transparency, fall on her 
shoulders on either side, and add an un- 
speakable grace to the figure. The Divine 
Child is also very charmingly painted: 
not, as was more generally the case with 
the artists of that day, wholly nude, but 
partially clothed with a long veil of light 
material, the folds of which are admir- 
ably managed. He turns his eyes with 
a serene smile toward the spectators, 
and raises the right hand in the act of 
blessing. ; 

Certainly the first idea that presents 
itself to the mind of any one accustom- 
ed to see Italian pictures of that period, 
on looking at Mr. Hooker's picture, is 
that it is by the hand of Raphael. But 
such impressions, even when shared by 
the most competent judges, cannot be 
accepted as constituting a certainty as to 
the authorship of the work, even when, 
as in this case, it has by a rare good for- 
tune been preserved in its original purity, 
uninjured by restorers and retouchers. 
All that can be said as the result of the 
most careful examination of this or of 
any other picture is that the work is an 
exquisitely beautiful one, and that, so 
far as the most careful comparison of it 
with the known works of the artist can 
enable us to judge, it may have been, 
and probably was, painted by the artist 
named. 

But when we have reached this point, 
and when the connoisseur has thus pro- 
nounced his verdict, the historian and 
the antiquarian are often able, more or 
less satisfactorily according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to take up the 
question where he has left it, and verify 
his a prioré presumptions by @ Posteriori 
evidence of a more positive kind. And 
with regard to the present picture that is 
the case to a very remarkable and curious 
degree. 

In the first place, we find written on 
the back of the panel on which the pic- 





ture is painted this inscription: “.. . fu 
comperato da Isabetta da Gobio matre 
di... Raffael Santi. . . 1548... 
per fiorini 25." This writing is recog- 
nized as unquestionably of the date 
named in it, the middle of the sixteenth 
century. And it is referred to as follows 
by Passavant ‘in his learned and well- 
known work on Raphael: “Among the 
works of the early youth of Raphael is 
reckoned an extremely beautiful little 
picture in tempera, which is preserved 
in the convent of St. Clare in Urbino, 
and which is recorded as existing in that 
convent in a chronicle of the year 1500. 
It may be added that neither Algarotti, 
who wanted to buy it for King Frederick 
of Prussia, nor a gentleman of the name 
of Willi, could ever succeed in purchas- 
ing it. The Virgin, half length and 
standing, holds in her arms the infant 
Jesus, who isin the act of giving bene- 
diction. In the lower part of the picture 
is a landscape on a background of gold. 
On the back of the picture is a note 
which says that this picture was bought 
in 1548 by Isabetta da Gobio, the mother 
of Raphael, for twenty-five florins. But 
it is a gross error to call Isabetta of Gub- 
bio the mother of Raphael.” So writes 
the learned Passavant. But it is a gross- 
er error to describe what one has never 
seen. Had Passavant ever seen the front 
of the picture he would never have spoken 
of the landscape at the lower part being 
on a golden ground. He would have 
said more simply, as is the fact, that the 
entire picture is on a golden ground. 
And had he ever seen the inscription at 
the back, he would not have fallen into 
the error of attempting to get at the 
sense of it by reading it straight on, as 
if there were no gaps in it. Nobody ever 
thought of writing that Isabetta of Gub- 
bio was the mother of Raphael. The in- 
scription reads thus: “ . . . was bought 
by Isabetta of Gubbio, mother of... 
Raphael Santi. . . 1548 . . . for twenty- 
five florins.” The remaining words which 
filled the above gaps are no longer legi- 
ble. The mistake the French author 
makes is intelligible enough when one 
has the picture in one’s hands. But he 
never saw it, and for the sufficient rea- 
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son that it would have been impossible 
for him to penetrate into the convent in 
which the picture was preserved without 
a papal order. Who, then, was the Isa- 
betta of Gubbio, mother of—somebody 
whose name time has effaced from the 
writing at the back of the picture? It 
seems strange that any writer on the 
artistic history of those times, especially 
in connection with Raphael, should have 
failed to see at once that the purchaser 
of the picture was Isabetta, daughter of 
Frederick of Montefeltro, duke of Ur- 
bino, sister of Guidobaldo, duke of Ur- 
bino, wife of Roberto Malatesta, lord 
of Rimini, and “mother” of this con- 
vent of St. Clare. For the duchess Isa- 
betta was never a mother in any other 
sense of the word. Isabetta’s life was 
one very typical of the usual sort of 
destiny of the ladies her peers in that 
age. She was born in 1461 , and was in 
1471 betrothed to Robert Malatesta, lord 
of Rimini, as a pledge of reconciliation 
between the two houses of Gubbio and 
Malatesta, long at internecine feud with 
each other. On the 24th of June the 
marriage was consummated amid festi- 
vals and rejoicings of the whole city of 
Rimini which lasted seven days. But 
the young duchess could hardly have re- 
covered from the fatigue of these before, 
about ten days later, she had to appear 
at another series of great festivals to 
celebrate the christening of a child, the 
son of her husband by another Isabetta, 
his mistress, the daughter of Obizo Aldo- 
brandini of Ravenna, by whom Mala- 
testa had subsequently many other chil- 
- dren! The duchess, after twelve years 
of marriage, remained childless, and at 
the end of that time, hearing on the 
same day and hour the tidings of the 
death of her husband and her father, 
who had both fallen in a bloody fight 
near Velletri, she returned to Urbino, 
and there built the convent of St. Clare, 
endowing it with all her property, and 
herself becoming a nun within its walls, 
and its first “ mother” or “mother supe- 
rior.” 

To return for a moment to the inscrip- 
tion on the back of the picture: it will 
be observed that the date is not placed 





as it would have been had it been intend- 
ed to indicate the time at which the paint- 
ing was executed or the time at which it 
had been bought. The collocation of 
the words and the nature and position 
of the writing, illustrated as these facts 
are by the habits and practices of Italian 
convents and houses in such matters, 
show that the inscription when entire 
read thus: “This picture was bought by 
Isabetta of Gubbio, mother superior of 
this convent. Raphael Santi of Urbino 
painted it. Valued in 1548” [evidently 


the time when the inventory of the con- - 


vent property was made] “at twenty-five 
florins.” 

From that time down to the acquisition 
of it by its present possessor there is 
abundant evidence that it remained, 
“preserved by the nuns with jealous 
care,”’ as one writer tells us, in the con- 
vent of St. Clare at Urbino. And had 
not the world and its affairs been very 
greatly changed since Frederick of Prus- 
sia endeavored to buy it of the nuns, the 
American banker would not have suc- 
ceeded where the Prussian king failed. 
Long previously, however, to the time 
when this inscription was placed upon 
the panel the authorship of it had been 
declared by another inscription a good 
deal higher up on the back of the pic- 
ture. This has been almost entirely ob- 
literated by time, but close examination 
in a good light is still able to discover, 
written in a large round hand, with very 
well-formed letters, the words, ‘ Rafael 
Sante,” which were in all probability 
written when the picture was painted. 

Upon the whole, the fact that the 
charming picture now possessed by Mr. 
Hooker was painted by Raphael in his 
earliest years may, I think, be consider- 
ed as proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt. An interesting little volume de- 
scriptive of the picture and its history 
has been written by the learned canon 
Farabulini, professor at the Vatican Sem- 
inary, and published in Rome. He ex- 
amines at length the theories of those 
art-critics who have published opinions 
concerning this picture, attributing it to 
other artists of that period. And the 
discussion is by no means an uninterest- 
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ing one. But the importance of all such 
theories, framed by persons who had not 
had an opportunity of examining the in- 
scription at the back of the picture for 
themselves, and who consequently got 
all astray in the interpretation of it, be- 
comes very small as regards the question 
of the authenticity of the work itself. 
T. A. T. 


GOD’S ACRES? 

Not long ago there was a paragraph 
in the newspapers lamenting the sup- 
posed neglect in which the writer of it 
had found the grave of Hawthorne. 
Soon there was another, by a member 
of the romancer’s family, which was 
read with more satisfaction. The grave 
had not been forgotten by those whose 
kinship made them answerable for its 
appearance. Its adornment had been 
left mainly to Nature. Somewhat apart 
from the dust of other men; in a by- 
place rather heavily shadowed, and yet 
accessible to shy rays of sunshine falling 
tenderly through the gloom, and vanish- 
ing as suddenly as they come; over it 
tree and vine and leaf; about it grass 
and bud and flower; near it cricket and 
bird and bee,—only something like this 
can be thought of as a resting-place for 
him. In his case it is not difficult to see 
the propriety of such a sepulchre. 

There are religious and sensible people 
who think that the attention and money 
given to burials might have perfected ere 
this an art of burning that would be 
preferable. They may be right. It is 
here presumed, however, that cremation 
will not soon be generally practiced, 
whatever its abstract merits. If there 
be zsthetic reasons in its favor, its op- 
ponents can best meet them by them- 
selves relieving graveyards of whatever 
is hideous, 

— many humble headstones, with 
their 


half-effaced inscriptions, 
Written with little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope and yet of heartbreak, 
Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter, 


cover dust so precious that criticism 
seems heartlessness, there are as many 





pretentious ones that record little but the 
vulgarest vanity. Graveyard literature 
does often make the judicious grieve, 
and it often provokes a smile where a 
tear is wanted. Taking. them all to- 
gether, neither the elegance nor. truth- 
fulness of epithets is such as to make 
their loss a calamity. 

But the “monumental sculpture” of 
our cemeteries is worse than their litera- 
ture, and prevents them from becoming 
what we strive so hard to make them 
—the most beautiful places our land- 
scape-gardeners can provide. It is sup- 
posed the reader will admit that the stones 
filling these carefully prepared parks are 
disfigurements which must depend for 
existence on something besides their 
general effect. It is not believed that he 
would ornament other lawns and hill- 
sides with rows of white marble slabs 
and shafts on account of the charm these 
would lend the scene. These works must 
remain, if they remain at all, very much 
as they are—free expressions of the tastes 
that erect them—mostly glaring white 
marble, mostly in rows, mostly clumsy, 
and the most elegant in design as ghast- 
ly as any at a little distance. A censor- 
ship that would interfere merely to regu- 
late them would be-more impracticable 
than a rule that would supersede them 
altogether. 

We may assume that all headstones 
are dear to those who plant them, but no 
one will admit that he remembers his 
departed friends because of these things. 
No sincere mourner needs a cold stone 
to stimulate his grief, and if he be not 
sincere he can certainly do without one. 
The fact that the use of them is so asso- 
ciated with our best feelings that, like 
certain religious observances and beliefs, 
it is not to be treated in a purely intel- 
lectual way, will not suffice if they defeat 
the beneficent purpose they are supposed 
to serve. We must condemn a symbol 
when it obscures the sacred idea behind 
it. We all know that the monuments do 
not necessarily indicate anything but the 
character and worldly condition of the 
survivors, and that the dust of the finest 
brains and truest hearts is frequently not 
marked atall. Justice is no oftener done 
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—nay, not so often—by the stones in the 
graveyard as it is in the busy world out- 
side. © 

Storm and frost and lichen soon de- 
stroy all but their ugliness. We have 
a climate in which such structures do 
not grow old gracefully. And there is 
no practical necessity for anything like 
them. A device by which the ashes of 
each sleeper could be as readily identi- 
fied as now by those particularly inter- 
ested, while the sign would not be thrust 
upon the sight, would not be difficult to 
get. As in the crowded streets of a city 
of the living a silver plate covering but 
a very few square inches shows us the 
house of a friend, so a little indestructi- 
ble plate, secured from the elements per- 
haps in a bit of granite so low as to be 
concealed, or nearly concealed, from the 
general view by the grass, would keep 
an inscription better than most of them 
are now kept. One of these would 
hardly offer so tempting a field for 
literary display as do the large stone 
tablets, and would generally come from 
the hands of an artisan better qualified 
to engrave it correctly. The things that 
make the judicious grieve and the irrev- 
erent laugh would at least be less con- 
spicuous than they now are. A visitor 
would still have the means of identifying 
any grave he wished to see, and when 
he wished to contemplate the whole he 
would find every natural aid to enno- 
bling thought, and no artificial aid to 
vulgar curiosity. This might be bad for 
those who go to cemeteries only to see 
the stonecutting, but the discouragement 
of such a habit could not be 4 matter 
for great regret. 

If gravestones as a whole perpetuate 
much bad English and falsehood and 
ostentation; if they are the instruments 
of caste where distinctions of worldly 
fortune are peculiarly inappropriate; if 
they degrade rather than elevate the 
public taste for art; if the mourner is 
ashamed to say that he remembers a 
dead friend who has one above him 
better than a friend equally worthy who 
has not; if the landscape-gardener ad- 
mits that they mar the effects he toils to 
secure, and which all desire and need; 
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and if they are not indispensable as per- 
sonal records,—then is it not time to put 
them on their merits, and like rational 
beings abide by the truth? We do not 
now bury in catacombs and sacred build- 
ings, where only such works are practi- 
cable, but we “go forth under the open 
sky,” and do all we can by choice of 
site and by improving it to bring our 
dead and ourselves face to face with 
Mother Nature in her loveliest aspects; 
yet not having the courage or humility 
to be consistent, we neutralize her efforts 
and our own by setting up where she 
destroys as soon as possible, without 
beautifying it, the monumental trum- 
pery that belongs to other times and 
places and conditions. 

This is not a plea for neglecting the 
dead, for permitting Nature to decorate 
their couches with briers and fungi and 
weeds. We should eliminate, as the 
artist does, all that is unseemly, not 
appropriate to the purpose in view, and 
develop at as heavy a cost as we please 
whatever is in harmony with true feeling. 
This is what we now do so far as the 
process is permitted to go. But the monu- 
ments everywhere step in to thwart it. 
We can go one step farther in a direc- 
tion already taken, and treat the stones 
as Cincinnati and other cities have 
treated fences around family lots. 

Country graveyards may perhaps be 
left out of consideration, on the ground 
that if the graves in them are not to be 
marked as at present, they would re- 
ceive no adequate attention of any kind. 
The places under consideration are the 
city cemeteries, for whose care and man- 
agement duly organized associations are 
responsible. A large city is not depend- 
ent on one burial-place, hence a new one 
might be successfully opened without all 
or even a majority of the people accept- 
ing its rules, Those who do not approve 
the new method are of course free to 
continue burying in their chosen places 
as before. And let the new method be 
found in the rule that no tablet or monu- 
ment shall be forced on the sight, and 
especially that no white marble shall pass 
the gate. Then, with the same money 
and effort that are now expended and 
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half wasted, would arise a city of the 
dead that would be worthy of a cultured 
age. Ghastliness would be banished; 
ostentation would find small encourage- 
ment; the sleepers would lie down like 
Christian brothers instead of rivals; the 
healing serenity of Nature would have 
its full effect, and none of her sweet in- 
fluences be lost; the thoughtless could 
better be made to understand the signif- 
icance of death. 

The establishment of such a cemetery 
would be a test of culture worth making. 
Should it overshoot the mark and gain 
no occupants, the gate could be thrown 
open to the marble-cart as soon as the 
failure was proved, and no harm would 
have been done. But patronized by com- 
paratively few families, if they have suf- 


ficient social worth to give them consid-- 


eration in other affairs and preclude a 
suspicion of irreverence or insensibility, 
such a venture need not fail. The ma- 
jority will ever wish to bury in the most 
beautiful place, and they would soon see 
the greater beauty of this. Let the aver- 
age American, a cynic might say, suspect 
that the purchase of a lot here would be 
the mark of a taste superior to his neigh- 
bor's, and not necessarily less expensive, 
and his vanity would be an instrument 
of humility, and propriety would become 
fashionable. If the resting-place of a 
great romancer be more attractive for 
the absence of the stonecutter, why 
should the principle that makes it so end 
there? Many thousands of obscure peo- 
ple never cease to think and feel ina 
great degree as the author of Zhanatop- 
sis has written. There is nothing that 
should be singular in the case of poet or 
Novelist: they are remembered because 
they touch the hearts of others and ex- 
press what others would like to say. 

The feeling for something better than 
we have in this respect is not one that 
readily seeks conspicuous expression, and 
is therefore likely to be under-estimated. 
The subject is not easily discussed. It 
deals with a custom that is accepted as 
if it were a religious one. A disregard 
of usage is likely to be misunderstood, 
and an exceeding sensitiveness is natural. 
Yet it would be found that there are many 





more people than any expressions on the 
subject indicate, having aspirations en- 
titled to the profoundest consideration, 
who would gladly escape from this mon- 
umental tyranny if a safe and seemly 
way were opened, and they could escape 
in company with those whose approval 
is dear to them. C. H. 


THE FLOWERS OF PARIS. 


As I sit down to pen these lines my 
eye falls upon a cheap writing-book upon 
the table, one of the kind in which Pa- 
risian school-boys and school-girls write 
their compositions and exercises. The 
paper is not particularly good, and the 
size about that which is in common use. 
It is bound in stout linen of a pale gray 
color, and the edges of the leaves are 
stained red. Nothing in particular, one 
would say. Nothing in truth, yet no one 
with an eye for effective combination of 
color but would be struck with the per- 
fect correspondence of the light gray of 
the cover with the vivid red of the edges 
ofthe leaves. Taste—that all-pervading 
French qualification—has presided over 
the manufacture of this cheap book, and 
has bestowed upon it, out of the most 
ordinary materials and by the simplest 
means, the gift of prettiness. 

Among the strongest lures which draw 
educated Americans across the wide 
waste of waters to Paris is the unacknow- 
ledged, uncomprehended, yet potent in- 
fluence of the beauty which surrounds 
one on every side. Not the beauty of 
art and architecture, of public monu- 
ments and princely homes, alone. Ev- 
erything, down to the most common and 
ordinary elements of daily life, has that 
dainty charm thrown around it. Un- 
consciously it may be, yet with undoubt- 
ed effect, that one influence presides 
everywhere—over the market-woman’s 
grouping of her vegetables, over the 
butcher's arrangement of his slaughtered 
calves and oxen, over the deft contrasts 
of color in the window of silk-mercer and 
jeweler, and above all in the massing 
and grouping of flowers in the windows 
of florists and on the tables in the flower- 
market. 

Flowers form no inconsiderable ele- 
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ment in the daily life of Paris. With us 
they are decorations for festivities mere- 
ly : their place is in the ballroom or on 
the table at grand festivals. But most 
of the little domestic ceremonials of 
French life are marked by the bestowal 
of flowers. So general is the custom of 
presenting bouquets to persons on their 
name-days, or rather saints’ days, the 
anniversary which in France takes the 
place of the birthday, that special pro- 
vision is always made of extra blossoms 
for the féte of Ste. Marie, the recurrence 
of which entails an extra consumption 
of bouquets. The French gentleman who 
is betrothed must always bring a bou- 
quet as a present to his future wife when- 
ever he comes to pay one of those set 
ceremonious visits, half a dozen of which 
take place between the arrangement of 
the marriage and the nuptial ceremony 
—visits which are never ¢é¢e-d-té¢e, and 
which the future bridegroom is obliged 
to pay in white gloves, white tie and full 
evening suit of black. Flowers are used 
in all religious ceremonies: they serve 
to decorate the altar at Easter, some 
of the floral crosses employed on that 
occasion being six or eight feet high. 
On the Féte Dieu the pathway before 
the procession of priests is always strewn 
with flowers from baskets carried by 
young girls, and after the procession has 
passed the crushed blossoms are contend- 
ed for by the pious bystanders, mostly 
of the gentler sex, who carry them off 
with intent to preserve them in their 
prayer-books. Nor have flowers in 
France lost their significance as political 
emblems. The lily of the Bourbons and 
the violet of the Bonapartes are still as 
ever party badges, and since the over- 
throw of the latter family the consump- 
tion of violets has become very great, 
many adherents of the imperial régime 
thus signalizing the devotion that they 
dare not display in other ways, by wear- 
ing buttonhole bouquets of violets if of 
the sterner sex, and wreaths and dress- 
trimmings of the same modest flower if 
of the other. It is well for the Bonapart- 
ists that the emblematic blossom of their 
party is so eminently wearable and taste- 
ful. The Bourbon lily, owing to its stiff 
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carriage and ungraceful, unpliable stalk, 
is scarcely ever seen as an ornament to 
the toilette, the Legitimists contenting 
themselves with having it stamped upon 
their note-paper or embroidered on their 
handkerchiefs in conjunction with their 
monogram and arms. 

It is a rather singular fact that two 
of the uses to which flowers are put in 
America should be comparatively little 
known here. One is the ballroom bou- 
quet which every American society-man 
is expected to bestow upon his chosen 
partner for the German, or which he de- 
lights in depositing as an offering before 
the shrine of the reigning belle of his own 
set, or the fair one who has specially at- 
tracted his admiration. No small tax 
are these floral tributes—in many re- 
spects rendered obligatory by the usages 
of society — upon the finances of a par- 
ty-going young bachelor. In Paris his 
purse would not be drained in such a 
fashion. Young ladies as a rule do not 
carry bouquets to parties. Another most 
poetic and tender custom—namely, that 
of strewing the form of the beloved dead 
with flowers, and of covering the closed 
coffin with wreaths and other floral de- 
vices—is almost wholly unknown here. 
This practice—which in New York has 
of late years been carried to a pitch 
of ridiculous and outrageous extrava- 
gance—has always seemed to me, when 
kept within bounds, one of the most ap- 
propriate uses to which the fairest gifts 
of Nature could be put. But the false 
nature of French sentiment rejects the 
real blossom, with its wealth of sweet- 
ness, of significance and of tender emo- 
tion, to substitute therefor a sham of 
painted muslin and paper. The funereal 
wreaths which are laid upon coffins at 
Parisian funerals are composed of arti- 
ficial flowers, some of them accurate 
enough imitations of white flowers; oth 
ers of the stiff yellow zmmortelle in its 
glaring, uncompromising, unsentimental 
ugliness; and others, worse still, of glis- 
tening jet beads or of white and jet beads 
intermingled. These crowns are also 
used for the purpose of decorating graves, 
though what tenderness of idea or of 
sentiment can cleave to a stiff, prickly 
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construction of wire and muslin, or of 
wire and coarse shiny beads, it is hard 
todiscover. The sweet-breathed perish- 
able garland which we lay upon a be- 
loved tomb in America is in its loveli- 
ness and its fragility a type of the dear 
humanity that has passed away; but to 
our Transatlantic ideas the jet beads and 
artificial flowers are mainly suggestive 
of the milliner and the mantuamaker. 
On the other hand, natural flowers are 
becoming the very height of fashion in 
Paris for wedding parures, At one or 
two of the late aristocratic marriages of 
this season the bride appeared covered 
with real and richly-scented orange- 
blossoms, her lace flounces looped and 
her veil confined by fresh and lovely 
flowers. ; 

In spring and summer, when flowers 
play any part in a French drama, arti- 
ficial flowers are never used. Lately, in 
Augier’s drama of Gaédrielle, in which 
the giving of a rose forms a prominent 
incident, the clusters of roses which were 
carried by Mademoiselle Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Madeleine Brohan were of 
unsurpassable beauty. And in like man- 
ner in the drama of Fanny Lear, at the 
Vaudeville, two of the female characters 
unite in filling the vases and jardiniéres 
with actual blossoms—a dainty piece of 
tealism which lent a charm to the brief 
scene. 

To supply this charming commerce 
large tracts of land in the neighborhood 
of Paris, and even in far distant parts 
of the provinces, are devoted to the cul- 
ture of flowers. The crop is an import- 
ant one, and its success or failure is 
watched with great interest. The lilies 
and pinks come from the valley of Che- 
vreuse ; the violets bloom on the slopes 
of Meudon and in the woods of Verieres ; 
Vaugirard sends two million pots of 
mignonnette annually to the Paris mar- 
kets; the roses of Nanterre are famous; 
Clamort sends verbenas and geraniums; 
Louveciennes and Marly produce the 
lilies of the valley, huge bouquets of 
which are sold during the month of May 
In the Paris streets for ten cents each; 
the wall-flowers come from Maisons- 
Lafitte, and the lilacs from Montmorency. 
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And apropos of lilacs, a new and beau- 
tiful variety of that graceful flower has 
recently become the rage in Paris. It is 
the white lilac, which is produced, it is 
said, by cultivating the ordinary purple’ 
flower in heated cellars, where no ray 
of light is allowed to penetrate. Under 
these conditions the plant blossoms, but 
its blossom is colorless. This is the fa- 
vorite theatrical flower, a huge bouquet, 
or rather sheaf, of them being the most 
popular floral offering which an actress 
can receive from her adorer. Such bou- 
quets are not meant to be carried in the 
hand: they are literal armfuls. 

The political significance of the violet 
makes it of course a fit object for specu- 
lation. Relying on the unsettled state 
of politics in France, the flower-cultivators 
last spring set out unusually large quan- 
tities of the Napoleonic flower, expecting 
that wreaths and bouquets of it would be 
in great demand on or about the anni- 
versary of the birth of the prince impe- 
rial. But the establishment of the Re- 
public dealt a death-blow to all hopes of 
agitation and consequent profit. The 
imperialists decided not to celebrate in 
any public fashion the birthday of their 
chief, and so violets became rather a 
drug in the market, being sold as low as 
five cents for a good-sized bouquet. In 
early spring, violets packed in wet moss 
are sometimes transported as far as from 
Nice to Paris. Some of the leading dry- 
goods stores on their opening days ad- 
vertise as a premium that they will pre- 
sent a bouquet of violets to every lady 
customer, and on the day appointed 
huge wicker baskets, similar in shape 
and size to champagne baskets, stamped 
“Nice” and piled up outside of their 
doors, attest the ability of the proprietors 
to fulfill their promises. In such baskets 
are cut flowers transported to Paris from 
any distance. 

The celebrated flower-markets of Paris 
are in one sense of the word no markets 
at all. That is to say, there is no build- 
ing which is devoted to the sale and ex- 
hibition of this perfumed merchandise. 
Rows of small temporary booths, or 
rather tables, protected by awnings and 
set out around the churches of La Made- 

. 
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leine or St. Sulpice, or on the Place du 
Chateau. d’Eau, constitute these much 
talked-of markets. Tuesdays and Fri- 
days are the market-days at La Made- 
leine. The regular markets, such as 
Les Halles Centrales and the Marché St. 
Honoré, have their permanent division 
for flowers side by side with that devoted 
to the fruits, but the display is neither so 
good nor so extensive as the out-door 
exhibitions before mentioned. Not only 
cut flowers and bouquets are sold, but 
also plants and shrubs in pots, roots, 
cuttings, etc., and even the abominable 
bead funereal wreaths before mentioned. 
There is also a singular wholesale flower- 
market which is held at night near the 
Pont de l’'Archevéché on the nights before 
the regular flower-markets. There the 
plants and blossoms which are to be 
retailed on the morrow are sold by auc- 
tion at wholesale. Nothing can be im- 
agined more strange and curious than 
this nocturnal exchange, where the trans- 
actors come and go like phantoms. Cer- 
tain cultivators from Villejuif and Vitry 
have had their names inscribed for over 
a century, the fathers having sold rose 
trees and myrtles there where now the 
sons continue the commerce. 

Nor must we forget the perambulating 
flower-sellers who traverse the streets of 
Paris all spring and summer long, pushing 
before them their wheelbarrows spread 
with damp grass, and piled high with 
sweet-scented blossoms, which they re- 
tail at prices even lower than those de- 
manded at the regular markets. These 
flower-sellers start on their rounds with 
the earliest crocus of spring, and never 
leave off till the last chrysanthemum of 
autumn has disappeared. 

But the flowers of which, up to this 
time, we have spoken, are the growth of 
the soil, the offspring of out-door air and 
balmy sunshine. The aristocracy of the 
floral race, exotic plants and rare flowers, 
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are not to be found even in the far-famed 
Marché de la Madeleine. They must 
be sought for in the shops of the great 
florists of the Palais Royal, the boulevards 
and the Rue St. Honoré. To these es- 
tablishments must one come who desires 
to hire tropical plants for balls and fétes, 
or to order floral designs and bouquets 
for supper-tables or state dinners. These 
shops formed one of the favorite haunts 
of Alfred de Musset. The sight and 
scent of the flowers were always a de- 
light to his sickly and poetic nature, 
Chateaubriand too loved to linger before 
these magnificent floral displays. 

The police records bear witness to the 
love of the Parisian populace for flowers, 
In 1799 a Traité de la Police complains 
of their obstinacy in keeping boxes of 
flowers established on their window-sills, 
“Even those of the lower classes,” says 
the author, ‘who have no land to plant, 
make gardens in pots and boxes, not be. 
ing able to do without them entirely. 
Several laws have been passed against 
this practice, and several of the law- 
breakers have been punished, yet it has 
been found impossible to do away with 
the practice, so great is their inclination 
for gardens; and even among the most 
indigent it prevails over their reason and 
their knowledge of their own interests.” 

In France royalty has often been dis- 
tinguished for its floral caprices. Cath- 
erine de Medicis banished flowers from 
her court, preferring powerful artificial 
perfumes to their scent. Anne of Aus- 
tria could never endure the sight or odor 
of arose. Louis XIV., on the contrary, 
was extremely fond of all strongly-scent- 
ed flowers. But surely the strangest flow- 
er ever patronized by royalty was taken 
in charge by Louis XVI. _ In order to 
bring potatoes into vogue among his sub- 
jects, that ill-fated king once appeared 
in public carrying a bouquet of potato- 
blossoms. L. H. H. 
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Art-Life and Theories of Richard Wagner. 
Selected from his writings, and translated 
by Edward L. Burlingame. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 


The papers in this volume form but a small 
portion of the author’s writings, which com- 
prise in the original “nine stout octavo vol- 
umes.” The selection, we have no doubt, 
has been judiciously made, and the transla- 
tion—no easy task—appears to have been 
very carefully and skillfully executed. A two- 
fold object seems to have directed the choice 
—that of presenting Wagner’s own exposition 
of his art-theories and exhibiting his general 
characteristics as a thinker and writer. The 
brief autobiography prefixed to the German 
edition of his “collected works” forms a fit 
introduction, enabling the translator to dis- 
pense with the necessity for explanatory notes 
in the essays and sketches that follow. 

Of Herr Wagner’s abilities as a writer there 
is not much need to speak, especially as we 
are not here called upon to consider his claims 
as a poet, resting mainly on the librettos of 
his operas. His intellectual vigor is indis- 
putable, and we may easily admit that, if he 
had devoted himself mainly or exclusively to 
literature, he would probably have won dis- 
tinction in one department or another. It is, 
however, at least equally clear that in so 
thronged a field he would never have attain- 
ed the eminence which, irrespectively of ad- 
verse opinions as to the merits of his produc- 
tions, or, as some might contend, through the 
very conflict of opinion to which they have 
given rise, he holds as a composer. The 
special gifts and training requisite for the pro- 
duction of musical works of ‘a high order are 
too rare not to render their possessor con- 
spicuous, and when united with such claims 
to originality in form and style as call for a 
revision of established judgments or a fresh 
investigation of the principles of the art, the 
result is one of those prolonged struggles in 
which the assailants can be successful only 
through a gradual revolution of the public 
taste. An analogy in literature is found in 
the war between the French classicists and 
fomanticists forty years ago. But in that case 
the attack was supported by the examples of 
earlier times and other countries, and no‘in- 
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novations were attempted for which authority 
could not have been adduced. The “ Music 
of the Future”? has no such foundations to 
build upon. It professes, indeed, to complete 
the work begun by other schools, but only 
through the development of some hidden 
germ or the novel application of unconscious 
suggestions. It does not simply renounce 
conventionalism: it proclaims new methods, 
sets up new models, and asserts all the rights 
of discovery and conquest. 

Naturally, therefore, the chief interest of 
this volume attaches to the essays on “ The 
Music of the Future” and “ The Purpose of 
the Opera,” in which the author sets forth the 
views associated with his name. His mode 
of doing this is by tracing the process of his 
own mind from its first experience of disgust 
at the false methods and frivolous aims of the 
Italian opera to the conception of a true mu- 
sical drama, differing from the spoken drama 
only in the more purely poetical choice and 
treatment of its themes and in its deeper and 
more satisfying effect. Music, poetry and, 
acting are here to be combined for the pur- 
pose of mutual support and the production of 
a single and complete impression, not, as 
heretofore, with the intention of heightening 
the effect of one by the subordination of the 
others. It is obvious that two questions are 
involved in the consideration of this theory— 
the need of such a result and its attainability. 
The former is a proper subject for a priori 
discussion; the latter can be determined only 
by practical tests. That the ordinary opera 
fails to realize the conception of a drama, 
which it nevertheless follows more or less 
closely in form, is a point on which there can 
be no disagreement. Nor, on the other hand, 
is it possible to deny that the legitimate, above 
all the Shakespearian drama, by demanding 
in the performers not mere technical skill, but 
the possession of rare poetical and histrionic 
faculties, is debarred the opportunity of ful- 
filling its supposed office and rendering the 
representations of the stage at once the high- 
est and most popular exhibitions of art. It 
is further contended by Herr Wagner that, 
through the growing conventionalism of lan- 
guage, and the consequent loss of its primi- 
tive force as an instrument for stirring the 
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emotions, poetry will be forced, unless it con- 
cerns itself only with pure abstractions, to 
seek an alliance with music, which has devel- 
oped in modern days a hitherto unknown ¢a- 
pability of expression and an incomparable 
power for acting. on the human heart. The 
composer, too, unlike the dramatist, is able 
to secure in the performance of his work a 
technical exactness and propriety by which 
he is virtually his own interpreter, “ while 
noble music can almost force from insignif- 
icant dramatic powers successes impossible in 
any other way.” 

This is not, iii so much a musical 
as a dramatic theory, its real aim being the 
restoration of the stage to a position of im- 
portance and influence such as it held among 
the Greeks. The opera, which through the 
superior power and attractiveness of music, 
has been an agent in the decline of the drama, 
is in a purified form to become the instrument 
of its elevation. 

A wide field of argutnent and speculation 
is thus opened, embracing not only the nature 
and purpose of art, but the social develop- 
ments which determine its special character 
and influence at a particular epoch. The 
futility of attempting to settle such questions 

_by the summary criticism so often applied to 
Wagner’s theory will be apparent. Those who 
wish to understand its grounds must read his 
own exposition of it. Whatever conclusions 
they may arrive at, their time will not have 
been unprofitably spent. A visionary Wag- 
ner may possibly be—a charlatan he certainly 
is not. The essays we have spoken of are 
characterized by deep and laborious thought, 
subtle intuition and a noble spirit of idealism. 


A Group of Poets, and their Haunts. By 

James Albert Harrison. New York: Hurd 

& Houghton. 

We should have been glad to express some 
opinion in regard to the matter of this volume, 
the dozen essays of which it is composed be- 
ing all on interesting topics, and bearing evi- 
dence of the author’s qualifications as a man 
of wide reading and extensive travel. But 
the magnificence of the style has so overpow- 
ered our discerning faculties that we have in 
general been quite incapable of penetrating 
to the thought. No description could do 
justice to the gorgeousness of the language, 
but a short extract from the essay on Heine 
will enable the reader to appreciate the diffi- 
culty we have found in extracting a meaning: 
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“The wit might Be Jove’s eagle, but it _ 
always carried in its talons the grace of Gany- — 
mede. Sometimes it was a handful of pep- 
pered rose-leaves or a poisoned violet, or a 
beautiful and glowing sea-nettle, that he flung | 
at his antagonists; again it was a naked blade 
bitten with wondrous designs of Damascus; | 
oftener still it was the unshorn curls of Medusa 7 
that he wrathfully shook in their faces and 
mingled with the scornful tinkling of his cap © 
and bells. He seldom grew imaginative over / 
his enemies; he struck them-with the sting” 
of naked retort. Little verselets, tense and. 
terse as a coiled rattlesnake, opened their tiny © 
mouths and ejected thimblefuls of scarlet. 
venom ; little epigrams, hardly able to con-# 
tain their enormous bitterness, dropped from | 
his pen and withered a Platen or a Borne; — 
little sentences, abrupt as precipices, opened : 
before the feet of his enemies and disclosed | 
to them the whole depth of his yawning in- | 
dignation. His mind was an Indian jungle § 
in which lurked tigers and tarantulas, gorgeous, a 
flowers whose perfumes were anesthetic, or 
whose leaves were livid with the passionate / 
ichor of the East; strange architecture of © 
vines and parasites, filling the forest with the © 
green of chameleons or the gloom of adders; © 
and over all arched the blue dome of Brahma, 7 
strewn with stars as with tiger-lilies. It was! 
a noble and a sad sight—Heine aroused. All 
the occult glories and horrors of the jungle” 
would creep forth warmed into coiling and — 
writhing life—flowers, perfumes, strange cries, © 
suffocating luxuriance, glittering reptiles-- 4 
rounding, smothering the offender.” ig 
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